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sntitlsd  (Three  Tears  in  California*  bjr  Walter  Colton.  published 


in  I850»  which  I  purchased  at  a  book  JKOUSP  In 


Hew  Tox^  in  June 
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"Conjugation  of  feiy  in  the  language  of  the  Potoyensee 


Lsdians  en  the  Merced  River.  California* 
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^    Tuyecami 
Tuy«  Ck)t< 


Siwiliw 


Thou  tleopeth 
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IjoyoMi 
Hosokilo 

Tol* 
Chalato 


W#  tla«p 
Th«y  sl0#] 


a  f  lofimr 


a  8ton« 
a  star 
a  planat# 
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PragiMitary  aa  it  Is^  this  bit  of  naxmsoript  is  of  unusual 
▼alut  for  tha  raaaon  that  it  contains  four  words  which  proTS  that 
tha  stock  to  which  tha  Potoyansaa  bdong  to  Mama— not  lokut  aa 
prariously  supposed^ 


mmtm 


Author  was  presumably  the  book's  owner,  Sasuel  Vterde  who 
I  linguistie  record  as  April  18^  1855* 


■  ^.  L^^^J^^^UkAM 


k  Mifci  J  iht^vlr^  ft^ftMf  i-flrfi 


I^  vooabulari«s  do  not  contain  th«  rmrb   *to  alcep*  but 
th«  four  words  givvn  by  Warde  after  the  verb  art  ynill  know  to 


aa  Sottthom  Mswuk*  Thoy  aro  Loyoma— a  flowar;  Tulo— a  atari 


Chalato— a  planet}  and  Hoaokilo— «  stone. 

The  word  for  flower  in  Tuolunne  Hswuk  Is  loinahy  in 
Chowchllla  Mewuk.  loiyehnah— the  saas  as  Wards  *8  loyaaa. 


The 


#-. 


)  glyes  chalato  as  the  xuase  of  a  planet 
MsMuk  WDia  f or  star.    The  word  tule  wh: 


for  star  is  the  Southern  Mewuk  nttae  of  'evening  star.*    Warde*s 


preC^lUokUo1[%?t?i!en^  as  Ho-sok  U-«ah)  for  stone  is  not  ths 


IIM^ 


word  for  stone  but  the  Southern  Mraak  n«M  of  the  white  flint  rook 
&nu   believed  to ^11^  resulted  rroa  the  transformation  of  Hos-sok-kil-wah, 

one  of  the  early  Fire  People^  who  was  Killed  by  Viiski'Mk  with  an  arrow 


pointed  with  a  flake  of  white  flint. 


The  following  document  Is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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T«  th«  laneuai'e  of  the  Potojenaee  indianfl  oi  mor««u 

.  The  attached  scrap  of  manuscript  was  pasted  in  a 
book  entitled  'Three  Years  in  California*  by  Walter 
Colton.  published  in  1850..irtiich  I  purchased  at  a  book 


auction  in  New  York  in  June  1919. 
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Fragmentary  as  it  is.  this  bit  of  ^nusoript  is 

,   -1    *«,.  the  reason  that  it  contains  four 
of  unusual  value ,  for  the  raason  i.u= 

words  .hich  prove  that  the  stock  to  *ich  the  MSIfiSSS 
belong  is  MejESr-not  Tokut  as  preyiousl,  supposed. 


Hy  vocabularies  do  not  contain  the  yerb  *to  sleep', 
but  the  four  words  given  by  Warde  after  the  verb  are 
well  known  to  me  as  Southern  Hewok.  They  are:  IfiyfiocL-- 


Tnle— a  star;  Chalato—a  planet;  and  Hosokilo— 


a  stone. 


The  word  for  flower  in  Tuolumne  Uewuk  is  L^jjoalL, 
in  Ghowchilla  Mewuk,  Miyfilmall'— the  same  as  Wardens 

Wards  gives  Chalate  as  the  name  of  a  planet.  This 
is  the  Southern  Mewuk  word  for  star.  The  word  Tttle 


Mewuk 


the  'evening  star.' 


Hoaokilo 


Hog.gok. 


Mewuk 


rook  believed  to  have  resulted  from  the  transformation 

,  one  of  the  early  Fire  People,  who 
was  killed  by  Wek^wek  with  an  arrow  pointed  with  a 
flake  of  white  flint.  ^  <*  .\wou.3k;^^lu^>^A^JvK..^^  _ 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 


preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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The  attached  scrap  of  manuscript  was  pasted  in  a  book  entitled 
•Three  Years  in  California*  by  Walter  Colton,  published  in  1850, 
which  I  purchased  at  a  book  auction  in  New  York  in  June  I919. 

Conjugation  of  a  verb  in  the  language  of  the  Potoyensee  Indians 
on  the  Merced  River  California.  * 


u 


Tuyecoai- 

-to  sleep 

Tuyema 

I  sleep 

Tuye8a-*a 

Thou  sleepeth 

Tuyeco 

He  sleeps 

Tuyecami 

We  sleep 

Tuye  Cote 

Ye  sleep 

Tuye  Con 

They  sleep 

Loyoma 

a  flower 

Hosokilo 

a  stone 

Tule 

a  star; 

Chalato 

a  planet  ^^ 

Fragmentary  as  it  is  f    this  bit  of  manusoript  is  of  unusual  va- 
lue for  the  reason  that  it  contains  four  words  which  prove  that  the 
stock  to  which  the  Potoyensee  belong  to  Mewan  —not  Yokut  as  pre- 
viously supposed^ 

My  vocabularies  do  not  contain  the  verb  »to  sleeps  but  the  four 
words  given  by  Warde  after  the  verb  are  well  known  to  me  as  Southern 
Mewuk*  They  are  Loyoma  — a  flower;  Tule  — a  star;  ChalatO"€^lanet; 

The  word  for  flower  in  Tuolumne  Mewuk  is  loimah,  in  Chowchilla 


and  Hosokilo  — a  stone* 


yama* 


9  loiyehmah  — the  same  as  Wardens  feyi 

Warde  gives  /halato  as  the  name  of  a  planet.  This  is  the  Southern 
Mewuk  word  for  star*  The  word  ilfule  w.xich  he  gives  for  star  is  the 
Southern  Mewuk  name  of  the  ^evening  stare»  ^ard«s  ifosokilo  (  written 

word  for  stone 


by  me  Ho-sok  il-wah)  for  stone  is  not  the  general 

but  the  Southern  Mewuk  name  of  the  white  f lin^  rock  believed  to  have 

resulted  from  the  transformation  of  Hos-sok-kil-wah,  one  of  the 
early  Fire  People,  who  was  Killed  by  Wek-wek  with  an  arrow  pointed 


ex 
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FALSE  IMPRESSIOIfS  OP  INDIAN  INTSLLI(2SNCB«  CAPACITT  AND  LANODAOB 


ttk 


lATftr  oatts«8  of  Bdrand«rttandlng 


and  «hlt«i  it  th«  «Ld«  diff«r«no«  in  point  of  vi«w^-tho  incritablo 
rcault  of  diff •rtnt  hmvAitj,   diff •rant  •arlj  oont&ot*  and  aaaoeia* 
tions.  diffarmt  training,  and  oonsaquant  diffartnea  in  ooneaptiona 
and  baliafa*  Add  to  thia  ttaa  inborn  raticanoa  of  Indiana  and  tba 
knowLadga  that  whitaa  aa  a  ntla  look  upon  than  aa  an  infarior  propla^ 
and  it  ia  not  diffieult  to  raalisa  that  what  ia  in  an  Indian*  a  haart 


ia  raraly 


to  oar  tBUTa^thatie  gasa* 


at  Hw  ffifrv  na 

k»  a  aattar  of  fact  tha  araraga  Indian  ia  a  rmry  intalligaot 


paracm  and  a  good  daal  of  a  philoaophar.  Bu.t  hia  aphara  of  knowladga 
ia  a  diffarant  aphara  froa  that  of  tha  whita  win  aach  poaaaaaing  a 
praoiooa  fund  of  infonaation  and  baliafa  unknonn  to  the  othar«  Thia 
ai|^t  ba  rapraawstad  by  tha  front  and  raar  whaala  of  a  cart  aach 
ravDlTing  on  it  a  oici  aada— tha  araa  of  tha  cirdaa  being  vida  apart* 
Thia  ia  tha  raaaon  that  whita  aan  have  ao  littla  conception  of  tba 
intalliganca  and  knowlady|a  poaaaaaad  bgr  Indiana  and  explains  the  too 
ooaaon  Idea  that  Indian  languafaa  oonaiat  of  ralatiraly  few  words  and 
are  insofficiant  for  the  axBreaai<m  of  thou^t* 


•.*»  w-  ^mit 


&^1    ISM^T   ir±wm*~m.ML.^M^^nT   . 

^  -  Tha  Eureka  3tat>dard  of  Maj  25  haa  an  article  by  Carl  Marahall 
entitled  "Indiana  reaponding  alowlj  to  education  bj  tha  praaent 
STStas"  which  eontaina  a  nunbar  of  trutha  and  aona  vexy  grave  errors. 
The  author  telle  hia  readera  that  "the  Indian  language  waa  a  erode 
affair  of  a  few  hundred  ajrabolo  of  what  he  heard  or  aaw  or  felt  la 


his  unrnqpansiT*  cxlst«nee*    It  «xpr«SMs  only  bgr  assoeiation^  laek* 
ing  ev«n  th*  logie  of  tht  stnUnot** 

y»  ^M*  Thia  bri«f  sUiMMnt.  obrloaalr  Intmdad  t 


ddntaiiui 


langoAf*  eo^xrlMt  only  4  f mr  Imadrod  qrabola— «h«rMit 


oonUdnt 


«K 


.«  Of  tho  sonUneo,"  nhoroM  it  is  iido  up  of  ■•ntoneot. 
That  so  wall  intantionad  a  uritar  oould  aaka  aueh  aarioua 


Biiatakaa  ahowa  how  littla  whita  aaa  know  of  tha  laaguaga  and 
thoughta  of  Indiana,  fhia  i^wrfact  knowladga  liaa  at  tha  root  of 
imnawrabla  adaundarataadinga  paat  and  praaant* 

Mr.  MKTahall  in  apaaking  of  Indiana  aaya  ha  haa  "yat  to  haar 


of  ona  of 


having  a  aaringa  acooout,"  I  adait  that  too  larga  a 


proportion  of  our  Indians  ara  thriftlaaa^  but  nararthalaaa  aran  in 
Calif omia«  a  rapbar  of  thaa  hava  aubatantial  bank  acoounta* 

t 

Wf^^^    Again»  Mr.  MarJh&ll  thliika,  fTha  idaa  that  ona  (an  liodian} 
ahovld  ba  kind  <?r  ganarovs'or  salf  aaorji^ieing  to  any  othar  than  ^^J- 
hia  blood  ralationa^  aaaaw  fonqy  to  thm."  Thia  ia  hard  to  tiiidip» 
atand  in  viaw  of  tha  paraonal  axparianeaa  of  aany  whita  nan  still. 
liiringf  and  alao  in  Tiaw  of  tha  fast  that  tha  hiatory  of  oar  Oontaot 
with  Indiana  abounda  in  racorda  of  kindnaaa^  halpfulnaaa^  and  ia 
■any  eaaaa  of  solf  saerifiea  ahown  whita  paraona  f roa  whrna  no  raward 


was  axpaetad* 


ijj 


.««  & 


astounding 


Narahall 


artiela  ralata  to  tha  Indian*  a  aantal  davalopnant  and  o«|>acity« 


He  88781  -  .  ,  .  «cc8pt  in  that  Halted  aSS^f^thelr  minds 
that  was  dmlopt»d  by  their  prlmltlTt  environment,  their  mentali 
li  that  of  ■orons,-  and  addt,  thej  evince  -almost  no  fTculty  of 
Int^lon  or  Imagination."  Such  statements  ax«  additional  iUus 
tloni  of  how  little  even  educated  well  meaning  white  men  know  of 
the  mental '^rations  of  Indians.  Let  anyone  who  entertains  thii 
faUacy  Usten  to  the  creation  story  and  other  ii^hs  of  any  of 
our  Indians,  not  excepting  the  Klamath  River  tribes,  and  let  him 
witness  some  of  the  ceremonial  observances  connonly  called 


inaglnationi 


in  things 


Can  anyone  examine  the  beautifully  wrought  canoes  of  the 
Klamath  River  Indians,  dug  out  of  the  trunks  of  huge  trees  hy  means 
of  elk-horn  chisels,  and  perfectlor  adapted  for  navigation  iiil' 
river  in  bars,  rapids,  and  whirlpoolci  or  can  anyone  look  at  the 
graceful  sad  pleasing  f oms  of  their  delicately  woven  baskets  **^* 
ornamented  hj  Intricate  and  beautiful  designs;  or  at  their  aboriginal 
•pix»ns,  fashioftSa  so  elegantly  of  plant  fibers  and  decorated  with  a 
multitude  of  carefully  braided  pendants  in  contrasting  color..  *^ 


intervals 


anyone 


materials  at  hand 


the  needs  of  the  household,  but  also  a  well  developed  appreciation 
of  art  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  Is  this  in  harmony  with  "the 
mentality  of  morons?" 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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i^'P      (Falae  impressions  of  Indian  intelligence,  /apacity  and  Language 


One  of  the  larger  causes  of  misunderstanding  between  Indians  and 
whites  is  the  wide  difference  in  point  of  view  —  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  different  heredity,  different  early  contacts  and  associations, 
different  training,  and  consequent  difference  in  conceptions  and 
beliefs.  Add  to  this  the  inborn  reticence  of  Indians  and  the  know- 
ledge that  whites  as  a  rule  look  upon  them  as  an  inferior  people, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  what  is  in  an  Indian's  heart 
is  rarely  exposed  to  our  unsympathetic  gaxe. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  Indian  is  a  very  intelligent  per- 
son and  a  good  deal  of  a  philosopher.  But  his  sphere  of  knowledge 
is  a  different  sphere  from  that  of  the  whitdLan  —each  possessing 
a  precious  fund  of  information  and  beliefs  unknown  to  the  other. 
This  might  be  represented  by  the  froit  and  rear  wheels  of  a  cart 
each  revolving  on  its  ovn  axis— the  ^rea  of  the  circles  being  wide 
apart.  This  is  the  reason  that  whitemen  have  so  little  conception 
of  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  possessed  by  Indians  and  explains 
the  too  common  idea  that  Indian  languages  consist  of  relatively  few 
words  and  are  insufficient  for  the  expression  of  thought. 

The  Eureka  Standard  of  May  25  has  an  article  by  Carl  Marshall 
entitled  "Indians  responding  slowly  to  ^ducation  by  the  present  sys- 
tem" which  contains  a  number  of  truths  and  some  very  grave  errors J 
The  author  tells  his  readers  that  "the  Indian  language  was  a  crude 
affair  of  a  few  hundred  symbols  of  what  he  heard  or  saw  or  felt  inN 
his  unexpansive  existence.  It  expresses  only  by  association,  lacking 
evencthellogic  of  the  sentence". 

This  brief  statement,  obviously  intended  to  be  accurate  and 
fair,  contains  two  monstrous  untruths:  First,  the  untruth  that  the 
language  comprises  only  a  few  hundred  symbols  —whereas  it  contains 
several  thousand  words;  and  second,  that  it  lacks  "even  the  logic 
of  the  sentence",  whereas  it  is  made  up  of  sentences. 

That  so  well  intentioned  a  writer  could  make  such  serious  mista- 
kes shows  how  little  whiJemen  know  of  the  language  and  thoughts  of 
Indians.  This  imperfect  knowledge  lies  at  the  root  of  innumerable 
misunderstandings  past  and  present. 


.^v- 


'X- 


Mr.  Marshall  in  speaking  of  Indians  says  he  has  "y«t  to  hear 
of  one  of  them  having  a  savings  account",   I  admit  that  too  large  a 
proportion  of  our  Indians  are  thriftless,  but  nevertheless  even  in 
California,  a  number  of  them  have  substantial  bank  accounts. 

Again,  Mr .Marshall  tninks,  "The  idea  that  one  (an  Indian)  should 
be  kind  or  generous  or  self  sacrificing  to  any  other  than  his  blood 
relations,  seems  funny  to  them"  This  is  hard  to  understand  in 
view  of  the  personal  experiences  of  many  whitemen  still  living  , 
and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  history  of  our  contact  with 
Indians  abounds  in  records  of  kindness,  helpfulness,  and  in  many 
cases  of  self  sacrifice  shown  white  persons  from  whom  no  reward  was 
expected* 

Perhaps  the  most  astounding  statements  in  Mr.  Marshall's  article 
relate  to  the  Indian's  mental  development  and  capacity  .  He  says: 
"except  in  that  limited  area  of  their  minds  that  was  developed  by 
their  primitive  environment,  their  mentality  is  that  of  morons",  and 
adds  ,  they  evince  "almost  no  faculty  of  invention  or  imagination". 
Such  statements  are  additional  illustrations  of  how  little  even  edu- 
cated well  meaning  whitemen  know  of  the  mental  operations  of  Indians. 
Let  anyone  who  entertains  this  fallacy  listen  to  the  creation  story 
and  other  myths  of  any  of  our  Indians,  not  excepting  the  Klamath 
River  tribes,  and  let  him  witness  some  of  the  ceremonial  observances 
commonly  called  •dances'  —and  then  ask  if  he  still  thinks  Indians 
deficient  in  invention  and  imagination  I 

^        Can  anyone  examine  the  beautifully  wrought  canoes  of  the 
^lamath  River  Indians,  dug  out  of  the  trunks  of  huge  trees  by  means 

r 

of  elk-horn  ohisels,  and. perfectly^ adapted  for  navigation  in  a  river 
in  bars,  rapids,  and  whirlpools;  or  can  anyone  look  at  the  graceful 
and  pleasing  forms  of  their  delicately  woven  baskets  ornamented  by 
intricate  and  beautiful  designs;  or  at  their  aboriginal  aprons,  fa- 
shioned so  elegantly  of  plant  fibers  and  decorated  with  a  multitude 
of  carefully  braided  pendants  in  oontrasting  colors,  beautified  by 
the  addition  at  regular  intervals  of  shells,  pine  nuts,  ana  other 
articles  —can  anyone  behold  such  objects  as  the»e  without  realizing 
not  only  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  materials  at  hand  to  the  needs 
of  the  household,  but  also  a  well  developed  appreciation  of  art  and 

a  love  of  the  beautiful.   Is  this  in  harmony  with  "the  mentality  of 
morons?" 


-  5  - 

And  is  it  not  true  that  while  our  works  of  art  are  hung  on 
the  walls  or  set  in  conspicuous  places  to  be  seen  and  admired  , 
their  appear  in  the  implements  and  utensils  of  everyday  life. 
The  only  artistic  feature  in  common  seems  to  be  the  dress  of  the 
women,  which  since  very  early  days  and  among  both  so-called  ci- 
vilized and  uncivilized  peoples  has  always  received  a  large 
share  of  attention  . 

4 

That  out  treatment  of  Indians  is  a  stain  on  civilization 
everyone  knows.  Let  us  even  at  this  late  date  try  to  make  some 
amends.   Let  us  cease  speaking  of  an  Indian  as  belonging  to  "Digger- 
tribe  -for  there  is  no  tribe  of  that  name,-  and  let  us  cease 
calling  their  women  squaws-  an  obnoxious  term.   Let  us  encourage 
their  children  to  come  to  our  schools,  let  us  afford  them  much  needed 
medical  attention,  let  us  drop  our  air  of  superiority  and  treat  them 
«$ fellow  human  beings,  and  let  us  try  to  learn  from  them  before 
it  is  too  late  the  thousand-and-one  things  worth  while  for  us  to 
know.  It  may  W  overtaxing  the  truth  to  say  that  we  have  as  much  to 
learn  from  them  as  they  from  us,  but  nevertheless,  and  entirely  apart 
from  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  food,  textile,  and  medicinal 
values,  of  animals  and  plants,  they  acan  put  us  to  shame  in  matters 
of  patience,  fairness,  honor  and  kindness. 
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THE  TESM  •DICXSSRi  AS  APPUBO  TO  DiOIANS 

During  tht  past  99/vmitj^tif  ymn,  th«  t«m  *diggsr* 
hM  b««n  applied  XooMljr  or  speeifloaUor  to  the  3hoshoiM«  Piute, 
Qoaiuto,  Bumok  and  Wtahoo  trlbts  of  Xadiana  inhabiting  Tarious 
parts  of  tha  waatam  Unitad  Stataa,  partieolarlj  in  tha  atataa 
of  Idaho,  Qrafon,  Utah,  and  Navada* 

In  California  it  haa  baan  appliad  off ioiaUj  by  tha 
QoTanuMnt  through  tha  raporta  of  tha  Indian  Offloa  to  aueh  widalj 
aaparatad  and  nhoUjr  tmralatad  tribaa  aa  tha  Wlntoon  of  MeGLoud 
RiT«r,  tha  Pioao  of  Soaaian  Rirar,  tha  Midoo  of  tha  Kortharn  Siarra, 
tha  Sotttham  Kawok  of  tha  loaaadta  ragioni  and  tha  Tokut  of  tha 
Tolara  eountiyi  uhlla  In  tha  litaratura  of  tha  Stata  and  In  tha 
avaiyday  uaaga  of  tha  whita  paopla  it  ia  foread  to  do  dut7  for 
praetieally  araiy  triba  from  Hmiboldt  Bay  to  San  Diago*  Obrioaalj 
tharafora  it  ia  an  uttarly  aaanlngjlaaa  and  eonfuslng  Maa,  davoid  of 
ao  ■neh  aa  a  ahadow  of  tribal  aignifieanca*  Bot  only  ia  thia  tha 
eaaa,  but  what  ia  far  woraa,  it  ia  a  tarn  impHjing  infarloritj  if 
not  oontaapt,  and  ia  highly  objaetionabla  to  tha  Indiana*  la  thara 
any  raaaon  why  tha  GoTamMnt  ahould  hunlliata  intalligant,  friandly, 
and  law-abiding  Indiana  by  oontlnoing  tha  official  um  of  ao  off analTo 
a  tana? 


T^m  Diggar  applied  toi 
Lidiana  of  aaatam  Qragon  (1854) 


'-7" 


Wintoon  of  upp«r  SaoraiMnto  (1871 ^  1876) | 

Napa  7aU«7  (1858)  | 

Io»«Bit«  rtglon  (Brac«,  1869j  Knaeland,  1871|  Bunnell,  1892) | 

Itowik  of  Aaador  County,  Northorn  Midoo  of  Pluaas  County, 

and  Northorn  Poao  of  Russian  Rirsr  (Raport  Coaadatlonar 

of  Indian  Affairs  for  1908,  1909)} 
'^California  Diggsrs,  Washos  Diggors,  Shoshons  Diggsrs 

of  Utah"  (Baneroft,  1874) | 
Shoshonits,  Utahs,  Bonaeks,  Sosokos,  and  Washano  tribos 

living  en  HBHtoeldt  Rivsr  and  trlbutariss  (Scbooloxmffe, 

1855) I 
Pali-lltahs  of  RoaOioldt  Riirsr  and  Qoshoots  of  Qostrato  Mts. 

Nsvada  (Boelmith,  1855)  | 
If&r7*«  RiTsr,  Narada,  and  Mud  Laka,  Idaho  (Webstar,  1917)} 

Shoshonas  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  (Schoolcraft,  1851)} 

Shoshone  and  9iata  of  aorthom  Havada  (Kalljr,  1851). 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


THE  THiiM  'DIGGI3*  A3  APPLIKi)  TO  INDIANS 


During  tho  peat  75  yocrs,   the  torm  'Digger*  has  been  ap- 
plied loosely  or  specif icslly  to  tho  Shoshone,  Piute,  Goeiute, 
Bsnnok  ond  Weohoo  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  vsrious  prrts  of 
the  wnntorn  United  Stntes,  pnrtioulorly  in  the  states  of  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Utah,  t;nd  Nevada* 

In  California  it  hns  b'  en  applied  officially  by  the  Got- 
ernttent  through  the  reports  of  the  Indian  Office  to  such  widely 
separated  ani  wholly  unr'^1;  ted  tribes  iBs)jthe  Pomo  of  Rupsian 
Ei7fir,  the  Uidoo  of  the  Northern  Sierra,  sad  the  Southern  Mewuk 
of  Yosemite  regionTwhile  in  the  literature  of  the  State  and  in 
the  everyday  usage  of  the  white  people  it  is  forced  to  do  duty 
for  practically  erery  tribe  from  Humboldt  Bey  to  Sen  Diego.     Ob- 
fiously  therefore  it  is  an  utterly  meaningless  und  confusing  name. 


devoid  of  so  much  cs  «  shadow  of  tribal  significance.     Not  only 


is  this   the  c<'  se,  but  what  is  far  worse,  it  is  a  term  implying 

inferiority  if  not  contempt,  tmd  is  highly  objectionable  to  the 
Indians.     Is  there  any  reason  why  the  GoTernment  should  humiliate 
intelligent,  friendly,  »nd  Inw-abiding  Indians  by  continuing  the 
official  use  of  so  offennire  a  term? 


(^^'i^.i'ixx.   I 


Term  Digger  applied  to: 

Indians  of  eastern  Oregon  (1654) i 

Wintdon  of  upper  Sacramento  (1871,  1876) > 

Napa  Valley  (1858)  j 

Yosemite  region  (Brace  1869;  Kneeland  1871;  Bunnell  1892)   ; 

Mevuk  of  imcuior  County,  Northern  Midoo  of  Plumas  County, 

and  Northern  Porno  of  Hussian  River  (Report  Commissioner 

of  Indian  Affairs  for  1908,  1909) i 
"California  Diggers,  Washoe  Diggers.  Shoshone  Diggers  of 

Utah*   (Bancroft,  1874); 
Shoshonies,  Utahs^  Bonacks,  Sosokos,  and  Washano  tribes 


living  on  imnboldt  River  and  tributariee  (School cretft,  1855); 
Pah-Utahs  of  Humboldt  River  and  Goshoots  of  Goshute  Mts* 

Nevada  (Beckwith;  lQbd)i 
Mary's  River,  Netrada.and  Mud  Lake,  Idaho   (Webster.  1917); 
Shoshones  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  (Schooler  ft  1851); 
Shoshone  and  Piute  of  northern  Nevada  (Kelly,  1851) . 
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VICISSITUDES  OF  ETHNOLOGICAiy'lKLD  WORK 


.4 «.. 


auKmg  Lfidlans 
lont  r«al  Jots 


nany  surprlMS^  aany 


In  Calif omlfty  iriiioh  at  tha  tiaa  of  tha  oooupatlon  by  tha 
Spanlah  Maxieana  had  a  mry  Ijirga  aboriginal  popolationf  thara  ara 
atlll  baliarad  to  ba  about  KoOO  Indiana,    Of  ttiaaa.  a  larga  pro- 


inaeeaaalbla  plaeaa.  among  aountalna 


canyons 


^  » 


spant  yaara  of  onr  livaa  woz^dng 


randaa, 


that  might  laad  to  tha  location  of  a  aurviror  of  acaa  unknoNn  or 
littla-kno««n  triba*  In  noat  inatancaa  hint  a  of  thia  kind  laad  maraly 
to  an  Indian  spaaking  a  language  unknowi  to  the  Informant^  but  m 
tismB  to  diseoraxdes  of  Inoatimabla  Yaltw^ 


^K., 


From  tlna  to  tlm  one  la  told  of  an  Indian  nan  or  wcman  in 


—  -  -r  './'rr  r« 


a«Ba  odt  of  tha  way  placa  who  ia  aaid  to  apaak  an  unknom  languaga— > 
a  language  dascribad  aa  utterly  unintalligibla^  "a  dreadful  kind  of 
talk^  different  from  that  of  anybody  alae."  Search  for  thia  impor- 
tant per«(ni  often  maana  a  trip  of  five  hundred  or  a  thouaand  mUaa 
and  usually  enda^^  failure^  nriithn  hone  of  tfie'  Indian  ia 
raachadf  the  prise  la  likely  to  be  away,  no'oiia  knowa  where  •  Hoat 
m  thttsa  iaonla  ara  rmrr  old«— too  old  to  work«— and  if  able  to  walk 


wander  about  riaiting  Indiana  of  other  tribe8#  In  aearehing  for  thaA 
I  hare  mare  than  once  continued  the  queat  for  several  auccesaive 


mmmn,  tr^^fUng  thou»aads  of  ail**  btfow  finding  the  on.  sought 
In  most  0M«s  thi»  ptrwa  tumsd  <mt  to  b«  a  iaMib«r  of  a  w^-knoim 
thouA  dietant  trib«|  in  a  f w  oth«W  the  reward  has  been  grsat, 
nore  than  cosDWisating  for  the  tijss.  Asks,  cost,  and  physical 


fatigae  of  the  pursuit*  .*«*■**-..••...  '."■«■•■«•<♦■*'  mi  -^H.mi- 

T,.intU  la  ttr9  OP  six  instances  the  person  found  prowd  to  be 
the  sole  surriTor  of  an  otherwise  extinct  tribe,  a  tribe  whose 
iMguage-and  in  sons  oases  the  tribal  nsM  also-were  unknown 

to  anthropologists* 

Sobs  years  ago  I  -ade  sereral  trips  in  the  country  about  Mt 
UMLo,  hoping,  without  success,  to  discover  a  descendant  of  the 
tribe  that  f  owerly  Uved  there,  -^jih^ something  happened  that  gayi 
a  «reat  thriU.  I  rsoeivsd  a  letter  from  MLss  Wanda  Muir,  daughter 


Moir  (how  Hff*  Thonas  &.  Hanna)  telling 


hlal 


found 


prelinlnaries  I  asked  if  he  would  be  good  soougn  xo  counx.  ^«n  *^  .— 
native  iMigaage.  He  did,  uttering  the  nuneral*  suddanly  and  with 
great  enphasis.  They  were  the  strangest  counts  I  had  ever  heard. 
In  response  to  inquiry  as  to  where  he  came  f  ron  he  repUsd,  »I«« 
a  Taqul  frosi  Mndool"  It  was  a  warm  day  but  ay  te«perature  feU 

tnany  degrees* 

,^      Other  trail*  were  aore  productive,  a  few  leading  to  unknown 
._^w *^  ^^A   «-«.  +.v^  to  old  woient  while  one  or  two  others  took 


■^■if 


■«Pf* 


Indians 


of  ifhoa  no  indlTldtial  had  bom  found  and  the  languago  had  boon  only 


lnforpod« 


Ul-i. 


^'*w9i9^ 


■*•--  *-i«'!te» 


In  «noth«r  cm«  it  was  known  that  a  trlb««  now  long  axtinot^ 
dwtlt  on  th«  xipp^r  part  of  N«w  RiTtr,  a  norbharn  trlbubaiy  of  tha 
Trinity^  bat  nalthar  tha  nana  nor  tha  langoaga  inara  knom,  Aftar 
aafraral  vlaita  to  tha  ragion  I  waa  told  of  an  old  mb  aald  to  hava  baan 
bom  on  Htw  Rlvar*  Cb  finding  him^  ha  told  m  that  vhan  a  littla  i  tc 
ohild  hia  paranta  and  ethara  of  hla  paopla  had  baan  kiUad  by  tha 
brutal  gold  alnars  and  that  ha  had  baan  aarad  and  adoptad  bgr  th« 
Hoopa,  irttoaa  langoaga  ha  had  laamad^  forgatting  hia  onm*  Ha  had 
laamad  alao  tha  languaga  of  neighboring  triba^  tha  Ghiaarlko* 

Hot  aeeaptlng  tha  atatanrnt  that  ha  had  antiraly  fergottan 
hia  langoaga,  I  aaksd  him  to  tzy  to  ranaaibar  eartaln  wrda,  aueh  aa  f  ira« 
watar,  aomntalA,  rirar,  fathar,  Bothar,  and  ao  on*  In  aoat  eaaaa,  tha 
raaolt  waa  nagativa*  Mavarthalaaaf  aftar  rapaatad  viaita  at  intarvalay 
for  aavaral  Taara.  wr  dauichtar  Zanaida  dad  I  aueeaadad  in  obtaining 


''T 


thirty-fiva  lorda  and  alao  tha  naoa  of  hia  triba,  no-hoBHtah^-hoi. 
Thia  ha  knaw  parf aotly  and  rapaatad  again  and  again,  oftan  alurrlng 


Tlo-iio»^oi  and  avan  TLoaHtoi, 


»c  »«.?'«y  V. 


"W"'  Thirty-f  ira  worda  do  not  aaka  moh  of  a  Tocabolary  f  roa  which 
dataxiUna  tha  statoa  of  a  triba,  bat  thay  ara  aoaathlBg.  And  idMft, 

worda  in  amr 


ia  in  thia  easa,  they  differ  rad: 

knonai  langoaga.  smd  cannot  ba  aaaignad  to  any  knoifn  linguiatia  atockj 


thay  aiiraly  ara  inportaot* 


*lHi  Mai 


ifm 


"S'^Wl  'V 


m   -^a 


Obi  Salaon  RlTvr^  %  trlbotaiy  of  th«  Klu«ith«  MTtral  wnAum 
of  a  tilb««*th«  KbaoMho— Mid  to  haT»  bMo  long  cactlnety  \mt% 
disoofitrvdlf  and  an  tocetllrat  fpoabnlaiy  of  a  prvrloualy  uhknoim 


Shattaa  dialaot  naa  obtainad. 


Lttir,  a  rinnl&t  of  atill  aael&mr  Shastaa  txlba  of  tadcuom 
iMiiail^iiid  wdowMk  laaii  iHia  looatad  In  thi  di^  tiifoo  of  Sooth 
Poric  Silaoii  RlTtr  iMWdiatalj  north  of  tha  lofty  snow-olad  paaka  of 
tha  SalBMH  Alpa*    Thia  triha,  whoaa  bum  la  Mab-ta-Jca-ha-^iak^  prorat  to 
ba  aloaalj  ralatad  to  both  Konoathe  and  Shaata. 


Oiia  Bora  trlba  idioaa  iiaaa  andtfflnltiat  mmi  to  hava  aaeapad  tha 


inqoirlng  agra  of  athnologltta  la  tha  Hi-l-oha  of  tho  South  Fork  Trinity 
Rirtr— a  Wintoon  group  ralatad  to  tha  Morralmk  of  Hay  Fork* 


Mm 


mggid  ragion  aaong  lihoaa  eanjons  dwtlt  thasa  atranga 


paoplat  proYaa  to  ba  tha  o«Btar  of  diatrlbutlba  (or  oonoantration) 
of  an  MM  wing  madMr  of  trlbaa^  for  in  this  aorthnaatam  eemar  of 
Califomla  within  a  radina  of  a  hnndrad  ailai  froi^a  littla  BSiilflg 
toim  of  Wtavanrllla  mj  ba  IPouad  tba  hoaM<— at  laai?  tha  foraar  hdann' 
Of 'tlxtgr-foiir  trlbaa  apaaklng  dlatlnet  dialaeta  of  no  f<mar  than 
flftaw  lingaiatie  atoaka*    2t  aajr  ba  doabtad  if  in  angr  othar  part  of 


tha  world  thara  ara  in  ao  Mall  an 


■any  trlbaa  apaaldng 


Onoa»  aftar  trarallng  up  and  doan  tha  Ooaat  of  Nandoeina    County^ 
aa  X  had  dona  at  intarrala  for  thraa  or  four  yaan«  aaarehing  for  tha 


-•-*. 


aola  anrfiiror  of  a  trlba  about  idiieh  naoct  to  nothing  vaa  knoMn^  tha 


raward 


ttm  tlM 


Ztm^Xim 


V. 


V** 


Imtv  ith«r«  hM  wm*    Fiaallj*  «ft«r  th«  latt  rain  Mareh  I  left  th« 
oMst  at  Viittport*  tad  dror*  •Mt«rlj  owr  th«  aofimtalxi  to  Long 
TalltT'  and  oampod  1a  a  grova  of  Pondoroaa  Plnas  naar  tha  aovtharn- 
Mat  Atbapaakm  aattlaMnt  In  CaiifornU*    Naxt  daar>  In  tha  eooraa 
of  norlc  idtli  an  old  raaldMit  ZnUaa  woaMa,  Z  aakad  if  aba  knaw  tha 
Coaat  Xailaa  I  had  baan  looking  for.    Sha  rapllad  that  tha  mO^ 
mrftmt  of  that  triha  mm  '*QLd  Tony  Ball***    On  Inquiring  if  aha 
knaw  nhara  *QId  Toogr*  waa^  aha  anaMarad^  pointing*  **Vtijr  out  thara 
ohopping  vood,"    Ona  mj  iMgina  agr  faallnga  on  unaxpaetadly  finding 
tha  objaet  of  ao  protraotad  and  hitharto  unauccaaafol  a  aaareh, 


■  r'wjP-  JllWi-'^ 


going  to  (Ittiqr*  tha  firat  raaolt  waa  rftthar  diacouragingi 
toav  that  I  waa  thtra  f  oz^— aa  ha  had  aaan  oa  woxidng  with 


tba  nMMii-^bixt  noold  not  giva  m  ana  word  of  hia  laagoaga*  Ria  paopi 
had  baan  p««aeixtad  and  finally  daatrograd  by  tha  Wiitaa  until  ha  waa 
tha  only  ona  laft*  wd  ha  did  not  intaod  to  giro  a  wfaita  paraon  angr 
infomation*  Failing  to  aaka  baadMagr*  I  ohangad  tha  aubjaet  and 
told  hia  whara  I  had  oo^pad*  Ha  rapliad  that  ha  knaw  alraadgr.  Z 
notiead  that  ha  waa  whittling  a  plug  of  tobacoo  with  a  Tary  poor 
knifa*  ae  I  haadad  hi»  agr  knifa*  adding  that  if  ha  likad  it  ha  night 
kaap  it,  which  ha  did*  Than  X  aoggaatad  that  ha  had  battar  oobm  to  i 
aaap  at  auppartiaa  and  haVa  aonathing  to  aat  with  ua*  Ba  agraad* 
Iha  kaifa  and  anppar  provad  antaring  wadgaa*  I  didn't  praaa  hia  that 
•vaniag  mf  than  to  aak  tha  aaaaa  of  tha  traaa  aaong  which  wa  wara 
caapad,  and  of  a  f aw  birda  wa  aaw  or  hoard*  but  whan  ha  laft  at  dark 
I  rcauukad  that  wa  woiild  aat  at  digrlight  and  would  ba  glad  of  hia 
om^v^*    Ha  cmm*  and  wa  ap«it  tha  day  togathar.  Braaking  hia  proaiaa 


>C0MC«; 


4 


of  tlM  daj  befort^  h«  t«lk«d  Ivlj  and  game  xt»  a  fair  8k«X«toii 


■Wild 


T»eabulaz7  of  his  Tangnagt— tht  Oo-kot-on-tll-kabf—vhleh  during  *^ 
lator  Tltitt  (with  hla  and  with  an  old  ralatlTt  dlacoTvrod  bj  aeeidont) 


vat  oatarUUx  IneraMod* 


i^ 


-^         In  Soptmibar  1909  whUa  wwRcIng  vith  an  old  HokaltaM  fodlan 
tn'Kmior  OomAj  1  aakad  if  ha  know  of  anj  tanrirer  of  tha  Poo^i6o-«a 
trib«  folfoly  llTlnl^at  tha  aSttth  of  Americaii  Hirer,    He  replied 


«m4^ 


Poo-aoe-ne  had  narried  a  Kanaka  belonging 


dradger  erew  itox^dng  anong  the  channele  of  the  Delta  regicm  and  then 
li-vlng  in  a  hotuMboat  anchored  in  the  Saeraaranto  oppoaite  tha  oonth  < 


Aaarloan  RlTer* 


addl 


r  .7 


tJvi  orlncli^tl 


obrlona 


reaching  her  without  awiadng.  Z  called  froa  the  bank 


the  hooaeboat  replied*  I  told  her  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  boat»  wher** 
upon  after  aoaw  dlaparaging  I'laMiki  ahe  looaened  a  iB«ll  roWboat  and 
took  ae  orer.  Her  aother  waa  not  at  hoae  but  the  girl  Tarifled  the 
fact  that  the  »ther  was  born  at  Ptoo-eoo-w;*  *  •'  '**'*^' 

On  qr  next  riait  I  waa  ftorillfoHunate,  aeeuring  an  intereatlng 
%cabular7  froa  the  aothe^T^VIhen  about  to  leaTe,  the  old  wmwr 
aeemd  diatux^ad  and  tdd  ae  with  aoae  trepidation  that  the  language 
she  had  given  ae  was  reallj  ^si  ^^^  ^^  Foo-aooHM  (whoee  Inhabitanta  had 
beaa  deatroyed  bgr  the  Whitea)  but  of  the  Iio-too-«ua-ae  rwcheria  called 
Kah-de-aah,  aoae  nine  or  ten  aiiea  diatant  on  the  a&inland«  where  "he 
had  lived  during  her  girlhood.  On  inquiring  if  there  mM  any  other 
aurvivor  of  the  Poo-aoo-ne  tribe  ahe  aaid  that  her  older  brother* 


\ 


*BXind  ToBf*  bom  and  raised  At  PooHioo-<ief  talk«d  this  langaag*,  and 
>«M  now  llTlng  near  a  hop  ranch  on  the  South  side  of  Aneriean  RiYer 


nine 


buggy  and  drove 


diffieulty  located  *  Blind  Ton**  He  was  totally  blind  and  was  eared 
for  by  a  Negro  wown*  He  was  the  aost  bashful  nan  I  ersr  net  and 
it  was  only  after  a  nuaiber  of  visits  at  intervals  during  several 

^  ^^     jream  that  I  suooeeded  in  seeuring  a  fairly  good  vocabulary  of  his 
language* 

pr0C0din'  He  told  M^that  the  mm  of  his  tribe  is  Wis-se-paNwe-naa, « , «^ 

usually  slurred  to  Pa-^fsnaan.  adding  that  the  principal  village  was 


Poo-soo-ne  on  the  north  side  of  the  junction  of  Aaerieaa  River  with 
the  Sacraaento^  where  he  was  bom  and  raised^  and  whose  language  he 
spoke.  He  aaid  also  that  another  of  their  villages,  one  called 
Sah-nah,  was  situated  on  what  is  now  the  ceiMteiy  in  the  southern 
part  of  SaersKsnto  Cityj^  south  of  which  were  the  Hool-poosMAe,  a 
tribe  speaking  an  entirely  differmt  language— the  Mswan* 

During  sueceesive  visits  anch  infoxwation  was  obtained  about 
his  tribe  and  villages*  They  held  the  Sacraaento  only  as  far  up  as 
the  forks  at  the  Junction  of  Feather  River,  beyond  which  their  settle- 
Bants  followed  the  Feather  to  Nicolaus*  In  addition  to  naass  of  sites 
of  his  own  tribe  he  gave  ae  the  naaes  and  in  sons  eases  the  sxaot 
locations  of  a  nuabet^  of  Pat-win  and  Ko-roo  rancherias  on  Saereaento 
River* 
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Vicissitudes  of  Ethnological  /ield  ifork 


In  field  work  among  Indians  one  has  many  surprises,  many  disap- 
pointments, and  some  real  joys  , 

^  C- 

In  California,  which  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  by  the  Spanish 
Mexicans  had  a  very  large  aboriginal  population,  there  are  still 
believed  to  be  about  18,000  Indians.  Of  these,  a  large  proportion 
live  in  remote  and  inaccessible  places,  among  mountains,  in  canyons 
or  on  deserts. 

These  of  us  who  have  spent  years  of  our  lives  working  among  them 
have  learned  to  keep  an  open  ear  for  clues,  dropped  at  random,  that 
might  lead  to  the  location  of  a  survivor  of  some  unknown  or  little- 
known  tribe.   In  most  instances  hints  of  this  kind  lead  merely  to 
an  Indian  speaking  a  language  unknown  to  the  informant,  but  sometimes 
to  discoveries  of  inestimable  value. 

Prom  time  to  time  one  is  told  of  an  Indian  man  or  woman  in  some 
out  of  the  way  place  who  is  eiid  to  speak  an  unknown  language  —a  lan- 
guage described  as  utterly  unintelligible,  "a  dreadful  kind  of  talk, 
different  from  that  of  anybody  else".  Search  for  this  important  person 
often  means  a  trip  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  and  usually 
ends  in  failure,  for  if  the  home  of  the  Indian  is  reached,  the  prize 
is  likely  to  be  away,  no  one  knows  where.  Most  often  these  people  are 
very  old  ~  too  old  to  work—  and  if  able  to  walk  wander  about  visiting 

Indians  of  other  tribes.   In  searching  for  them  I  have  more  than  onoe 

\ 
continued  the  quest  for  several  successive  summers,  traveling  thousands 

I 
of  miles  before  finding  the  one  sought.   In  most  cases  this  person  tur- 
ned out  to  be  a  member  of  a  well-known  though  distant  tribe;  in  a  few 
others  the  reward  has  been  great,  more  than  compensating  for  the  time. 
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risks y  cost,  and  physical  fatigue  of  the  pursuit. 

In  five  or  six  instances  the  person  found  proved  to  bb-  the  sole 
survivor  of  an  otherwise  extinct  tribe,,  a  tribe  whose  language  — and 
in  some  cases  the  tribal  name  also--  were  unknown  to  anthropologists. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  several  trips  in  the  country  about  Mt. 
Diablo,  hoping  ,  without  success,  to  discover  a  descendant  of  the 
tribe  that  formerly  lived  there.   Then  something  hapDened  that  gave 
me  a  great  thrill.   I  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Wanda  Muir,  daughter 


of  the  late  John  Muir  (now  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Hanna)  telling  me  that  she 


had  located  an  Indian  on  Mr.  %ablo  and  could  take  me  to  himi   I  lost 

•  ■ 
no  time  in  going  there.   The  man  was  found  as  stated.  After  a  few 

preliminaries  I  asked  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  count  ten  in  his 

native  language*   He  did,  uttering  the  numerals  suddenly  and  with  great 

emphasis,   ^ey  were  the  strangest  counts  I  had  ever  heard.   In  response 

to  inquiry  as  to  where  he  came  from  he  replied,  "I^m  a  Yaqui  from 

Mexico  I*  It  was  a  warm  day  but  my  temperature  fell  many  degrees. 

Other  trails  were  more  productive,  a  few  leading  to  unknown  tribes  I 
to  old  men;  two  to  old  women;  while  one  or  two  others  to^^^e  to  Indians 
whose  tribal  names  and  home  country  were  known  but  of  whom  no  individual 
had  been  found  and  the  language  had  been  only  inferred. 

In  another  case  it  was  known  that  a  tribe,  now  long  extinct,  dwelt 
on  the  upper  part  of  New  River,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Trinity, 
but  neither  the  name  nor  the  language  were  known.  After  several  visits 
to  the  region  I  was  told  of  an  old  man  said  to  have  been  born  on  New 
River.   On  finding  him,  he  told  me  th£.t  when  a  little  child  his  parents 
and  others  of  his  people  had  been  killed  by  the  brutal  gold  miners  and 
thrt  he  had  been  .saved  and  adopted  by  the  Hoopa,  whose  language  he  had 
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learned,  forgetting^  his  own.  He  had  learned  also  the  language  of  neigh- 
boring tribe,  the  Chimariko. 

Not  accepting  the  statement  that  he  had  entirely  forgetten  his  lan- 
guage, I  asked  him  to  try  to  remember  certain  words,  such  as  fire,  water, 
mountain,  river,  father,  mother,  and  so  on.  In  most  cases,  the  result 
was  negative.  Nevertheless,  after  repeated  visits  at  intervals  for  se- 
veral years,  my  daughter  Zenaida  and  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  thirty- 
five  words  and  also  the  name  of  his  tribe,  Tlo-hom-tah^hoi.   This  he 
knew  perfectly  and  repeated  again  and  again,  often  slurring  it  to 
Tlo-horftoi  and  even  Tlom-toi» 

Thirty  five  words  do  not  make  much  of  a  vocabulary  from  which  to 
determine  the  status  of  a  tribe,  but  they  are  something,  ^d  when,  as 
in  this  case,  they  differ  radically  fr6m''^6orresponding  words  in  an 


known  language,  and  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  known  linguistic  stock, 
they  surely  are  important. 

On  Salmon  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Klamath,  several  members  of  a 
tribe  — the  Konomeho~said  to  have  been  long  extinct,  were  discovered, 
and  an  excellent  vocabulary  of  a  previously  unknown  Shastan  dialect 
was  obtained. 

Later,  a  remnant  of  still  another  Shastan  tribe  of  unknown  language 
and  unknown  name  was  located  in  the  deep  canyon  of  South  Fork  Salmon 
River  immediately  north  of  the  lofty  snowclad  peaks  of  the  Salmon  Alps. 
This  tribe,  whose  name  is  Hah-to-ke-he-wuk,  proves  to  be  closely  related 
to  both  Konomdho  and  Shasta. 

One  more  tribe  whose  name  and  affinities  seem  to  have  escape  the 
inquiring  eye  of  ethnolo  fists  is  the  Ni-i-che  of  the  South  Pork  Trinity 
River  ~a  Wintoon  group  related  to  the  Norrelrauk  of  Hay  Pork. 
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The  rugged  region  among  whose  canyons  dwelt  these  strange  peoples 
proves  to  be  the  center  of  distribution  (or  concentration)  of  an  amazing 

* 

number  of  tribes,  for  in  this  northwestern  corner  of  California  within 
a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  from  the  little  mining  town  of  WeaverVille 
may  be  found  the  homes  ~at  least  the  former  homes —  of  sixty- four  tri- 
bes speaking  distinct  dialects  of  no  fewer  than  fifteen  linguistic  stocks. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  there  are  in  so 
small  an  area  so  many  tribes  speaking  different  languages. 

Once,  after  traveling  up  and  down  the  Coast  of  Mendocino  County, 
as  I  had  done  at  intervals  for  three  or  four  years,  searching  for  the 
sole  survivor  of  a  tribe  about  which  next  to  nothing  was  known,  the  re- 
ward came.   From  time  to  time  the  man  had  been  seen,  but  no  one  ^ew  where 
he  was.   inally,  after  the  last  vain  search  I  left  the  coast  at  Westport, 
and  drove  easterly  over  the  moimtain  to  Long  Valley  and  camped  in  a  gro- 

ve  of  ponderosa  Pines  near  the  southernmost  ^thapaskan  settlement  in 
California.  Next  day,  in  the  course  of  work  with  an  old  resident  Indian 

c 

woman,  I  asked  if  she  knew  the  ^oast  Indian  I  had  been  looking  for. 
She  replied  that  the  only  survivor  of  that  tribe  was  'Old  '^ony  ^ell*. 
On  inquiring  if  she  knew  where  'Old  ^ony'  was,  she  answered,  poin- 
ting,  "Why  out  there  chopping  wood*.  One  may  imagine  my  feelings  on 
unexpectedly  finding  the  object  of  so  protracted  and  hitherto  vinsmc- 
cessful  a  search. 

On  going  to  •Tony'  the  first  result  was  rather  discouraging;  he 
said  he  knew  what  I  was  there  for  --as  he  had  seen  me  working  with  the 
woman—  but  would  not  give  me  one  word  of  his  language.  His  people  had 
been  persecuted  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Whites  until  he  was  the 


only  one  left,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  g-ive  a  white  person  any  infor- 
mation •   Failing  to  make,  headway,  I  changed  the  subject  and  told  him 
where  I  had  camped.  He  replied  that  he  knew  already^   I  noticed  that 
he  was  whittling  a  plug  of  tobacco  with  a  very  poor  knife  ,  so  I  handed 
him  my  knife,  adding  that  if  he  liked  it  he  might  keep  it,  which  he  did. 
Then  I  suggested  that  he  had  better  come  to  my  camp  at  suppertime  and 
have  something  to  eat  with  us.  He  agreed*  The  knife  and  supper  proved 
entering  wedges.   I  didn't  press  him  that  evening  more  than  to  ask  the 
names  of  the  trees  among  which  we  were  camped,  and  of  a  few  birds  we  saw 
or  heard,  but  when  he  left  at  dark  I  remarked  that  we  would  eat  at  day- 
light and  would  be  glad  of  his  company.  He  came,  and  we  spent  the  day 
together.  qB  reaking  his  promise  of  the  day  before,  he  talked  freely  and 
gave  me  a  fair  skeleton  vocabulary  of  his  language  —  the  Oo-kUt-on-til- 
kah~  which  during  later  visits  (with  him  and  with  an  old  relative  dis- 
covered  by  accident)  was  materially  increased. 

In  *^eptember  1905  while  working  with  an  old  Mokalumne  Indian  in 

Amador  Obunty  I  asked  if  he  knew  of  any  survivor  of  the  Poo-soo-ne  tribe 

« 

formerly  living  at  the  mouth  of  American  River.  He  replied  that  a 
woman  born  at  Poo-soo-ne  had  married  a  Kanaka  belonging  to  a  dredger 
crew  working  among  the  channels  of  the  Delta  region  and  then  living  in 
a  houseboat  anchored  in  the  Sacramento  opposite  the  mouth  of  American 
River. 


On  attempting  to  see  this  woman  and  finding  no  obvious  means  of 
reaching  her  without  swimming,  I  called  from  the  bank  and  a  girl  on  the 
houseboat  replied.   I  told  her  I  wanted  to  ^o  to  the  boat,  v/hereupon 
after  some  disparaging  remarks  she  loosened  a  small  rowboat  and  took  me 

over.  Her  mother  was  not  at  home  but  the  girl  verified  the  fact  that  the 
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mother  was  bora  at  Poo-soo^ne* 

On  my  next  visit  I  was  more  fortunate,  securing  an  interesting  vo- 
cabulary from  the  mother.   When  about  to  leave,  the  old  woman  seemed 
disturbed  and  told  me  with  some  trepidation  that  the  language  she 
had  given  me  was  really  not  that  of  Poo-soJ-ne( whose  inhabitants  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Whites  )  but  6'f  the  No-too-mus-se  rancheria  called 
Kah-de-mah,  some  nine  or  ten  miles  distant  on  the  mainlend,  where  irhe 
had  lived  during  her  girihooa.   Un  inquiring  ii  tiiere  vms  any  o^iler 
survivor  of  the  Poo-soo-ne  tribe  she  said  that  her  older  brother, 
•^lind  Tom^,  bom  and  raised  at  Poo-soo-ne,  talked  this  language,  and 
was  now  living  near  a  hop  ranch  on  the  South  side  of  American  River  nine 
miles  from  Sacramento. 

I  hired  a  horse  and  buggy  and  drove  up  there,  and  after  some  aif- 
ficulty  located  'Blind  Tom*.   He  was  totally  blind  and  was  cared  for  bjr 
a  Negro  woman*  He  was  the  most  bashful  man  I  ever  met  and  it  was  only 
after  a  number  of  visits  at  intervals  during  several  years  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  fairly  good  vocabulary  of  his  language. 

He  told  me  that  the  name  of  his  tribe  is  Nis^se-pa-we-nan,  usually 
slurred  to  Pa-we-nan,  adding  that  the  principal  village  was  Poo-soo^ne 
on  the  north  side  of  the  jxinction  of  American  River  with  the  Sacramento, 
where  he  was  born  and  raised,  and  whose  language  he  spoke.  He  said  also 
that  another  of  their  villages,  one  called  Sah-mah  ,was  situated  on  what 
is  now  the  cemetery  in  the  southern  part  of  Sacramento  City,  south  of 
which  were  the  Hool-poom-ne,  a  tribe  speaking  an  entirely  different  lan- 
guage—  the  Mewan. 

During  successive  visits  much  information  was  obtained  about  his 
*  tribe  and  villages.   They  held  the  Sacramento  only  as  far  up  as  the 
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forks  at  the  junction  of  Feather  River,  beyond  which  their  settlements 
followed  the  Feather  to  Nicolaus.   In  addition  to  names  of  sites  of  his 
own  tribe  he  gave  me  the  names  and  in  some  cases  the  exact  locations  of 
a  nxmber  of  Pat-win  and  Ko-roo  rancherias  on  Sacramento  River, 


^  ?< 
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VICISSITUDES  OF  ETHNOLOaiC/L  FIELD  WOHC 


X      It 
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In  field  work  amorif^  Indians  one  has  many  aurpriaea. 


irany  diaappointmenta,  rnd  some 


)re«,l 


J  oys 


In  California,  which  at  the  time  of  the/ occupation  by 
the  Spanish  Mexicans  had  a  very  large  aborifsi^al  population, 
there  are  still  believed  to  be  about  IP, 000  Indiana.     Of 
these,  a  large  proportion  live  in  remote  and  inaccessible 
plices,  rmoDQ  mountains,  in  canyons  or  on  deserts. 

Those  of  us  who  have  spent  years  of  our  lives  working 
amon'^  them  have  learned  to  keep  on  open  ear  for  oluea,  dropped 
at  random,  that  might  lead  to  the  location  of  a  survivor  of 
some  unknoi.w  or  little-known  tribe.     Inmost  instances  hints 
of  this  kind  lead  merely  to  an  Indian  speaking  a  langaagp 
unknown  to  the  3  nt,  but  3ometim.es  to  discoveries  of 


». 


inestimable  value. 


y(onei3   told  of  an  Indian  man  or  '.vom.an  in  aorr.e 


out  of   the  way  place  who  ia  anid  to  apeak  an  unknown  language  — 


\ 
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a  lan/^uage  described  aa  utterly  unintellir^ible,  "a  dreadful 
kind  of  talk,  different  from  that  of  anybody  else*.     Search 


for  this  impor tan  t  person  often  m 


a  trip  of  five  hundred 


or  a  thousand  miles  and  usually  ends  in  failure,  for  if  the 
horr.e  of  the  Indian  is  reached,  the  prize  is  likely  to  be 
away,  no  one  knows  V7here.     Uost  often  these  people  are  very 
old— too  old  to  work— and  if  able  to  walk  wander  about  visiting 

.  • 

Indians  of  other  tribes*     In  searchir^  for  them  I  have  more 
than  ence  continued  the  ^uest  for  several  successive  aumrr.ers, 
travelin^^  thousands  of  miles  before  findir^  the  one  souisht. 

tUs 

In  most  cases  ife^  person  turned  out  to  be  a  member  of  a  well- 

A 

known  thoujj^  distant  tribe;  in  others  the  reward  .has  been  t^eat, 
more  than  compensating  for  the  tir^e,   risks,  cost,  and  physical 
fatigue  of  the  pursuit. 

In  five  or  six  instances  the  person  found  proved  to  be 
the  sole  survivor  of  an  otherwise  ertinct  tribe,  a  tribe 
whose  language— and  in  some  cases  the  tribal  name  also— were 


i 
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unknown  to  anthropolo/yists. 


Some  years  ago  I  made  several   tripa  in  the  country  about 
Mt.   Diablo  hoping,  without   success .  to  discover  a  descendant 
of  the  tribe  that  formerly  lived  there.     Then  something  happened 
that  gave  me  a  great  thrill.     I  received  a  letter  from  Miss 
Wanda  Muir^^d.-iughter  of  the  late  John  Muir  asdfnow  Mrs.   Thomas 
R.  Hai^)  telling  me  that  she  had  located  an  Indian  on  Mt. 

» 

Diablo  Dji6  could  take  me  to  himi     I  lost  no  time  in  ^in<r  there. 


9xs±  The  man  was  found  as  stated.     After  a  few  preliminaries  I 


asked  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  count  ten* in  his  nat 


ive 


language.  He  did,  uttering  the  numerals  suddenly  and  with 
great  emjhisis.  They  were  the  strangest  counts  I  had  ever  heani 
In  response  to  inquiry  as  to  vvhere  he  cajr«  from  he  replied, 
•J*m  a  J^ik^E^rf^c^^Yaqui/  from  Mexico :•  It  was  a  wann  day 


but  my  temperature  fell  many  degrees. 


Wi> 


Other  trails  were  more  productive, /leading  to  unknown 
tribes:  ^o  jjf^  to  old  meni  two  to  old  women;  while  one  or 
two  others  took  me  to  Indians  whose  tribal  names  and  home  country 
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were  known  but  of  whom  no  individual  had  been  found  and  the 
language  had  been  only  inferred. 


In  another  case  it  was  known  that  a  tribe,  now  1 

9  ^^ 


oa^  ex 


tinct.  dv7elt  on  the  upper  part  of  New  TRiver,  a  northern  tribu- 
tary  of  the  Trinity,  but  neither  the  name  nor  the  language  ^ 


were  known.     After  aeveral  visits  to  the  rerion  I 


O' 


was  told  of  an  old  man  said  to  have  been  born  on  New  River, 
finding  him,  he  told  me  that  when  a  little  child  his  parents 
and  others  of^Wj^4&je  had  been  killed  by  the  brutal  gold 


On 


miners  and  that  he  hid  been  saved  and  adopted  by  the  Hoopa. 
whose  lan^age  he  had  learned,  foi^ettiiTg  his  own.     He  had 
learned  also  the  language  of  a  neighboring  tribe,   the  Chirariko. 

Not  accepting  the  statement  that  he  had  entirely  forgotten 
his  lan^iage,   I  asked  him  to  'try  to  remember  certain  words,  such 
as  fire,  water,  mountain,  river,  father,  mother,  and  so  on. 
»«4ftiay(4he  result  was  negative.     Nevertheless,  after  repeated 


visits 


at  intervals  for  several  years,  my  daughter 


Zenaida  and  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  thirty-five  words  and 
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al3o  the  name  of  his  tribe. 


Tlo»hom-tah-hQi^  ii^iiuli  he  knew 

A 


perfectly  tmd  repeated  a^in  and  a^pain,  often  slurring  it  to 
Tlo»horr~toi  and  eTen  Tlom-toi. 

Thirty-five  words  doSiftt  niake  much  of  a  vocabulary  from 
which  to  deteniiine  the  status  of  a  tribe,  but  they  are  something, 
/nd  A'hen,  as  in  this  case,  they  differ  radically  from  oorresrontj- 
in/r.  words  in  any  known  lan'mage.   and  cannot  be  assigned  to  any 
known  linguistic  atock.  they  surely  are  important. 

On  Salmon  Hiver,  a  tributary  of  the  Klamath,  several  members 


of  a  tribe-«»the  Konomeho— said  to  have  been  long  extinct, 


were 


discovered,  .and  an  excellent  vocabulary  of  a  previously  unknown 
Sha^fan  dialect  was  obtained.  ^'''-^^ ''-:>'r^'(l  ■^^^^^:J>^ 


Later,  a  remnant  of  still  another  Shastan  tribe  of  unknown 
lan^qjiage  and  unknown  name  was  located  in  the  deep  canyon  of  South 
Fork  Salmon  River  immediately  north  of  the  lofty  snowclad  peaks 
of  the  Salmon  Zips.   This  tribe,  whose  name  is  Hah-to-ke^-he-'/mk.  ' 
proves  to  be  closely  related  to  both  Konomeho  and  Shasta. 

/ no theiv tribe  whose  name  and  affinities  seem  to  have 


■MatfMWwMtfw 
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escaped  the  in^irins  eye  of  ethnologists  i  3  the  Ni-i^-che  of  the 
South  Fork  Trinity  Hiyer— a  Wintoon  group  related  to  the  Norrelmuk 
of  Hay  Fork. 

4 

The  rugged  region  among  whose  canyons  dwelt  these  atran^^ 
peoples  proves  to  be  the  center  of  distribution  (or  concentration) 
of  an  amazing  number  of  tribes,  for  in  this  northwestern  corner  of 


California  within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  jriles  from  the  little  mining 
town  of  Weaverville  may  be  found  the  homes— at  least  the  former 

« 

homes— of  sixty-four  tribes  speaking  distinct  dialects  of  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  linguistic  stocks.  It  may  be  doubted  if  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  there  are  in  so  small  an  area  so  many  tribes 
speaking  different  languages. 

Once,  after  traveling  up  and  down  the  Coast  of  Mendocino 
County,  as  I  hod  done  at  intervals  for  Wiree  or  four  years,  search- 
ing for  the  sole  survivor  of  a  tribe  about  which  next  to  nothing 
was  known,  the  reward  caxne.  From  time  to  time  the  man  had  been 
seen,  but  no  one  knew  where  he  was.  Finally,  after  the  last  vain 

t 

search  I  left  the  coast  at  Westport  and  drove  easterly  over  the 


Field  Work 


4 

mountaina  to  Lon^;  Valley  and  camped  in  a  grove  of  bov\.dLero3aLT>l'Vx<LS 
near  the  southernmoat  Hhapaakan  settlement  in  CaHfomia.     Next 
day,  in  the  course  of  work  with  an  old  resident  Jndian  worran, 
I  asked  if  she  knew  the  Coast  Indian  I  had  been  lookiao-  f6r.     She 


replied  that  the  only  survivor  of  that  tribe  was  "Old  Tony -^^^^ 
On  in^iuirinp;  if  she  knew  where  'Old  Tony*  was,  she  answered, 
pointing,   "Why  out  there  choppin^j  wood*.     One  may  imagine  my 
feelings  on  unexpectedly  finding  the  object  of  so  j retracted  and 
hitherto  unsuccessful  a  search. 

On  goinr;  to  *Tony*   the  first  result  was  rather  discouraging; 


he  said  he  knew  what  I  was  there  for — as  he  had  seen  me  work- 


\ 


ing  -vith  the  woman— hat  would  not  give  me  one  word  of  his  langua'^. 


Hi-s  people  had  been  persecuted  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  whites 
until  he   ms  the  only  one  left,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  give 
a  white  person  any  information.     Failing  to  make  headway,  I 
changed  the  subject  and  told  him  where  I  had  camped.     He  replied 


that  he  knew  already,     ft^aie 


I  noticed  that  he  was 


whittling  a  plug  of  tobacco  with  a  very  poor 


,  so  I  handed 


Field  Work 
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him  fry  knife,  adding  that  if  he  liked  it  he  might  keep  it, 
which  he  did.     Then  I  au^^ested  that  he  had  better  come  to  my 


carr,p^fand -have  something  to  eat  with  us.C^  auppe rtiir. 
agreed,  tg^feiats; 


He 


c 


The  knife  and  supper  proTed  entering  wedges.     I  didn't 


press  hirr  that  evening  more  than  to  ask  the  nojnes  of  the  trees 
among  which  we  were  camped,  andi  of  a  few  birds  we  saw  or  heard, 
but  when  he  left  at  dark  I  remarked   that  we  would  eat  at  day- 
light and  would  be  glad  of  hi3  company.     He  cafne,  find  we  spent 
the  day  together.     Breaking  his  promise  of  the  day  before,  he 


talked  freely  and  gave  me  a 


fair  skeleton  vocabulary  of 


•• . ' 


.  n/ 


hi3  lan-^ua^— the  Oo-kot-on-til'-kak-»which  during  later  visits 


VK,- 


/^was  materially  increased. 


Field  Work 


In  September  1903  while  workiri^^  with  an  old  Mokalumne 


Indian  in  /mador  County  I  asked  if  he  knew  of  any  survivor  of 
the  Poo-3oo-ne  tribe  fonnerly  at  ^he  mouth  of  American  Piver. 

A 

He  replied  that  a  woman  bom  at  Poo-30o'-ne  had  married  a  Kanaka 

dredQer^^ong  the  channels  of  the  Delta 


refT.ion  and 


o 


then  living  in  a  houseboat  anchored  in  the 


Sacramento  opposite  the  mouth  of  American  Kiver. 

On  attempting  to  see  this  woman  and  f  indin.p;  no  obvious 
means  of  reaching  M'ln  4iii,m  f,  without  swimming,  I  called  from  the 
bank  and  a  girl  on  the  houseboat  replied.     I  told  her  I  wanted 
to  go  to  the  boat,  whereupon^she  loosened  a  small  rowboat  and 
took  me  over.     Her  mother  was  not  at  home  but  the  girl  verified 
the  fact  that  the  mother  was  bom  at  Poo-soo-ne. 

fttL  my  next  visit  I  was  miore  fortunate,   securing  an 
interesting  vocabulary  from  the  mother.     When  about  to  leave, 
the  old  woman  seemed  disturbed  and  told  me  with  some  trepida- 


langua^ 


of  Poo-soo'-ne  ( 


\»»-tv-*-«j^^ 


C5ad  Been/'deaTroyed  by  the  Whites)  but  of 


a»M\ 
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the  No-too-nu3-3e  rancheria-  Kah-de-fnah,   some  nine  or  ten 
miles  distant  on  the  mainland,  'vhere  she  had  lived  during  woat 
♦#  her  girlhood.     On  in^uirir^  if  there  was  any  other  survivor 


of  the  Poo-30o-ne  tribe  she  said 


that  her  older  brother. 


*Blind  Torn*,  born  and  raised  at  Poo-3oo-ne,  talked  this  language, 
and  was  now  living  near  a  hop  ninch  on  the  south  aide  of  American 
River  nine  miles  from  Sacramento. 

I  hired  a  horse  and  buggy  and  drove  up  there,  otnd  after 
3ome  difficulty  located  'Blind  Tom*.     He  wa3  totally  blind 
?ind  wa3  cared  for  by  a  Negfo  wonan.     He  was  the  most  baahful 
man  I  ever  met  and  it  was  only  after  a  number  of  visits  at 
intervals  during  several  years  that  I  succeeded  in  securing  a 


fairly  good  vocabulary  of    his  laiiguage. 

He  told  me  that  the  n^ane  of  his  tribe  is  Nis-se -m-ffe^nan. 
usually  slurred  to  Fa-we^nan.   adding  that  the  principal  village 
was  Poo-soo^ne  on  the  north  side  of  the  junction  of  /jr.erican 
River  vvitJi  the  Sacramento,  where  h®  was  born  and  raised,  and 
whose  language  he  spoke.     Re^is^^^aid  that  another  of  their 


«. 


Field  V;ork   11 
villages,  one  called  Sah-mah,  was  situated  on  what  ia  now  the 
cemetery  in  the  southern  part  of  Sacramento  City,  south  of 
which  were  the  Hool«DOom«ne.  a  tribe  specJcing  an  entirely 
different  language— the  Mavan. 

During  successive  visits  much  information  was  obtained 
about  his  tribe  and  villages.  They  held  the  Sacramento  only 
as  far  up  as  the  forks  at  the  junction  of  Feather  River, 
beyond  which  their  settlements  followed  the  Feather 
Nicjlaus.  ^^  gave  me  ctea  the  names  and  in  some  cases  the 


exact  locations  of  a  number  of  Pat-win  and  Ko-roo  rancherias 


on  Sacramento  River. 


ill 


%  ii 


(llilL. 


|( 
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a.(\  ciiwy 


•<«aj4t'T«. 


THS  NAME  •WXIAKKB* 


l«o»c;3ca>$« 


<tm 


;jSlMF 


loaslor  spdLt  < 


disadvazxUct  of  aablguitj.    Indians 
'  thA  Sortbarn  Wlntoon  avplr  it  to  tl 


Wlotoon 


thcBsalvM* 


.-:.< 


•>1««  i^'       '^1^ 


valloj  ragion  of  northam  Mandocino  County ^ 


Mountains 


luks  to  tha  Athabaakan  trlbaa  lamsdiataly  north  of  thawalTas 
both  casas  It  was  adoptad  by  tha  aarly  whita  aattlars  and  Its 
In  t.hm  tMo  aansaa  indioatad  la  coaaum  today* 


til 


confusion 


i 


distinct  linguistic  stocks  Is  too  obvious  to  raquira  argoaent 


nmsi  always  laply 


Bsant 


•ittw  m- 


I 


J 


ifould 


Oi^d  to  tha  Athabaston  trlbaa  of  Round  VaUay  ragion.  In  aa 
^h  aa  it  la  a  Wlntoon  M>rd  naaning  •northam  talkara^*  it  la  hard 
undaratand  how  and  by  whom  it  caaia  to  ba  appUad  to  tha  Athabaakana 


in  Qi^•^^^'*•^^^|^v^    •i*^'*  mmm  ^«S-ilMwfe  ffeeiiv*>*« 


^Md 


^     Anothar  paculiar  f aatura  li  that  in  tha  caaa  of  tha  Round  Vall^ 


Varioualy  apallad,  as  Wailakkl,  TittLaakaa,  \<jrlackar, 
UckaSf  I-lac-ca,  Qjr-lao-ca,  &o. 


\m 


,     Thts  <t':<i  of-.'Ter 


vglLaa  th«  AthasbMkans  to  whom  it  wm  &ppli«d  not  onlj  rveocnli 
it  M  a  di«tinetlT»  nuM  for  th0M«lr«s  but  aaay  of  thmi  um  it 


for  thOBMlTM* 


•A   .«!■••• 


4r^^  abrwM 


-itt   flh(«. 


la  tho  COM  of  both  grouiMi  it  is  not  onlj  a  loeal  toxm 


but  prwnd—  tho  litoraturo,  both  hittorioel  and  anthropologioal^ 
and  in  vaxy  laanar  inatanesa  is  so  loosalor  ussd  that  it  is  iapos- 


sibla  to  ditaxwlns  which  triba  was  ■aant« 


•"** 


Tha  Wintoon  tana  Vi-lak-ka^  Bsanlag  north  lancuafs^  is 
usad  bj  aararal  Wintooa  tribaa  to  daai«nata  paopla  living  farthar 


north* 


'»  \,-'-.  '. 


>• 


wo 


1^^   In  195I«  and  doubtlaaa  for  aavaral  jaara  aarliar^  it  ms 
usad  bgr  Major  P«  B*  Raading  and  othtr  whita  sattlara  of  tha  uppar 
SaersBMito  VaUsy  aa  tha  propar  naas  for  tha  Wintoon  triba  living  on 
sad  north  of  Cottonwood  Graak«  and  tha  saas  yaar  (1051)  waa  offieiallj 
noordad  for  this  triba  by  tha  California  liadian  Coasdaaionars. 


*ft«w. 


'•a* 


Having  appaarad  la  QovarmMnt  Baporta^  it  aoon  found  ita  wsj 


into  tha  writlnga  of  athnologiata*  This  would  not  hava  baan  objaa- 
tion^la  if  it  had  baan  oonflnad  to  tha  triba  in  quaation,  but»  ufr- 
fortuaataljy  it  oaas  to  ba  attaehad  alao  to  a  widaljr  diffarsnt  triba— 

« 

ona  balonging  to  tha  Athapaakan  atook,  ao  that  in  tha  litaratura  of 
Aaariean  EthBologz*  tha  nsaw  Wi-lak-ka  mj  ba  found  attaehad  to  tribaa 
of  two  linr^iatia  ateoka— 4flntoon  and  Athapaskaiw-tfaua  giving  riaa  to 


armoyanoa  and  conftMion, 


». 


Tha  naaM  Vt^fOaekar  is  writtan  on  a  asp  of  California  publishad 
in  ld51«  This  and  otbar  naaaa  of  tribaa  wars  plaoad  on  tha  asp  la 


1051  tnd  1052  bgr  Umxuj  B.  BroiOf  an  artist  who  at  th«  tiat  vat 
•ngagad  in  obtaining  akttohaa  and  othor  Indian  Batarlal  for  J*  H* 
Bartlatt*  Tho  position  of  tho  aap  it  jvat  aboro  Oottonwod  Croak 
on  tha  watt  aid*  of  SaeraaMoto  Rivar.  Brown*  a  infoxvatioa  waa  aalnlj 
froa  Hajor  R*  B*  Baddlng  (or  Saading}* 

On  Brown*  a  nap  tha  principal  diriaion  of  tha  Wintoon 'Car- 
ritorx  ia  ahom  hy  a  atrong  aaat<^iaat  Una  following  tha  eonraa  of 
Orindatona  and  Stooj  Craak  froa  tha  Boontaina  aaatarlj  to  and  around 
tha  north  (or  So-nan-aMk)  band  fiva  or  aix  »ilaa  nortfawaat  of  Orland, 
and  thanea  laaving  Stongr  Craak  and  eattlng  diraeUy  aeroaa  to  Saaraaanto 
RiTar*  Iforth  of  thia  ia  tha  *iyyiaekar  and  Noaaaae*  araa  (eolorad  aalnon 
rod).  It  ia  aaibarraaalng  to  oonfaaa  that  thair  aain  lina  doaa  not 
oorraapond  with  tha  principal  diTiaion  aa  now  known*  Iha  kajr  to  tha 
trottbla  any  ba  found  In  tha  Wonaal-ta  ka  wa  trlba^  whoaa  norihan 
bonndazy  (north  of  tha  aottth  of  Staaj  Craak)  appaars  to  agraa  with  tha 
Radding  and  Broim  Um  which  also  appaara  to  ba  tha  aouthem  boundazy 
of  tha  TahaaMi  triba* 

t 

^-Lak-kat    Piibliahad  rafaranea  cncartain  aa  to  triba-^whathar  Wintoon 

or  Athapaakan* . 
T]fjro-Laekaat    Ndaw  Laekaa  Raaarration— ^avmaon  in  Rapt.  Conanr* 


Indian  Affairs  for  ld56«    902»  1057* 


Indiaa 


(Standford*a  Coapand*  Gaog*  k  TraTal)»  London^  465» 
1870. 


Vjfjrv-JlAekMtt    Moat  IaoIm*  R«Mrv»tloiH-0«ig«r«  R«pi«  Conor* 
Zadiaa  Affairt  for  ld59»  d06-7»  IM0»  Bopt*  Ooht* 
ZnlUa  AffAiri  for  1^«  p.  3S9$  Id^l  TagrUr  (afUr  Ropt. 
CoBV*  ZndUa  Affair*  for  1862) ,  Calif enU  PanMr«  J^ma 


12,  1863. 
vya-Laokaaai    CItar  tika    Qaigar  in  Rapt.  Oeav*  Xteliaa  Affair* 


for  1859,  ^8.    1859* 


Aganojr>  4Uipti 


Inlian  Affairs 


1865,  579,  1865. 


Tlaokaat    Staith  RiTar  RaaarTatioii--8t«vans,  Ript*  Ooht*  iMim 

Affairs  for  1867,  130.    1868. 
Hyiaka  and  RboblMoka  of  tte  ■Bvntalna  of  trinitj  Oo.,  Tagrlor,  1860 
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VOCABULARIES  AND  WHAT  THEY  TEACH 
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^ 


J, 


\ 


j^f^v  ^  "^^  f  V  i 


I'-Jr 


V 

I  have  ample  vocabularies,  obtained  by  myself,  of  the  Northern 
Wintoon  of  the  McCLoud  and  Sacramento  Rivers;  the  Wintu  or  Numsoos 
of  the  Trinity  River;  the  Nor^rel-auk  of  Hay  Fork  Valley;  the  Nomslak- 
ke  of  Paskenta;  the  Kc4roo  of  the  Colusa  region;  the  Pat=win  of  Grimes 
and  Grand  Island;  the  Win  (Ko«pa;  of  Capay  Valley  on  Cache  Creek;  the 
Choo-helinettasel  of  the  Ladoga-Sites  region;  the  Kleturin  (KLets-sel) 
of  Cortena  Creek;  the  Chenspo-sel-^win  of  Long  Valley;  and  the  Poo-e^ 
win  of  the  southern  part  of  Sonoma  Valley  • 

I  have  never  taken  vocabularies  of  the  three  River  tribes 
Noema,  Tehama,  and  Nonnel^-te^e^wis— oy  long  continued  efforts  in  search 


/  ' 


living 


three  are  believed  to  be  extinct.     It  becomes  necessary, therefore,  to 
xi.ni  i^.^i. ^^.  #>«.a<««kn4'amr  1  •< a-i- •  r^^  unrviii  9A-hhArad  bv  oersons  Unfamiliar 


%dth  this  kind  of  t«rk.    Of  such,  the  only  ones  knowi  to  exist  for  the 


river  strip  under  consideration  are  two  from  Tehama^and  two  from  the 


Noema, 


r 


•^One  of  these,  a  shorTone  by"Afex,  S,  Taylop,  vras  published  in    '   1    -> 
Me  «Indianology  of  California'   (Calif.  Famer.  Vol*  13,  No.  16,  March 
*-53,  I860),     The  other,  likewise  called  Tehama,  was  collected  by  H.  B, 
,  Brown  in  1852  for  Gen.  J.  R.  B&rtlett,  and  published  i6  Power's  'Tribes 
*of  California,'  1877.  '^ 

'  ^In  the  original  manuscripts  in  my  po^ssion  the  heading  of  these 

vocabularies  are  clearly  written:     "Noemuc^d  Viyiacker"  by  Major  Redding, 
"Noenna  and  V^lao-ker"  by  Brown.   .^    x 

Schoolcraft,,  in g.85V Published  in  his  'Indian  Tribes'   (Vol.  4,  p. 
awa5.  1854)  a  vocabulary  received  from  Adaa^hnson,  an  Indian  apnj, 
without  iirfonnation  as  to  autWship  or  tribe  exdeptthe  mere  renark  that 
%  came  from  near  Major  Re<W&g»8  ranch.    It  is  a  vei^atifa  copy  o J  Major 
''!fedding's  manuscript  of  tk^  Noemuc  &  Slacker  with  a  ^^  ^TpQ^hlcal 
>«rrors  but  no  additionidfwords .    And  Bowers  in  1877  published  >^py  of 
T  Brown' s  Noema  vocabjd^ry  under  the  double  name  Noema.  Wylacker,  V 
JLfomia,'  52^28,  1^77). 


.bes 


• 


v.. 


.:.v  (  . 


^^ 


These  vocabularies,  trtien  contrasted  with  those  of  adjoining 


'I 


tribes  on  both  sides  (both  and  south)  seem  to  demonstrate  the  valid- 
ity  of  the  Central  or  Moralakke  group— ^a  group  relatively  small  in 
geographic  area  but  comprising  six  tribes-i^three  on  Sacramento  River  (Noema, 
Tehama,  and  No«mel«te*e->ds)-'-and  three  in  the  interior  (Nomlakkarproper, 
Wiefiikei«ril,  and  Dah=chin-chin^sne  • 

It  thus  appears  that  the  most  complete  break  in  the  dialects 

of  the  liltintoon  stock,  all  the  way  from  near  Mt.  Shasta  to  San  Fran- 

I 
Cisco  Bay,  is  along  an  eastnwest  line  passing  just  north  of  the  towns 

of  Norman  and  Princeton4jfa  line  separating  the  River  Tribe  Koroo  from 

the  No^el^e^e»wis,  and  the  interior  tribe  Choo«=»hel««iemiS'Sel  from  the 

t  t 

Dah-sfchin^hin^ane  • 

This  substantiates  the  statement  often  made  to  me  by  aged 
Colusa  Indians  from  both  Dahsehil  and  Wi^ster^ry  rancheriasj  namely,  that 
the  tribe  immediately  north  of  themselves  spoke  a  language  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  their  owiJifone  th^  could  not  understands 

It  appears ,  therefore  that  the  material  at  hand  is  sufficient  to 
admit  of  positive  and  apparently  final  results  so  far  as  concerns  the 
classification  and  distribution  of  most  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Wintoon 


■>  '    "  '■'    III    ilW      ■— «— «i^M 


stock-l^though  still  lacking  the  No=^elwtosikei=vds 


c 
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VXABULARIET)  AND  MIAT  THEY  TEACH 


I  have  anple  vooabularie8>  obtained  by  iq^reelTi  of  the  Northern 
VHLntoon  of  the  McCloud  and  Sacramento  Rlversj  the  WLntti  or  Ntnusooa 
of  the  Trinity  Ri-veri  the  NoxCreX-nuk  of  Hagr  Fork  Vallegr;  the  Noc»-laI&» 
k»  of  Pasknntai  the  Kb<>»roo  of  the  Colusa  region}  the  Pat-win  of  Grimes 
and  Grand  Island;  the  Win  (Kb>f>a)  of  Capay  Valley  on  Cache  Creek)  the 
ChoOi>hel»meni»sel  of  the  Ladoga-Sites  regioni  the  Kletwin  (KLet-sel) 
of  Cortena  Creek|  the  Ghen^po-sel^win  of  Long  Vall^j  and  the  Poo^-e* 
win  of  the  southern  part  of  Sonoma  Valley* 

I  have  never  taken  vocabularies  of  the  three  River  tribes 
No^na^  Tehama^  and  No-inel«te<-kB->«is  ««ngr  long  ccmtinued  efforts  in  searcl 
of  living  Indians  of  the  so  tribes  having  failed*  Iftifortuaately  all 
three  are  believed  to  be  extinct*  It  beccxnes  necessazy^  therefore^  to 
fall  back  upon  f ragmentaxy  lists  of  words  gathered  by  persons  unfamiliar 
with  this  kind  of  work*  Of  fubh«  the  only  ones  know  to  exist  for  the 
river  strip  under  emsideration  are  two  frmn  Tehama^  and  two  from  the 


One  of  these  ^  a  ^ort  one  by  Alex»  S«  Taylor^  was  published  in 
hie  » liidianoloey  of  Calif ornia*  (Califs  Fanner^  Vol#  13,  No«  16,  liarch 
23,  1860)#  The  other,  likewise  called  Tehama,  was  collected  by  H#B# 
Brown  In  1852  for  Qen»  J*  R#  Bartlett,  and  published  in  Power^s  » Tribes 
of  California, •  1877# 

2 

Hi  the  original  manuscripts  in  mcr  possession  the  heading  of  these 

vocabularies  are  clearly  written t  "Noeniuc  and  wyiacker^  by  Major  Redding, 
*'Noe*nMi  and  Mty^lac-tor"  by  Broiin# 

Schoolcraft,  in  18 5U  published  in  his  •  Indian  Tribes'  (Vol*  k$   ?• 
Ull^«lil5,  13  "^U)  a  vocabulary  received  from  Adam  Johnson,  an  Indian  a^jent, 
without  inf  omation  as  to  authorship  or  tribe  except  the  mere  reimark  that 
it  came  ffom  near  Ilajor  Bedding's  ranch*  It  is  a  verfaatum  copy  of  Hajor 
Redding' 8  manuscript  of  the  Noemuc  &  Ijjylackar  with  a  few  typot;rapliical 
errors  but  no  additional  words*  And  Powers  in  1877  published  a  copy  of 
Brown's  Noema  vocabulary  under  the  double  name  Noeraa,  \^lacker,  ('Tribes 
of  California,'  520-528,  1877)# 


7? 


These  vocabularies  when  contrasted  vrLth  those  of  adjoining 
tribes  on  both  sides  (north  and  south)  seem  to  demonstrate  the  valid* 
ity  of  the  Central  or  NomlaWce  group— a  tiroup  relatively  small  in 
geographic  area  but  con?)ri8ini;  six  tribes— three  on  Sacramento  River 
(NoemA|  Tehama  I  and  No«»Diel«-te-»kB»vi8)  «— and  three  in  the  interior 
(Nomlakke  proper,  VBLe«kexwril|  and  Dah-chin-chin-ne)# 

It  thus  appears  that  the  most  complete  break  in  the  dialects 
of  the  WLntoon  stocky  all  the  way  from  near  Mt«  Shasta  to  San  Frarw 

IS 

Cisco  Bi^f  is  along  an  east»west  line  passing  just  north  of  the  towns 
^    of  Norman  and  Princet<m-^a  line  separating  the  River  Tribe  Koroo  frcKii 


/  /  / 


the  No-mel-te«kaN»wi8f  and  the  interior  tribe  Choo^hel^mem^sel  £T<xa  the 
Dah-<;hin-chin»ne  # 

This  substantiates  the  statement  often  made  to  me  by  agod 
Colusa  Indians  from  both  Dah^Kdiil  and  WL-toi^iy  rancheriasi  naiely,  tJiat 
the  tribe  immediately  north  of  themselves  spoke  a  language  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  their  oim— one  they  could  not  understands 

It  appears  thereforo  that  the  material  at  hand  is  sufficient  to 
admit  of  positive  and  apparently  final  results  so  far  as  concerns  the 
classification  and  distribution  of  most  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Wintoon 
stock— though  still  lacking  the  IIo«mel-to-ke»wi8« 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 


preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


1 


vociiBTjLATiFs  isw  im?  rasy  teach 


I  have  ample  yooabularies,  obtained  by  myself ,  of  the 


of  the  McCloud  and  Saoramento  Rirers;  the 


Winttt  or  Hnafljiifia,  of  Trinity  River;  the 


of  Hay  Pork 


Yalley;  the 


_  I 


of  Paskenta;  the  Ko>roo  of  tke  OoluM 


region;  the  P.et-mil  of  Grimes  and  Grand  Island;   the  |!jjq, 

f 

(Ko-pa)  of  Capay  Va  ley  on  Cache  Creek;  the  Ohoo^hel'-wATn^ffA] 


"^-^     Creek;  the  0 


*'Sf*i(l^ 


;  the'Klfiiaii^  fKlet-sel)  of  Cortena 
of  Long  Valley;  and  the  Pooie«»itin 
of  the  southern  part  of  Sonoma  Valley. 

I  have  never  taken  vocabularies  of  the  three  Birer  tribes 
fiasma.  Mam.  and  Wo-melltft>Vffl^ytg^«y  long  continued  efforts 
in  search  of  living  Indians  of  these  tribes  havi'  g  failed.     Un- 
fortunately all  three  are  believed  to  be  extinct.     It  btoones 
necessary  therefore  to  fall  back  upon  fragmentary  lists  of  wrds 
gathered  by  prrsons  unfamiliar  wit6  this  kind  of  work.     Of  such, 
VciQ  only  ones  known  to  exist  for  the  ti%r  strip  under  corisiderati 


on 


4 


V 


2>. 


ere  2  from  'i'ehma;  and  2  from  the  Noema .     Surprising  as  it  may 


seem,  these  differ  enough  from  one  another  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  two  dialects,  "both  related  on  the  one  hand  to 
Nomla kke .  on  the  other  to  Northern  ^intoon. 


^\ 


tf 


r*     1 


\ 


X 


\ 


But  ^ile  sharing  many  words  with  their  norther^  relatively #. 


1), 


^ 


hardly  a  single  word— aside  from  those  cominon  to  the  whole 

■    • 

1 
series  of  wintoon  trihes— is  like  the  oo rrespondi pg  word  of  the 


£axfifir->the  tribe  with  V7hich  they  ere  in  direct  ofintaot  on  th^ 


south. 


1      \* 


\      S 


One  of  these,  e  short  one  by  Alex.  S,  Teylor,  was  u^»^ ^ 
lished  in  his   'Indisnologv  of  Qalifornia'*   (O^lif.  iBtt^ 
Vol  13,  No.  16,  March  23,  1860).     The  other,  likewisf 
called  Tehema .  was  collected  by  H.  ii.  Brown  in  1852  f<k 
Gen.  J.  B*  i^artlett,  and  published  in  Power's   » 


1377. 


^ 


^rr\ 


In  the  original  manuscripts  in  my  possession  the  heading 
of  these  vocabularies  are  clearly  written:  **Noemuc  and 
Wy],ecker^  by  Msjor  Bedding,  "Noe»pia  and  Wy->lrc»kor*^by  " 


•rown. 

Schoolcraft,  in  1864  published  in  his   * 

(vol. 4, p. 414-416, 1854)  a  vocabulary  re'eive 
Johnson,  an  Indian  agent,  without  information  as  to 
authorship  or  tribe  except  the  mere  remark  that  it  came 
frcm  near  Mai  or  Bedding's  ranch.     II;  is  a  verba  turn  copy 
of  M^jor  Bedding's  manuscript  of  the  Noemu9  <jfe  Wy lacker 
with  a  few  typographical  errors  but  no  additiona 
And  Po\vers  in  lo77  published  a  copy  of  Brown's 


vocabulary  under  the  double  name  woema.  Wvlaokeri''Tribe8 
of  O^ilifornia'.  520-528,187^.  ^ 


^ 

^i 


l'.  :» 


A 
f 


\l 


>? 


Theae  Tooabularies  whan  contraatad  with  thoaa  of  adjoining 
tribaa  on  both  sidaa  (north  and  aouth)  aeeo  to  demonatrete 
the  Talidity  of  the  Cantral  or  Homlakka  group— a  group  ra- 
latively  amall  in  geographic  area  but  oompriaing  aix  tribaa-- 
three  on  Sacramento  Rivar  lUsuma,.  IfthfiB&.  and  Ro-mellt^-Trxl^^g  1 
ani  three  in  the  interior  (MfljiljakkA  proper,  Wie>kflr«rn,  and 


vM 


It  thua  appaara  that  the  moat  complete  break  in  the 
dialects  of  the  Wintoon  atock,  all  the  way  fro«  nttr  Mt.  Sheet 
to  San  Franciaco  Bay,  ia  along  an  eeat-weat  line  paaaing  just 
north  of  the  towns  of  Morman  and  Prinoeton—a  line  separating 


a 


the  ^irer  tribe  Korog  from  the 


interior  tribe 


I  and  the 


from  the 


Thia  aubatantiataa  the  statement  often  made  to  me  by  aged 
Oolusa  Indiana  frJm  both  Kah'-ohi  1  and  Wj'-ter-ry  rancheriaa. 
namely,  that  the  tribe  immediately  north' of  themselres  spoka 
a  lapguaga  wholly  different  from  their  om—ona  they  could 


H 


V(^f 


not  understand* 


It  appaers  therefore  that  the  mpterial  at  hand  is  sufficient 
to  admit  of  positire  and  apparantly  final  results  so  far  as 
oonoerns  the  olassifioation  and  distribution  of  most  of  the 
numerous  tribes  of  ^intoon  stock— though  still  lacking  the 


X(/        J^i/ilZiJiictu^'L     (aiU       C^^H I 'p^nur^^    if^j-    ii)'^^^     TaU>'C< 


l( 


^-tft/rvpa/Viplu'cs       }lcT-e<^ 


H^ 


QdUn 


/U-lX-- 


JhAwtc     TaiA 
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DISTRIBUTION  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  WINTOON  TRIBES 


C.   Bart  Merrlan 


The  Wlntoon  tribes  collectively  occupied  the  western  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  the  bordering  foothills  on  the 
north  and  west  from  about  29  miles  south  of  Mount  Shasta  and  from  the 
high  mountains  at  the  head  of  Trinity  River  southerly  to  the  northern 
shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay  (San  Pablo  and  Sulsun  Bays);  and  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  lapped  over  for  a  few  miles  most  of  the  way 
from  their  northern  limit  to  Knights  Landing. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  American  occupancy  the  Wlntoon  were  a 
large  and  powerful  people.  They  were  represented  by  numerous  tribes^ 
some  of  which  spoke  dialects  unintelligible  to  their  nearest  neighbors. 
But  the  brutal  attacks  and  steady  long* continued  aggressions  of  the 
whites  resulted  in  the  extermination  of  several  tribes  and  the  reduction 
of  others  to  a  few  scattered  remnants. 

Even  half  a  century  ago  it  was  too  late  to  ascertain  the  boundaries 
and  dialects  of  several  of  these  tribes  (witness  the  investigations  of 
Stephen  Powers,  1871  to  1877,  Trit^es  of  Calif.  1877).  And  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  the  painstaking  investigations  of  Barrett, 
Kroeber,  and  myself,  while  adding  much  to  previous  knowledge,  are  scarred 
by  many  gaps. 

Nevertheless,  the  unexpected  sometimes  happens.  Some  years  ago  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  person  unknown  to  me,  inquiring  if  I  would  be 
interested  in  a  portfolio  of  original  sketches,  maps,  letters,  and  odds 
and  ends  found  among  the  possessions  of  the  artist  Henry  B.  Brown,  who 
in  1851  was  sent  to  California  by  General  J.  R.  Bartlett  to  mske  illus« 
trations  of  Indians  and  gather  other  material  for  a  work  on  California 
tribes  which  General  Bartlett  then  had  in  preparation^^^but  which  unfortu* 
nately  was  never  completed  or  published. 


^4^ 


I  naturally  acquired  this  material^  some  of  which  Is  Incorporated 
In  the  present  article.  Of  priceless  value  are  tvo  manuscript  maps: 
one,  a  small  sketch  by  Hajor  P.  B,  Redding  showing  the  upper  half  of 
Sacramento  Valley  and  tributary  streams,  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
extensive  area  occupied  by  the  northern  Wlntoon  tribes  distinctly  marked; 
the  other,  a  copy  of  Butler' s  Mag  of  California  and  the  Gold  Region, 
published  In  San  Francisco  In  1851.  This  Is  a  most  precious  document 
for  It  Is  the  very  copy  owned,  annotated,  and  signed  by  Henry  B.  Brown. 
It  not  only  shows  his  routes  of  1851  and  1852,  with  tribal  names  written 
In  various  places  (mainly  after  Glbbs),  but  also  presents  hand  colored 
areas  Indicating  the  tribal  possessions  of  the  "Wylacker  and  Noemue" 
(Northern  Wlntoon),  **No8ah8**  (No88e  or  Yahnah)^  ^'Cuahna"  (Midoo)^  and 
**Colu8e*^  (Koroo  and  Patwin)  a8  under8tood  by  hlm^ 

^'    Brown's  map^^by  which  Is  meant  Brown's  copy  of  the  Butler  map  of 
1851^  hand  colored  and  sparsely  sprinkley  with  tribal  names^^^obvlously 
represents  the  joint  knowledge  of  Major  Redding  and  Henry  Brown^  The 
northern  limit  of  the  ••Wy lacker"  area  (Northern  Wintoon),  copied  from 
Redding' s  sketch  map  already  mentioned^  was  definitely  located  on 
Sacramento  River  at  the  junction  of  what  he  called  Salt  Creeks  But  the 
stream  entering  the  Sacramento  from  the  west  at  this  point  is  now  called 
Slate  Creek, ^  At  its  mouth  is  the  small  settlement  of  La  Moine  (by  air 


*  Since  Redding' 6  time^  there  have  been  several  unfortunate  changes 
and  transpositions  in  the  names  of  streams  tributary  to  Sacramento  River « 
On  the  west  side  of  the  river  the  present  Slate  Creek  was  called  Salt 
Creek;  Red  Bank  Creek  was  called  Red  Bluff  Creek;  the  first  sisable  creek 


Thoms 


Thoms 


There  are  other  errors^  the  most  serious  of  which  is  the  misplacement  of 
McCloud  River,  the  largest  stream  in  northern  California.  It  is  shown  ai 
entering  the  upper  Sacramento  some  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Pit  River, 
whereas  it  is  the  main  branch  of  Pit  River • 


line  19  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Redding^  and  about  7  [lollea]  above 
the  mouth  of  Pit  River) «  For  the  past  25  years  old  Indiana  on  the 
McCloud  have  told  me  that  their  northern  limit  was  In  this  neighborhood^ 
usually  placing  It  at  the  junction  of  North  Salt  Creek  with  the 

« 

Sacramento,  a  point  2  miles  north  of  La  Molne,  It  Is  gratifying  to  know 
that  Redding  located  It  In  the  same  place  three  quarters  of  a  century 


ago 


This  proves  that  Major  Redding  Is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  defln* 


Itely  fixing  the  northern  limit  of  the  Wlntoon  stock,  which  In  spite  of 
later  attempts  to  place  elsewhere^  Is  now  I  trust  finally  established « 

It  Is  a  fine  tribute  to  Major  Redding* s  knowledge  of  Indian  tribes 
that  he  was  able  76  years  ago  to  establish  the  most  Important  boundary 
of  the  Hflntoon  trlbes««a  boundary  that  stands  today  and  must  ever  stand 
as  a  corner  stone  In  the  geography  of  the  great  Wlntoon  Nation*^ 

The  unfortunate  circumstance  that  his  observations  and  those  of 
Brown  have  remained  unpublished  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  has 
deprived  anthropologists  of  much  basic  Information,  thereby  delaying 
the  final  recognition  of  some  of  the  major  territorial  divisions. 

Nevertheless,  subsequent  field  work  has  developed  many  of  the 
essential  facts «  Powers  treated  the  (Northern)  Wlntoon  and  Patwln  In 
separate  chapters,  regarding  them  as  distinct  groups*  At  the  same  time 
he  says,  **The  Wlntun  language  has  many  words  In  common  with  the  Patwln, 
a  third  or  more  according  to  my  brief  vocabularies'*  (Trl^bes  Calif.,  p. 
232,  1877) •  His  large  colored  map  of  California,  made  apparently  after 


*  I  like  to  use  the  term  '^nation**  for  such  an  outstanding  series  of 
related  tribes,  tied  together  by  blood  and  language.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  lack  political  unity • 


the  text  had  been  written  (doubtless  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology),  unites  the  two  under  the  word  "Win-tun,"  separating  then 
by  a  heavy  dotted  line  which  follows  the  course  of  Stony  and  Grindstone 
Creeks— thus  agreeing  with  the  boundary  as  given  by  Redding  and  Brown. 

Barrett,  in  1908,  on  his  owp  of  the  "Southern  Territory  of  the 
Wintoon  linguistic  Stock,"  indicates  the  division  by  a  straight  dotted 
line  running  easterly  from  the  junction  of  Stony  and  Little  Stony  Creeks, 
frankly  stating  that  "only  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  boundary 
between  these  two  dialectic  areas  could  be  determined"  (p.  289),  This 
agrees  with  information  obtained  by  me  from  several  tribes  during  many 
years  of  field  work.* 

The  distance  between  Redding' s  and  Barrett' s  lines  is  less  than  20  miles 
and    although  the  change  of  language  Is  much  more  strongly  marked  along 
the  southern,  the  choice  between  them  might  easily  result  from  the  direction 
of  approach.  If  from  the  north,  as  in  the  case  of  Redding  and  Broxm,  the 
Stony  Creek  line  would  naturally  be  chosen,  i^iile  if  from  the  south,  as  In 
the  case  of  Powers,  Barrett  and  ny  own  informants,  it  would  be  the  one  run-> 
ning  easterly  from  the  Junction  of  Stony  and  Little  Stony  Creeks  in  southern 
Qlenn  County. 

Both  lines  represent  changes  of  dialect:  the  Stony  Creek  line  near 
to  the  river  marking  the  separation  of  the  Tehama  on  the  north  from  the 
No-mel-te»ke-wis  on  the  south,  and  farther  west  the  Nom^lak-ke  proper  from 


*  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  the  evidence  as  to  the 
affinities  of  the  Dah-chln  chln-ne  are  not  absolutely  conclusive.  I  have 
no  vocabulary  of  the  tribe  and  have  placed  it  with  the  Mcna^lak^ke  on  the 
strength  of  assertions  by  Indians  of  neighboring  tribes  that  their  language 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ndah>lak*ke  of  Paskenta»<^whieh  has  the  advantage 
of  agreesMnt  with  Barrett's  Information. 


their  close  relations^  the  Dah«^ chin* chin* ne;  while  the  more  southern 
line  [Is]  the  divide  between  major  linguistic  groups  of  the  stock** the 
Dah* chin* chin* ne  and  Mo*fliel*te*k^wls  of  the  Norn*  lak*ke  group  on  the 
north^  and  the  Choo*hel*mem*sel  and  Koroo  of  the  Koroo*Napa  group  on 
the  south* 

On  Brown's  map  the  territory  of  the  Northern  Wlntoon  from  Salt 
Creek  to  near  Stony  Creek  Is  colored  a  uniform  pale  sage  green.  On 
the  northern  part  of  this  area^  above  Red  Bank  Creek^  the  name  ''Wylacker'* 
Is  written;  on  the  southern  part^  the  word  *'Noemuc/*  Between  them^ 
following  the  course  of  Red  Bluff  Creek  (Rsd  Bank  Creek)  Is  a  distinct 
dotted  llne«  This  would  seem  to  Imply  that  Redding  and  Brown  recog«» 
nlzed  the  Moemuc  as  differing  from  the  Northern  **Wylacker^  (Northern 
Wlntoon)^  but  did  not  consider  the  difference  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  warrant  a  different  color  on  the  map*  Apparently  they  assuaied^  from 
the  nuBA>er  of  words  comoon  to  the  two  dlalectSj  that  these  were  closely 
related  tribes  or  bands  speaking  essentially  the  same  language*  This 
would  account  for  the  Inclusion  of  many  Northern  Wlntoon  words  In 
their  vocabularies.* 

Much  more  information  is  needed  but  I  fear  not  likely  to  be  secured^ 
concerning  the  boundaries  and  dialects  of  the  River  tribes  Noema^  Tehama^ 
and  No*mel*te*k£*wiSt 

This  is  the  more  important  since  Redding  evidently  based  the  southern 


*  I  have  the  original  manuscripts  of  both  vocabularies:  Brown* s  of 
171  words;  Redding' s  of  105  words  and  14  sentences*  Both  were  written  in 
1852*  They  were  titled  *'Noe*ma  &  Hylac*ker**  by  Brown;  **Noemuc  &  Wylacker'' 
by  Redding*  That  the  difference  In  spelling  is  of  no  consequence  is 
proved  by  Brown's  own  writing^  for  he  wrote  the  name  '*Noemuc''  on  his  map, 
and  '*Noema*'  on  his  vocabulary* 


boundary  of  his  Wy lacker  and  Hoenuc  division  on  personal  familiarity 

with  Che  river  tribes. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  express  the  hope  that 
Brown' s  Sacramento  Valley  material  gathered  for  Oen,  Bartlett  in  1831 
and  1852  with  the  help  of  Major  Redding,  may  yet  come  to  light. 

The  southern  boundary  of  this  area— the  dividing  line  between 
their  northern  or  'Vylacker"  and  southern  or  "Coluse"  divisions— is 
shown  as  crossing  Sacramento  River  a  little  north  of  the  mouth  of 

Stotqr  Creek,* 

On  the  south  side  of  this  line  on  Brown*  s  map  the  large  southern 
area  called  "Coluse"  (here  meaning  toroo  and  Patwin)  is  painted  salmon 
red,  leaving  no  question  about  its  boundaries  as  then  understood. 
Crossing  the  Sacramento  at  or  immediately  below  the  Munro  Ranch,  it 
is  shown  as  continuing  easterly  across  Butte  Creek  and  spreading 
broadly  southward  to  the  Junction  of  Feather  River  with  the  Sacramento, 
thus  coBq>letely  enclosing  not  only  Butte  Creek  sink  but  also  the 
Marysville  Buttes  and  Sutter  Basin. 

S Hoeing  for  Inaccuracies,  the  east-west  breadth  of  the  Koroo- 
Patwin  strip  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  as  located  by  Brown  could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  twelve  miles. ^  This  is  of  great  Interest, 


*  On  this  map  as  published,  the  positions  of  Stony  Creek  (printed 
Stone  Creek)  and  Sycamore  Slough  are  transposed. 

f  On  the  west,  where  the  country  was  practically  unknown  it  was 
allowed  to  extend  too  far— far  enough  beyond  the  footUlls  tribes  to 
include  the  Pomoan  territory  of  Clear  Lake  in  Lake  County.  On  the 
south,where  neither  Redding  nor  Brown  had  worked  with  the  Indians,  it 
faded  out  in  the  region  west  of  Sacramento, 


I 


shoving  that  In  1852  It  was  known  to  Brown  and  Redding  that  the  Coluse 
tribe  (Koroo)  held  a  strip  on  the  east  side  of  Sacramento  River  reaching 
more  than  halfway  from  Coluse  to  Marysvllle.  Powers  In  1877^  writing 
of  the  aggregation  he  called  Patwln^  mentioned  that  they  extended  In  a 
very  narrow  belt  east  of  Sacramento  River  from  a  few  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Stony  Creek  down  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  Feather  River  (Tribes 
9f  Calif >.  p.  218) «  Sut  this  Is  not  shown  on  the  large  colored  map 
prepared  In  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  to  accompany  his  volume. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  Brown's  map  Is  that  In  the  Chlco 
region  on  the  east  side  of  Sacramento  River  the  *'Cushna"  (Mldoo)  area 
Is  correctly  shown  as  breaking  through  the  territory  of  other  stocks 
and  pushing  westerly  all  the  way  to  the  very  banks  of  Sacramento  River « 
This  remarkable  extension  of  the  Mldoo^  not  Indicated  on  Xroeber's  maps^ 
is  the  western  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Mltchopdo  tribe «  It  is 
wedged  In  between  the  ^Nosahs**  (Yahnah)  and  eastern  extension  of  the 
Morthem  Wlntoon  on  the  north^  and  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Coluse 
(Koroo  and  Patwln)  on  the  south.  As  a  matter  of  present  knowledge  this 
Chlco  tongue  Is  materially  broader  than  shown  on  the  map^  extending 
northerly  to  Rock  Creek.   On  Brown*  s  map  It  Is  narrowed  by  the  Yahnah 
area^  which  he  allows  to  come  too  far  south. 


*  The  boundaries  of  this  Mltchopdo  area  on  Sacramento  River  were 
given  me  In  great  detail  by  members  of  the  tribe— particularly  by  Jack 
Frango^  the  oldest  member  of  the  tribe. 


/ 


/ 
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The  short  vocabulary  collected  by  the  artist  H.  B.  Brown  for 
Oen.  J.  R,  Bartlett  in  1852  and  printed  In  Power's  Tribes  of  Calif. 
(1877),  together  with  the  even  shorter  one  obtained  by  Alex  S.  Taylor 
(published  In  Calif.  Farmer.  Harch  23,   1860)  Indicate  for  the  Tehama 
a  dialectic  difference  from  other  tribes  of  the  Wlntoon  stock.  It  is 
nearest  Hoema  and  both  belong  to  the  NAn^lak-ke  group**a  group  ouch 
more  closely  related  to  Northern  Wlntoon  than  to  the  tribes  farther  south. 

Omitting  words  common  to  all  Wlntoon  tribes  (so  far  as  our  vocabu- 
laries go)  it  appears  that  more  than  half  of  the  Tehama  words  are  the 
same  as  corresponding  words  in  the  Noema  and  Nom^lak-ke  tribes;  while 
comparison  of  the  Hoema,  N6m^lak*ke,  and  Tehama  collectively  as  a  group, 
with  the  Northern  Wintoon*  shows  that  about  half  the  words  are  the  same. 
But  when  the  dialects  of  the  Ndm^lak-ke  group  are  compared  with  those  of 
the  more  southerly  tribes  of  the  stock,  th^  are  found  to  differ  radically, 
for,  exclusive  of  words  comoion  to  all  dialects,  neither  Noema  nor  Tehama 
has  a  single  word  like  those  of  the  southern  tribes,  while  the  Nom^lak-ke 
(of  which  our  vocabulary  is  much  more  extensive)  has  only  10  words  like 
those  of  ai^  of  the  southern  tribes. 


*  The  significant  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  both  Brown's 
and  Redding' s  vocabularies  are  headed  Noema  and  Wylac-ker  (or  Noemuc 
•nd  Wy lacker ) .  thus  laq) lying  that  both  authors  regarded  the  two  names 
as  indicating  bands  of  the  same  group.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  so  many  Northern  Wlntoon  words  found  their  way 


into  the  Noema  vocabulary. 


>4l1> 


V 


TehoM 


words,  have  IS  dittinctiv*  words  which  app«ar  to  differ  froa  those  of 
any  of  the  other  tflntooo  dlaleete.  These  ere: 


m> 


Trtune  dialect 


VUBA 

ke^oeh* 

earth 

botli^ter 

vonan 

puah^aw 

anov 

fceothlue 

boy 

poo^e-ton 

acorn 

' 

wlddock  (Taylor) 

haad 

■-^dmr^i: 

caah 

•ut^             deer 

ahmmlit  (Taylor) 

foot 

ko« leet 

beaver 

: 

■ssdook  (Taylor) 

big 

1 

guBh»mo-sher                  graaahopper 

weellk  (Taylor) 

black 

loot«er 

y^9 

ugh 

toanorrow 

tep^per 

■V-WK^                               9 

■he&elar-wlt 

Qountain 

cholth 

9 

shou«clar»wlt 

PU%i^9%i 

ve  words  of  Noema  dlalec^ 

By  Broim 

1 
1 

By  Redding 

fathax 

» 

piik«e»ta«han 

aothax 

t 

piik^e»na«han 

elder  brother 

pusHe^aoh 

\ 

little 

1  boy 

kleye 

pls*tet  wlti-e*ke 

• 

little 

girl 

ife«»e«pen«lt 

pls*tet  dock>e 

wife 

■    • 

puk*e  poc^an 

peh 

CO  nl 

baby 

cru8«tlt 

cru< 

>tut 

• 

arm 

ahar« luah 

1 

whole 

body 

chalth 

valley 

or  flat 

hape 

*  All  these  words  are  by  Brown  except  the  4  aarked  Taylor, 
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land   (ground) 

koeh 

koah 

sunner 

pafli^pel«e«kln' 

today 

por^tur  keb 

paw  tu  hah 

tomorrow 

bon«8ah*tab 

hon  aat'^eha 

daytiae 

ho«lo«en«kln 

ket  toko 

big 

codi^aK>r 

cua  wa  aah 

little 

pl8b<»tet 

cru  tet 

hare 

pi 

beaver 

ttat«tule 

ttat^tuie 

graaa 

clac^ua 

clack  ua 

aoaqulto 

alt 

red 

ta^re 

tar^de 

bow 

chit*  armada 

chl«*ta«ma 

I.  ^\ 
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DISTHBUTION  MD  CMSSIPI CATION  OP  WINTOON  TEIBES 


C.  Hart  Merriam 


"She  Vifintoon  tribes  collectively  occupied  the  western 
part  of  the  floor  of  Sacramento  Valley  and  the  bordering 
foothills  on  the  north  and  west  from  about  29  miles  south 

« 

of  Mount  Shasta  and  from  the  high  mountains  at  the  head 
of  Trinity  Eiver  southerly  to  the  northern  shores  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  (San  Pablo  and  Suisun  Bays);  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  lapped  over  for  a  few  miles  most  of  the 


way  from  their  northern  limit  to  Knights  Landing. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  American  occupancy^  the 

a 
Wintoon  were/large  and  powerful  people.     They  were  repre- 
sented by  numerous  tribes  some  of  Thich  spoke  dialects  un- 
intelligible to  their  nearest  neighbors.     But  the  brutal 
attacks  and  steady  long-continued  aggressions  of  the  whites 
resulted  in  the  extermination  of  several  tribes  and  the  re- 


duction of  others  to   a  few  scattered  remnants. 


^ 


Even  half  a  century  ago  it  was  too  late  to  ascertain  the 
"boundaries  and  dialects  of  several  of  these  tribes  (witness 
the  investigations  of  Stephen  Powers,  1871  to  1877. — Tribes 
of  Calif>  1877).  And  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
the  painstaking  investigations  of  Barrett,  Kroeber,  and  myself, 
while  adding  much  to  previous  knowledge,  are  scarred  by  many 


gaps 


Nevertheless,   the  unexpected  sometimes  happens.     Some 


years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  person  unknown  to  me, 
inquiring  if  I  would  be  interested  in  a  portfolio  of  original 
sketches,  maps,  letters,  and  odds  and  ends  found  among  the 
possessions  of  the  artist  Henry  B.  Brown,  who  in  1851  was 
sent  to  California  by  General  J.  R.  Bertie tt  to  make  illus- 
trations of  Indians  and  gather  other  material  for  a  work  on 


California  tribes  which  General  Bartlett  then  had  in  pre- 


JbJ^«^ 


paration — but  which  unfortunately  was  never /published. 


I  naturally  acquired  this  material,  some  of  which  is 
ir.corporated  in  the  present  article.     Of  priceless  value  are 


k 


t-  -^ 


two  manuscript  maps:  one,  a  small  sketch  ty  Major  P.  B.  Bedding 
showing  the  upper  half  of  Sacramento  Yalley  and  tributary 
streams,  with  the  boundaries  of  the  extensive  area  occT:5)ied  by 


the  northern  Wintoon  tribes  distinctly  marked;   the  other,  a 
copy  of  Butler*s^Map  of  Galifornia   and  the  Gold  Region^ published 
in  San  Francisco  in  1851.     This  is,  a  most  precious  document 
for  it  is  the  very  copy  owned,  annotated,  and  signed  by  Henry 
B.   Brown.     It  not  only  shows  his  rcutes  of  1851  and  1852,  with 
tribal  names  written  in  various  places   (mainly  after  Gibbs), 
but  also  presents  hand  colored  areas  indicating  the   tribal 
possessions  of  the   ^Wylacker  and  Noemuc*  [Northern  WintoonJ, 
'^Noaahs^  fkosse  or  YahnahV  ^Cushna^  piidoo^,  and  ^Qoluse^(rKoroo 
and  Pa  twin!  as  understood  by  him. 

Brown's  map— by  i^iiich  is  meant  Brown's  copy  of  the  Butler 
map  of  1851,  hand  colored  and  sparsely  sprinkled  with  tribal 
names — obviously  represents  the  joint  knowledge  of  Major  Eed- 
ding  and  Henry  Brown.     TheMorthern  V<intoon)^arsfc.  copied  from 


Eedding's  sketch  map  already  mentioned,  was  definitely  located 


w 


function  of  Tuliat  he  caTrecT'^ilt  Creek.     But  the  stream  entering 
the  Sacramento  from  the  west  at  this  point  is  noTi?  called  Slate 
Creek;    At  its  mouth  is  the  small  settlement  of  La  Moine^^        ^^ 


miles  north  of  the  city  of  Redding,  aias=iaaa(G^  and  about  7  above 
the  mouth  of  Pit  RiverJ.  /(STd "Indians  on  the  McCloud  have 
told  me  that   their  northern  limit  was  in  this  neighborhood, 
usually  placing  it  at  the  junction  of  North  Salt  Creek  with 

the  Sacramento.  wHfHi-  ig  2  miles  north  of  Xa  Moint,  It  is  grati 

fying  to  know  that  ^ddirg  located  it  in  the  same  place  three 

quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

This  proves  that  Maior  Reddin^:^   is  entitled  to  the  crftdit 

fo^  definitely  fixing  the  northern  limit  of  the  Wintoop  gtocV, 


which  in  spite  of  later  attempts  to  place  elsewhere,  is  n 
I  trust  finally  established. 


ow 


Since  Bedding's  time,  there  have  been  several  unfortunate 
changes  and  transpositions  in  the  names  of  streams  tributary 
to  Sacramento  ^ib^r.     On  the  west  side  of  the  river  the  present 
S-^^S-.    I^*^}^.  "^^  called  Salt  CreekiRed  Bank  Creek  was  called 
Red  -Dluff  ^reek;  the  first,  sizeable  creek  to   the  south,  now 
Elder  0 reek,  was  Thorns  Creek  [spelled  dooms' on  the  B.  P.  Butler 
niap  of  1851J,  while  the  present  Thoms  Creek  was  Sgnd  Creek. 

There  are  other  errors  the  most  ser>ous  of  which  is  the  mis- 
placement of  McCloud  J^iver,   the  largest  stref|m  in  northern  Cal- 
ifornia,    it  is  shovfli  as  entering  the  ^pper  "Sacramento  some 
^V-^^  above  the  mouth  of  Pit  ^iver,  wh'ereas  it   is   the  m.ain  branch 
of  Pit  iiiver^j)  -     ' 


r 


f 

It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  Major  Bedding's  knowledge  of  Indian 
tribes  that  he  was  able  76  years  ago  to  establish  »^»r'  ■•■^  the  moth 
important  boundari^-s  of  the  *'intoon  tribes-Tboundarijaft  that  stands 
today  and  must  ever  stand  asACorner  stone,  in  the  geography  of  the 


great  Vi<intoon  NationJ 


The  unfortunate  circumstance  that  his  observations  and 
those  of  Brown  have  remained  unpublished -for  three  quarters  of 
a  century  has  deprived  anthropologists  of  much  basic  information. 


thereby  delaying  the  final  recognition  of  some  of  the  major  ter- 


ritorial divisions. 


I  like  to  use   the  term  nat ion  for  such  an  outstanding 
series  of  related  tribes,  tied  together  by  blood  and 
language,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  lack  political 
unity. 


•4^ 


Nevertheless,  subsequent  field  work  has  developed  many 


of  the  essential  facts.  Powers  treated  the  [Northern]  Win to on 
and  Pat  win  in  separate  chapters,  regarding  them  as  distinct 


(o 


groups.  ^ 

vAt  the  same  time  he  says," The  Wintun  language  has  many 
words  in  common  with  the  Pa  twin,  a  third  or  more  according 
to  my  brief  vocabularies*' (Tribes  Calif,  p. 232. 1877).     His 
lai^e  colored  map  of  California, made  apparently  after  the 
text  had  been  written,  unites  the  two  under  the  wo rd^ Win- tun! 


separating  them  by  a  heavy  dotted  line  which  follows  the  course 
of  Stony  and  Grindstone  Creeks — thus  agreeing  with  the  boundary 
as  given  by  Redding  and  Brown. 

Barrett  in  1908,  on  his  map  of  the  Southern  territory  of 
the  Win  to  on  Linguistic  Stock'!  indicates  the  division  by  a 
straight  dotted  line  running  easterly  from  the  junction  of 


Stony  and  Little  Stony  Creeks, /stating  thatjit  woo  boood  on 

of  tho  woot  end  of  the  lino).     This  agrees 


with  information  obtained  by  me  from  several  tribes  during  many 


Q) 


years  of  field  work; 


- 1     M  «». 


The  distance  between  Bedding's  and  Barrett's  lines  is  less 

g[lthQupfa  the  ch^i^  of  lamamira_ifl  much  more  atronglv  marked  aln^ 

miles,  a nd/the "choice  between  them  might  easily  result 


than 


from  the  direction  of  approach.     If  from  the  north,  as  in  the 
case  of  Redding  and  Brown,  the  Stony  Creek  line  would  naturally 
be  chosen,  while  if  from  the  south,  as  in  the  case  of  Powers, 
Barrett,  and  my  own  informants,   it  would  be  the  one  running 
easterly  from  the  junction  of  Stony  and  Little  Stony  Creeks 
in  southern  Glenn  Country. 


Both  lines  represent  changes  of  dialect:   the  Stony  Creek 


line 


.»r 


m-inor  divioiono  of  the  same 


g*<Mif^4the  Nom-lak«ke  aaiA^ah-chin-chin-ne  t#i-b«s^,  while 
the  more  southern  line,   the  divide  between  major  linguistic 
groups  of  the  stock—the  Dah-chin~chin~ne  and  No«mel-te-ke-wis 

m 

« 

of  the  Noit:~lak-.ke  group  on  the  north,  and  the  Choo-»hel~mem-sel 


and 


Koroo 


ffn 


In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  the  evidence 
as  to   the  affinities  of  the  Dan-chin  chin-ne  are  not  absolute- 
ly conclusive.     I  have  no  vocabulary  of  the   tribe  and  have 
placed  it  with  the  Nom-lak«ke  on  the  strength  of  assertions 
by  Indians  of  neighboring  tribes,   that  their  language  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Nom-lak'-ke  of  Paskenta— which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  agreement  with  Barrett's  information. 


r 


On  Brown's  map  the  territory  of  the  ff^rthern  Wintoon. 
from  Salt  Creek  to  near  Stony  Creek,   is  colored  a  uniform 
pale  sage  green.     On  the  northern  part  of  this  area,  above 

I 

Red  l^enk  Creek,   the  name  Wvlacker*  is  written;  on  the  southern 
part,  the  word  Noemuc*  Between  them,  following  the  course  of 
Red  Bluff  Creek  [Bed  Bank  Creek]  is  a  distinct  dotted  line. 


This  would  seem  to  imply  that  Redding  and  Brown  recognized 
the  Noemuc  as  differing  from  the  Northern  INjlgckgr* [Northern 
Vifintoon],yydid  not  consider  the  difference  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude   to  warrant  a  different  color  on  the  map.     Apparently 
they  assumed,   from  the  number  of  words  common  to  the  two 
dialects,   that  these  were  closely  related  tribes  or  bands 

f 

f 

speaking  essentially  the  same  language.     This  would  account 


for  the  inclusion  of  many  Northern  "in toon  \7ords  in  their 


1j< 


vocabularies. 


I  have  the  original  manuscripts  of  both  vocabularies: 
Brown's  of  171  words;  Reddine*s  of  105  words  and  14  sentences. 
Both  were  written  in  1852.     They  were  titled  ^'Noe-ma  & 

Wylac-ker"by  Brwon;  "Noemuc  <£  Wylacker"  by  Redoing:     That  the 
difference  in  spelling  is  of  no  conseq'uence  is  proved  by 
Brown's  own  writing,  for  he  wrote  the  name ^ Noemuc^ on  his  map, 
and^Uoema^  on  his  vocabulary. 


1 


more 


Mi^ch/  information  is  needed  tut  I  feer  not  likely  to  be 
secured,  concerning  the  boundaries  and  dialects  of  the  River 


»    \a>Q^ 


tribes  Noejna,  Tehama .  and  No-mel-te-ke-wis, 

^his  is  the  more  important  since  Eedding  evidently  based 
the  southern  boundary  of  his  Wylacker  and  Noemuc  division  on 
personal  familiarity  with  the^ver  tribes. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  express   the 
hope  that  Brown's  iiacramento  Valley  material  gathered  for 
Gen.  Bartlett  in  1851  and  1852  with  the  help  of  Major  Redding, 
may  yet  come  to  light.  . 

%e  "aouthern  boundary  of  this  area— the  dividing  line 
between  their  northern  or  Wylacker^ and  southern  or'^OQ],^?^* 
divisions — is  shown  as  crossing  Sacramento  River  a  little 


north  of  the  mouth  of  Stony  Creek. 


^ 


On  the  south  side  of  this  line  on  Brown's  map^/the  large 
southern  area  called  Coluse^  [here  meaning  Korpo  and  ?atwin1 


r. 


On  this  map  as  published,  the  positions  of  Stony  Creek 
[printed  Stone  Creek]  and  "Sycamore  Slough  are  transposed. 


■  ii'"'-— »«)t»—tjifc» 


i'" 


id  painted  saliron  red»  leaving  no  question  about  its  bound- 
aries  as   then  understood.     Crossing  the  Sacramento  at  or  im- 
mediately below  the  Munro  Eanch  it  is  shown  as  continuing 
easterly  across  Butte  Creek  and  spreading  broadly  southward 
to  the  junction  of  iPeather  River  with  the  Sacramento,   thus 
completely  enclosing  not  only  Butte  Oreek  sink  but  also  the 
Marysville   Buttes  and  Gutter  Basin. 

Allowing  for  inaccuracies,  the  east-west  breadth  of  the 


Koroo-Patwin  strip  on  the  east  side  of  the  River  as  located 


by  Brown  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  twelve  miles.     This 


is  of  great  interest,  showing  that   in  1852  it  was 


known 


to  Brown  and  Redding  that  the  <^oluse  tribe  [Koroo]  held  a 
strip  on  the  east  side  of  Sacramento  River  reaching  more  than 


halCway  frcm  Coluse  to  Marysville.  Powers  in  1877,  writing 
of  the  aggregation  he  called  Pa  twin,  mentioned  that  they  ex- 
tended in  a  very  narrow  belt  east  of  Sacramento  ^iver  from  a 


^)^6n  the  west,  wherr   the  country  was  practically  unknown  it 
was  allowed  tc   extend  too  far — far  enough  beyond  the  foothills 

tribes  to  include  the  Pomoan  territory  of  Clear  Lake  in  Lake 
County.     On  the  south,  where  neither  Redding  nor  Brown  had 
workea  with  the  Indians,  it  faded  out  in  the  region  west  of 

Sacramento • 


* 


IIL 


fen  miles  "below  i^-  the  mouth  of  Stony  Creek  dovji  nearly  to 
the  mouth  of  Feather  ^iver  (Tribes  of  Calif,  p  218).     But 
this  is  not  shown  on  the  lai^ge  colored  map  prepared  in  th^^ 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  to  accompany  his  volume. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  •i^r»<'n*s  map  is  that  in  the 
Chi  CO  region  on  the  east  side  of  Sacramento  Aiver  the  *  Cushna  * 
[Midoo]  ares  is  correctly  shovm  as  breaking  throu^  the   ter- 
*    ritory  of  other  stocks  and  pushing  westerly  all  the  way  to  the 
very  banks  of  Sacramento  Biver.     This  remarkable  extension  of 
the  Midoo .  not  indicated  on  Kroeber's  maps,  is  the  western 
part  of  the  territory  of   the  Mitchopdo  tribe.     It  is  wedged 
in  between  the  Nosahs*  [Yahnah]  and  eastern  extension  of  the 
the  Northern  ^Untoon  on  the  north,  and  the  eastern  extension 
of  the  Ooluse  [Koroo  and  Patwin]  on  the  south.     As  a  matter 
of  present  knowledge  this  Chico   tongue  is  materially  broader 
than  shown  on  the  map,  extending  northerly  to  Eock  Creek. 


v^Uie  boundaries  of  this  Mitchopdo  area  on  Sacramento  River 
were  given  me  in  great  detail  by  members  of  the  tribe — partic 
ularly  by  Jack  Frarigo  the  oldest  member  of  the  tribe. 


IZ 


On  Brown's  map  it  is  narroiwed  by  the  Yahnah  area, 


which /vi«-«3ftBTidBd^too  far 


to  the  south. 


/ 


'^  ar 


Th«  short  Tooabulary  oolleoted  by  the  artist  H»  B.  Brown 
for  G«n.  J.  R.  Bertlett  in  1852  and  printed  in  Power^s  Tribes 
of  Calif,   (1877)  together  with  the  eren  shorter  one  obtaintd 


by  Alex.  3.  Taylor  (published  in 


.  Ifaroh  23,  1860) 


indicate  for  the  Mfflia  a  dialectic  difference  from  otheri^of 

A 

the  KintppR  stock.     It  is  nearest  Hfiflaafi.  and  both  belong  to  the 

group— 8  group  much  more  closely  related  to  Horthftm 
li nt oon  than  to  the  tribes  farther  south. 

Omitting  words  common  to  allWintoon  tribes  (so  far  as  our 
vocabularies  go)  it  appears  that  more  than  half,  of  the  Tehflmfl 

f 

words  are  the  srme  as  correspond ii^  words  in  the  NoeaE  and 


NQffi-lgk*l^g  tribes;  lAiile  comparison  of  the  Koema .  Nomllflk«]c#^, 
end  Maaa  collectiToly  as  a  group,  with  the  Northern  Wintnor. 
shows  that  about  half  the  words  are  the  same.    But  when  the 
dialects  of  the  Han-lflkdUL  groiq)  are  compered  with^(ffie  more 


I«IW         H»-*irfc»^ 


lyne  significant  fact  must  not  be  orerlooked,  that  both 
WvlUS  w'^fJ^^SiSS^^  rP^S^}®^*  ere  headed    jlM^ja  ap^ 

jfYigg-lKgr  (or    Nocmuo  and  WTlflokar  )  thus  implying,  ihai 
both  authors  regarded  the  tWo  names  as  indicatinp  hands  of 
the  sane  group.     Bearii^  this  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  under, 
stand  how  so  many  Northern  ftjntoon  words  found  their  way 
into  the  Noema  vocabulary. 


2 


8<outh6rly  tribes  of  the  stock,  they  are  found  to  differ 
radically,  for,  exolusiye  of  words  common  to  all  dialects, 
neither  USiSHLSi  nor  T^J^Ma  has  a  single  word  like  those  of 


the  s.)uthern  tribes,  while  the  Noiii.lfiklkfi  (  of  whi 


our 


▼ooabulary  is  much  more  extensive)  has  only  10  words  like  those 
of  aiy  of  the  southern  tribes. 

Brown's  and  Taylor's  Tehana  vocabularies,  together  contain- 
ing  71  words,  have  18  distinctive  words  which  appear  to  differ 
from  those  of  any  of  the  other  Wintoon  dialects.     These  are: 


Man 

Woman 
Boy 
Head 
Foot 

Big 
Black 

Tomorrow 

Mountain 


Distinotive  words  of  Tehama  dialeiyt 


/ 


Ke*08h 

Push-aw 

Poo*e-ton 

Q&ah 

Ko*leet 

Qum-mo-^sher 
Loot-er 

Tep-per 
dollh 


/ 


Sarth  Both-ter 

Snow  Ke*thlue 

^com  Widdock  (Taylor 

Deer  Shunnit  (Taylor 

Btavtr  Memlook  (Taylor 
Grasshopper  Weelik     (Taylor 

Yes  Ugh 

8  She-clar-wit 

9  Shou-clar»wi  t 


^11  thtse  words  are  1:^  Brown  except  the  4  marked  Taylor 
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DlBtiPOtiYe  iwrffl  of  W^ema  dialftot 


Pa the r 
Mother 

Blder  brother 

Little  boy 

Uttle  girl 

Wife 

Baby 

Ana 

Whole  body 

Vallev  or  flat 

Land  (ground) 

Simmer 

Today 

Tomorrow 
Daytime 


Little 
Here 
Beaver 
Grass 

Mosquito 

Red 

Bow 


?y  Brown 

Puk«>e»tfi»han 

Puk*e«>na-han 

Pam«e«80h 

Kleye 

We-e-pen-i  t 

Puk«e~pco»an 

Oni8»tit 

Shar-lttsh 

Chalth 

Hape 

Kosh 

Pami-pel«e*kin' 

Por-tur  kah 

Hon*8ah*tah 

fio-lo-en*kin 

Oom^mor 

Pish^tet 

Pi 

Mat*tule 

Clao*u8 

iit 

Ta^rt 

Ohi  t*ar»mi9 


ij  Btdding 


Pis-tet  win<-e*ke 
Pi8»tet  dock«a 
Pah  00  ni 
Oru-tnt 


Kosh 

Paw  Tu  hah 
Hon  sat-she 
Ket  toko 
Cum  wa  8ah 
Cru  tet 

Mat*tu8e 
Claok  as 

Tar^de 
Chi->ta-mu8 


A** 


DiacONTlMUOUS  DISTRIBUTION  CP  TRIB2S  OF  m?.  SAMS  STOCK 


In  the  case  of  Indian  stookfl  composed  of  a  nunber  of  tribes, 
the  component  tribes  may  be  either  in  geographic  contact  or 
separeted  from  one  another  by  the  territory  of  other  tribes. 


In  oases  of 


onnected  distribution  of  relet ed  tribes  the 


question  arises  as  to  leather  an  outlying  band  naa  sepercted  from 
the  main  body  by  a  superior  enemy,  or  whether  from  discontent 
(due  perhaps  to  intertribal  quarrels  or  shortage  of  food  supply) 
it  voluntarily  sought  a  new  home.     The  let tor  explanation  doubt- 
less applies  to  the  Shoteah.  a  Pomoan  tribe  surrounded  by 
tribes  of  Wintoon  origin. 

On  tjie  other  hand,  certain  tribes  at  present  widely 
separated  from  their  relatives  appear  to  mark  the  limits  of 
territory  once  continuously  occupied.     To  this  category  I 
refer  the  Tuleyome  of  Lake  County  and  the  ttflpko&fikni  of  Ularin 


County,  ilewan  tribes  whose  ne 


l^ipa 


of  the  Sacrament o-3an  Joaquin  delta,  from  whom  they  were  long 
ago  separated  by  an  invasion  from  the  north  of  Indians  of 
Wintoon  stock. 


w. 


I 


^zi-^ 


Prom  several  newspaper  clipping's  it  is  possible  to  extract 
additional  useful  information  provided  by  Harrington.   The 
Washington  Star  (October  8,  1929)  carried  a  story  of  Harrington »s 
work  with  Ascencion  who  is  said  then  to  be  85  years  of  age  and 
the  following  ethnographic  details: 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (July  15,  1950)  carried  a  full  page 
storj^  in  its  Sunday  magazine  section,  and  from  this  is  extracted 
the  following  ethnographic  facts! 


X\/ 


1^ 


(HO       I      LecaXL     -{^lyji     /li4o^m      Pa'-  ^C-A^^in-.     ^     / ^r^o^/UL- 


''  Hln^cftamtc.   lU-t^ 


•eo     ^/t 


/  Ui^c* 


//id-uca^      lA^h 


tf 


f^ 


Pcxot 


C.  Hart  Meniam 

Papers 

BANCMSS 

80/18  c 


1 


•  1  • 


I'  > 


ITi^iD- 


-/ 


Xn  aoptaaber  IPOJ,  while  eoarehinf  for  Indlarw  In  tho  TiclAlty  of 
Buena  Ylate  Peak  in  ^dor  bounty,  ^  visited  lone,  Jaetoon,  ©nfl  noichbo- 
#ing  loeelltiaa  and  finally  laeated  nn  old  fcdtan  nanad  Oi«u«  Oliver, 
Ho  vme  a  frlondly  old  nan  and  told  ne  taueh  oonoeming  the  early  in- 


haHtanti* 


if  ho  had  ever  heard  of  Poo-fOO««e,  on  old  renehoria  nen» 
tionod  hy  Dftna  In  184<5  un^or  the  old  apellinc  PUjime  [^  the  j  gtanding  for 
douWe  «,  a«  fbraerly  ouatomary  Jand  which  ea  1  had  l^^amed  from  other 
Indiana,  hcd  been  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Aaerioan  River  near  its 
Junction  with  the  Saeramonto. 

1  had  been  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  Poosoons  had  been  extinct 
for  mny  years,  but  old  Oliver  assured  m  thct  they  woro  not  all  dead 
yet,  stating  th&t  a  full-fclood  old  woman  from  thct  rancheria  had  ajarried 
a  Kenakah  (  working  on  tho  Saororaento  Rlvor  levees  )  and  was  then  living 
in  a  ho-jse-boat  anchored  in  the  Saeraaento  opposite  the  oouth  of  Aaiorioan 

River* 

%inc  to  SacrasMmto  and  followinc  the  east  bank  of  the  river  north- 

wardt  I  saw  tlie  houoe-boat  anchoired  as  dosorlbed.     In  answer  to  ray  call, 
a  f^irl  cane  up  on  deo^r,  untied  a  small  rowboat  end  took  no  over.     On  asking 
for  her  laothor  she  scid  hor  rnother  was  not  at  home,  that  she  hed  fono 
to  see  her  old  blind  brother  then  Uvinr  near  the  old  Hop  Hsnoh,  about 
nine  nilos  up  Arwricen  River» 

During  Inter  vlsito  at  the  hoMsa-boat,  I  srjceeeded  In  obtaininc  from 
the  oother  a  very  intorestinc  voccbilrry  which  I  had  every  rocson  to 
beleive  was  the  langua^o  of  Poosoone*     But  at  the  end  of  ly  last  visit 


..Al'  .L 


-  »  - 


^ 


bacn^T©  praatly  disturbed  eind  finally  brolf*^  down  en^i  told  m**  thrt  the 
lenpuef^  she  hpd  rlre^  m^  vft«  no^   thrt  of  PooooonOy   but  of  the  ^o^to- 
TBUiee  •-  a  Ml-doo  tribe  of  the  mclnlond  some  dlstcnee  enot«  On  asking 
If  anyone  wer^^  atlll  allTa  who  could  telk  the  lanfuage  of  Pooooone 
(vhich  she  called  Pa^we^nen*  she  rer^lledt    •Only  one,  my  old  brother, 
Blind  Tom**  He,  as  Juet  mentioned,  lived  a  little  north  of  Atnerlean 
RlTer  ebout  nine  milea  from  Sacramento* 

Ouid«d  by  '•r  direction*,   I  drove  to  *:he  flouthern  Pacific  rallrond 
•tctlcn  Ben  Ali,  end  thonce  aacterly  for  aora*  yilcs  throuch  open  fittlda* 
Arriving  at  the  place  indiected,   I  found  the  old  man,  Tom,  living  In  a 
•aall  cabin  with  a  negro  woaen.     He  vas  totally  blind  en<^  was  the  aoet 
bftshful  peraon  t  hrv  •  er  knoim  — opeoMn^  In  a  low,  healtatinf  voice, 
obvloualy  jouch  embar^^taed.     Still,   1  made  a  beglnninf,  an^  in  the 
co^^rae  of  eubaeruent  visits  (at  interval  a  until  he  disappeared  )  aucw 
ceeded  in  obtalninr  a  fairly  full  voeeHilary  of  his  lenftie^  —which 
he  Inveriably  called  Nia-ae  PBi^vo-nan,  TTli-aia/Paiwe-nan,  or  aioply  P»- 
we-nan.  Ho  aaid  tha^  the  lanfuera  cf  his  tribe  differed  much  from  thoae 


of 


tribea  of  the  rerion,  ejn^  that  the  Poo-coo^ne  territory  waa 


limited  to  a  rather  narrow  atrip  ewVraenf  the  flood  landa  bord-r'nf  the 
eaat  aide  of  Sacramento  Plver  from  Sacramento  City  northward  to  the 
Junction  of  F^athor  Plver  at  Vernon,  an""  contiiulni;  thence  northerly, 
on  both  aidea  of  Panther  PI  vera  to  To«kul-nse,  not  fer  from  Sutter's  Hock 
Panch.  !1ext  aoritb  of  To-kiil-me  waa  Hol-lah,  at  the  Junction  of  Bear  end 
Feather  Rivera.     Tlieir  srnthemrnoat  vl liege,  3ah-meh,  was  on  the  eaat 
aide  of  tlio  *lg  river  in  what  ia  riow  the  old  cer»et*ry  in  the  ao-thweatem 
comer  of  urea ent  Sacramento  City, 


.  I  ■ 

•  * 


i 


•5^ 


H«  named  tht  ^noundf  along  *ho  rlwr,  itatln£^  thrt  they  were  former- 
ly  randherlfte  of  hie  nco-^le,  an^  cave  me  *he  namee  of  their  vll  or^»  ^^ 
follow I 


Patwin  rancherlae  on  Sacramento  Rlrer. 
Af  told  mo  by  Blind  *om  of  Poo--eoo--net  ^  Pa-^we-nan  Mldoo* 

4 

/ 

Lil-Ie»|  three  mile*  ebove  "reiiwi^  on  wett  «ld«  Soeramento,  (Wone  b«t* 

vem  Lil-ko  end  Knlfhtt  Landing, )        .   >      .' 
Ohe«che,  A  little  above  Knlchte  Wndtog  on  eaiae  (SW  )  eide  of  River, 


Turn, 


two  end  a  half  miles  elove  Howell's  Landing* 
on  east  aide  niver  ebove  ^^ha^ehe*  [^ Called  t'i-la) 
on  ea»t  side  ftlver  ebove  Pahl'*hDU  [Xoi-lm-po  t  J 


iV 


*he  PatwinJ 


No-li-ep-pe ,  aeress  the  River  from  Kti»  (on  ••ot  elde)« 

Sah-kaha  Ls*^**-^^) »  *"  ^^^^  "^^^  River  five  mllee  aVove  Kua,  '.About  one 

and  a  half  mllea  below  0rlffle8..J 
K6^1oof  f  Ko^rool  on  east  aide  ^ver  not  far  Iron  Sah'-kaha  and  near  pre- 
sent ^liisa, 

«  / 

TllCtll,     on  weat  side     Iver  above  Kol«looa« 

ftiht*«fih,     on  weat  aide  above  Tll-tlU       ( 

*l-yl,     on  weat  side  Jlver  a'  ove  Tahti^ieh  •     ' 

Kah-sli;     on  east  side  *lver  ebove  ^l-yl.   Ion  west  aide  J 

Above  Kah-sll,  on  west  aide  of  %ver,  Is  P«4ow^lith  ,  the  lowenaoat  vil- 

Hge  of  another  trl^,  span  Vine  an  entirely  di'^ferent  Icneuage. 

Ohi^s-<e  ,  in  the  language  of  the  Pa-we«nan»  Is  the  general  trlVal  nerae 

for  all   the  Petwln  peo-lo  of  all  the  vllla^*s  from  Lll^ke  up  to  Kah-slli 


Row  abotit  WlUe~-te  fo  ir  or  five  nslloe  below  Prlnoetownt 
And  how  about  the  Mldoo  vlUaEOS  on  or  near  the  Saoram'^ntot 


Hit tori cftl 


'''he  earVeat  mr^ntlon  1  h©Td  aeen  of  any  Pa-vanian  Tlllofa  la  that 
of  tho  Brit  1  ah  oat>tal«  91  r  Bdward  Bel  chart  publlahad  In  Iff^J  In  hi  a 
Harratlva  of  a  Vgyara  Iteund  tha  World  •     In  tha  ffcll  of  1^57  wpt^ 


i   Vol.  1,  p.  i2i  ,  l2?,  iM^ 


Balohar  took  two  rovboata  up  Saoramanto  ^rer  to  tha  junction  of  Peathar 
WL var  with  Saara^nento^  nt  %;hlch  point  ha  found  on  fhe  aaat  8 Ida  of  the 
rltar  ooma  Indloni?  of  tha   •Wallock^  rf^r^charla  —t>oth  nr^nr^  nn^  locctlcn 
lK!lnf  tha  aftin<^  as  flvan  ma  by  *llnd  t^^  of  Poc-aoo^^a  naerly  70  yaara 
latan     ^ftlchar  a^da  that  ha  Icndad  ot  tha  P6rk,lbo*a  ifhlreh  thara  wera 
not  anough  watar  fbr  hia  llghtaat  boats,   •and  found  the  netlvos  had  but 
shortly  flad,  laavinf  c  Inrge  atoc'r  of  acomst  and  all  their  p^ovlalona, 
flraa^tef  behind,. •     Thoy  ware  t farmed  tha  Wallock  tribe  by  our  Indlana^^" 


MMR 


ISanata  !5x#  DoOt  ^7  $   Jl^t  oonpraas,  lat  ^aanlon  ,  IB^ 


4H 


MMMMMM 


Hla  •boats  atopwd  at  a  nolnt  wh-are  tha  rlvar  fbrkad^at  a  ford  whora 

1 
tha  Indian    hunters  erosst*  •       Belcher  na^ned  tha  nlace  Point  Victoria* 


4M 


mmm 


1     Ihls   "^ord  eroa5?lnp  between  Vernon  and  Fremont  Is  s^  own  on  Lt*   Darby  •a 

!teT>*of  ^acramanto  Jall^yf  I9^t  on  PJilUp  Tyson •s  Mcp  o^  hif?  •Geoloflcal 

Raconnoiarncea  In     allfornlai^  publlahad  In  1^50  end  also  on  tha  Vernon 
slwct  of  the  V.S.  Geolorlccl  %t^ef  ad,  of  llJ^lO 


wmmmtmtmmmmmmmmimt^ 


It  Is  now  eel led    ornon* 

flind  torn  told  rao  that  the  Indiens  of  WahX-lok  were  called  Wahl- 
lah-lcun-nefl  (which  he  scnetliea  pronounced  WaleguoMt   )•     Ho  ttetcd  elto 
thrt  the  next  Icrgeat  <irllla£;e  of  hit  p*?©  lo  wan  Ve-ae-nnh,   eittjeto'^  on 
east  aide  of  ^acran^nto  Wirar  one  dlle  above  O-pok-kl-pl^ 


I 


\ 


W«»9lH  PQowo-nan 


1 

Blind  Tbm  of  Poo-foo'-rvN  w-.  ♦u.  i  *     ,  / 

^  0^00  no  va.  the  lest  aunrlvor  of  the  nisislo  ?;.,«». 

-  tribe.     P^  .„  ,.„  ,„,  „,^^,  ^^  ^^^^^^,^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

on  the  oa.  flat  at  the  function  of  S.era..nto  an.  ..«rt.a„  Ri^„  . 
north  of  the  mo..,th  of  A«ierloan  reiver. 


•Juot 


The  fS-^^«,  ter^ito^  „t.n„.d  do™  Saera^nto  "i^r  only  t. 


Mah-meht  a  rancherle  later  coTered  -v  ♦t,^  ^i  i 

•r  coTered     y  the  old  ©eoetery  immediately  eouth 

of  Sacra-ento  dty  on  the  eaet  side  of  the  rl«ir  «<•  ♦v 

oi   zne  nror  of  the  seme  na-ae  » 


pooTpi^e, 


the  Hool<» 


» 

AboMt  nine  -Ilea  osaterlv  froTi  S««r«--»«*-  ^«     * 

ri>   iroTi  i.8craT»nto  Jlty  Is  the  old  Spanish* 


h''^'^     •  toho  del  Rio  A..Heanol.ow  v„o^\y  two  .a.os     _    ._. 

Ranch'  and   ^Hop  fianch»,  Poracrly  it  was  the  sit-  «f  pT 

^   *^  KBs  tne  site  of  Pa-we-nen  rcneheria 


'Horso 


Hah«kon, 


0»  '".^.Mr  ?.,  iw.  October  ?7.  iPOfi.  and  UUr  det,.  I  fcrnd 
Mind  ^  (..„d  r,r  by  .„  old  .^er.  «»a„)l„  a  Uttl.  h««,  „o.,  t.l. 
old  ft-»-nan  reneherU  of  Heh-kon. 


BiUim'i  UH 


^bn.  A^<M 


/U     f»^r»^ 


tv^MUr^ 


uA.w-  Vf'^ 


euu^ 


l^Mrelt/v  -'^''»^ 


\jjh^ 


Ouv^ 


Ia/s 


r^<.^    ^ft^ 


T^V^NjH 


(  lJy.^ 


UAi|-AJt«"6»^y 


tv-f 


y-*:'*/5?f 


PCIVV-^    ^<Al 


^j^  Aa^c^J^  ^ 


'tu 


K 


uvu««~ 


(nn 


yC^*^ 


^^  T*vw  <*>^ 


7?^  *-«-  '^  ^-^/"-^ 


/ 


tv^/^^   /^/h^ 


h^AhJ^  j 


/■ 


/ 


-  1  - 


tttP*      I  How  I  came  to   locate  the  Nissim  Pa-we-nar  of  Poosoon 


s 

In  September  IpOJ  $   while  searching  for  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of 
Buena  Vista  Peak  in  Amadou  bounty,  I  visited  lone,  Jackson,  and  neigh- 
boring  localities  and  finally  located  an  old  Indian  named  Casus  Oliver. 
He  was  a  friendly  old  man  and  told  me  much  concerning  the  early  inha- 
bitants. 

I  asked  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  Poo-soo-ne,  an  old  rancheria  mentioned 
by  Dana  in  1846  under  the  old  spelling  Pujune  I  the  j  standing  for  double 


s  ,  as  formerly  cus 


) 


and  which  as  I  had  learned  from  other  Indians 


had  been  situated  on  the  north  side  of  American  River  near  its  Junction 
with  fhe  Sacramento. 

I  had  been  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  Poosoone  had  been  extinct 
for  many  years,  but  old  Oliver  assured  me  that  they  were  not  all  dead 
yet,  stating  that  a  full-blood  old  woman  from  that  rancheria  had  married 
a  Kanakah  (  working  on  the  Sacramento  River  levees)  and  was  then  living 
in  a  house-boat  anchored  in  the  Sacramento  opposite  the  mouth  of  Ameri- 

can  River. 

Going  to  Sacramento  and  following  the  east  bank  of  the  river  north- 
ward, I  saw  the  house-boat  anchored  as  described.   In  answer  to  my  call, 
a  girl  came  up  on  deck,  untied  a  small  rowboat  and  took  me  oVer.  On  as- 
king for  her  mother  she  said  her  mother  was  not  at  home,  that  she  had 
gone  to  see  her  old  blind  brother  then  living  near  the  old  Hop  Ranch, 
about  nine  miles  up  American  River. 

During  later  visits  at  the  house-boat,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  fi^om 
the  mother  a  very  interesting  vocabulary  which  I  had  every  reason  to  be- 
leive  was  the  language  of  Poosoone.  But  at  the  end  of  my  last  visit  she 


-  2  - 


became  greatly  distnirbed  and  finally  broke  down  and  told  me  that  the 
language  she  had  given  me  was  not  that  of  Poosoone,  but  of  the  No-to- 


musse  — -  a 


Mj>-doo  tribe  of  the  mainland  some  distance  east*  On  asking 


if  anyone  were  still  alive  who  could  talk  the  language  of  Poosoone 
(which  she  called  Pa-we-nan)  she  replied,  •Only  one,  my  old  brother, 
Blind  Tom,*  He,  as  just  mentioned,  lived  a  little  north  of  American 
River  about  nine  miles  from  Sacramento* 

Guided  by  her  directions,  I  drove  to  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
station  Ben  Ali,  and  thence  easterly  for  some  ^liles  through  open  fields* 
Arriving  at  the  place  indicated,  I  found  the  old  man,  Tom,  living  in  a 
small  cabin  with  a  negro  woman.   He  was  totally  blind  and  was  the  most 
bashful  person  I  have  ever  known  — speaking  in  a  low,  hesitating  voice, 
obviously  much  embarrassed.   Still,  I  made  a  beginning,  and  in  the 
course  of  subsequent  visits  (at  intervals  until  he  disappeared  )  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  fairly  full  vocabulary  of  his  language  — which 
he  invariably  called  Nis-se  PC-we-nan,  Nis-sim  Pa-we-nan,  or  simply  Pa- 
we-nan.  He  said  that  the  language  of  his  tribe  differed  much  from  those 


/ 


of  other  tribes  of  the  region,  and  that  the  Poo-soo-ne  territory  was 
limited  to  a  rather  narrow  strip  embracing  the  flood  lands  bordering  the 
east  side  of  Sacramento  River  from  Sacramento  City  northward  to  the 
Junction  of  Feather  River  at  Vernon,  ani  continuing  thence  northerly, 
on  both  sides  of  Petther  Rivers  to  To-kul-me,  not  far  from  Sutter's  |lock 

Ranch.  Next  south  of  To-kul-me  was  Hol-lah,  at  the  junction  of  Bear  [and 

/ 
Feather  Rivers.   Their  southernmost  village,  Sah-mah,  was  on  the  east 

e 

side  of  the  big  river  in  nAiat  is  now  the  old  cemetj^ry  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  present  Sacramento  City. 


-  5  - 


He  named  the  mounds  along  the  river,  stating  that  they  were  former- 
ly rancherias  of  his  people,  and  gave  me  the  names  of  their  villages  as 
foil owl 


Patwin  rancherias  on  Sacramento  River. 


Lil-ke,  three  miles  above  'remonlk,  on  west  side  Sacramento.  (None  bet- 
ween Lil-ke  and  Knights  Landing. ) 
Cha-che,  A  little  above  Knights  Landing  on  same  (SW  ()  side  of  River, 

two  and  a  half  miles  above  Howell's  Landing. 
Pahl-hu,  on  east  side  River  above  ^a^che.  [Called  Pfei-lah  by  the  Patwin  J 


v/  / 
Kus, 


on  east  side  ftiver  above  Pahl-hu.  LKos-im-po   t  J 


No-is-ap-pe,   across  the  ^iver  from  Kus    (on  wsst  side;. 

Sah-kahs    Fsah-kahJ,    on  east  side  River  five  miles  above  Kus.    lAbout 


one 


and  a  half  miles  below  Grimes 


•] 


Ko-loos  fKo-rool  on  east  side  %ver  not  far  From  Sah-kahs  and  near  pre- 
sent Qolusa. 
Til'-til,  on  west  side  '^iver  above  Kol-loos. 
Taht-nah,  on  west  side  above  Til-til. 


Si-yi,   on  west  side  giver  a'^ove  Taht-nah  • 

Kah-sili  on  east  side  ^iver  above  ^i-yi.  \on  west  side  J 


/ 


Above  Kah-sil,  on  west  side  of  %ver,  is  Pedow-kah  ,  the  lowermost  vil- 


I 


1 


14ge  of  another  tribe,   speaking  an  entirely  different  language. 
Chi-mus-se   ,   in  the  language  of  the  Pa-we-nan,   is  the  general  tribal  name 
for  all   the  Patwin  peor^le  of  all   the  villages  from  Lil-ke  up  to  Kah-sil. 


y 


Blind  Tom  of  Poo-soo-ne  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Nis-sim  Pa-we- 
nan  tribe.     He  was  bom  and  raised  at  Poo-soo-ne,   a  rancheria  situated 
on  the  oak  flat  at  the  junction  of  Sacramento  and  Ameriaan  Rivers  — just 


north  of  the  mouth  of  American  River. 


H 


The  Pa-we-nan  territory  extended  down  Sacramento  iver  only  to 
iah-mah,  a  rancheria  later  covered  by  the  old  cemetery  immediately  south 
of  Sacramento  City  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  • 
Jvqt  JuBt   below  Sah-mah  began  the  territory  of  Mewan  tribe  —  the  Hool- 
poom-ne. 

About  nine  miles  easterly  from  Sacramento  City  is  the  old  Spanish- 
Imerican  •  Rancho  del  Rio  Americano*  now  known  by  two  names  —  *Ho rse 
Ranch'  and  'Hop  Ranch ••  formerly  it  was  the  site  of  Pa^we-nan  rancheria 
Hah-kon» 

On  November  28,  1905f  October  27,  1906,  and  later  dates  ^   found 
Blind  Tom  (cared  for  by  an  old  negro  woman )in  a  little  house  near  this 
old  Pa-we-nan  rancheria  of  Hah-kon# 


he  earliest  mention  I  have  seen  of  any  Pa-we-nan  village  is  that 
of  the  British  captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  published  in  1845  in  his 


w 


Belcher  took  two  rowboats  up  Sacramento  I^iver  to  the  junction  of  Feather 
River  with  Sacramento,  at  which  point  he  found  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  some  Indians  of  the    'Wallock*  rancheria  —both  name  and  location 
being  the  same  as  given  me  by  ^lind  tbni  of  Poo-soo-ne  nearly  70  years 
later.       elcher  adds  that  he  landed  at  the  Pork,Jbo*efrtitch  there  were 
not  enough  water  for  his  lightest  boats,   "and  fovind  the  natives  had  but 
shortly  fled,   leaving  a  large  stock  of  acorns,   and  all   their  provisions, 
fires, 4>c,   behind...      Ihey  were  teraed  the  Wallock  tribe  by  our  Indians;" 


\j4enate  Ex.     Doe.  4?  ,  51«t  congress,   1st  ^ession  ,   I85O 


His  "boats  stopped  at  a  point  where  the  river  forked 'at  a  ford  where 


the  Indian     hunters  cross. 


^ 


Belcher  named  the  place  Point  Victoria. 


\3^    *his  ford  crossing  between  Vernon  and  Fremont  is  shown  on  Lt.   Dfirby's 

Map' of    acramento  Jalley,   I9h$;  on  Philip  iyson»s  Map  of  his  'Geological 

Reconnoisances  in     alifornia, «  published  in  I85O  and  also  on  the  Vernon 
sheet  of  the  U.S.   Geological  ''urvejr  ed,   of  I910 


It  is  now  called     ernon* 

|lind  ^m  told  me  that  the  Indians  of  Wahl-lok  were  called  Wahl- 
lah-kum-nes   (which  he  sometimes  pronotmced  Walaguoaes   )•     He  stated  ali 
that  the  next  largest  village  of  his  peoT)le  was  We-se-nah,   situated  on 
east  side  of  Sacramento  River  one  mile  above  0-pok-ki-pi. 


HOT^  I  CAt5E  TO  LOCaT^:  Tllli  NISSIU  PA-WE-NAN  OF  POOSOONK 


In  September  1903,  viiile  soarchinn  for  Indians  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Buena  Vista  Peak  in  Amaaor  County,  I  vipitod 
lone,  Jackson,  and  noif^hborirg  localities  and   finally  located 
an  old  Indian  niinod  Casus  Oliver.     He  T7as  a  friondly  old  man 
and  told  me  much  (»r corning  the  early  inhabitants. 

I  asked  if  he  ha.1  ever  hocurd  of  Poo~soo«ne.  an  old 
roncheria  ment^-oned  by  Dana  in  1846  under  the  old  spelling 
Flijune  [the  j  standing  for  double  s,  as  formerly  custonary] 
and  vThich  as  1  had  learned  from  other  Indians,  had  been 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  iimerican  River  near  its 
junction  with  the  Sacramento. 

I  had  been  toW  that  Vt  inhabitants  of  PopgQQM  had 
been  extinct  for  many  years,  but  old  Oliver  assured  mo 
that  they  were  not  all  dead  yet,  stating  that  a  full -blood 
old  vx)man  from  that  rancher i a  had  married  a  Kanakah  (xrorking 
on  the  Sacramento  Piver  levees)  and  was  then  living  in  a 
house-boat  anchored  in  the  Sacramento  opposite  the  mouth  of 

ximericun  River. 

Goinp  to  Sacramento  and  follo??ing  the  oast  bank  of  the 
river  northv;ard,   I  saw  the  house-boat  anchored  as  described. 
In  answer  to  ray  call,  a  girl  carae  up  on  deck,  untied  a  small 
rowboat  and  took  me  over.     On  asking  for  her  mother  she  said 


her  mother  was  not  at  home,  that  she  had  gone  to  see  her  old 
blind  brother  then  living  near  the  old  Hop  Ranch,  about  nine 
miles  up  American  River. 


Durinc  lator  visits  at  the  hoiee-boat,  I  succeeded  in 
obtaininr  from  the  mother  a  veiy  irterestinf^  vocabulary 
vihidi  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  vias  the  lanf^iage  of 
Ponaoone,     But  at  the  ond  of  my  last   visit  she  became  groa 


disturbed  and  finally  broke  dorni  and  told  me  that  the 


lanfjua^e  she  had  given  me  was  jacL 
the  No-tjL=nmaSfl.— a  Mi-do 0  tribe  oi 


1 

distance  east.     On  asking  if  anyone  victq  still  alive  who 

could   talk  th5  lanruage  of  Poos o one  (which  ?he  called 

)  she  replied.  "Only  one,  my  old  brother.  Blind  Tom." 

He,  as   iust  mentioned,  lived  a  little  north  of    .merican  River 

about  nine  miles  from  Sacramento. 

Guided  by  her  diroctiona,  I  drove  to  the  Southern  Pacific 

railroad  station  Ben  Ali.  and   ther.co  easterly  for  some  miles 
through  open  fields.     Arriving  at  the  place  indicated.   I 
found  the  old  man,  Tom.  living  in  a  small  cabin  with  a  negro 
woTian.     Ho  was  totally  blind  and  was  the  most  bashful  person 
I  have  ever  known  —speaking  in  a  low,  hesitating  voice,  and 
obviously  much  embarrassed.     Still,  I  made  a  beginning,  and  in 
tho  course  of  subsequent  visits   (at  intervals  until  he 
disappeared)  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fairly  full  vocabulary 
of  his  language— \*ich  ho  invariably  called  Nifi-g9  Fa-^yg-ngl, 


,  or  simply 


He  said  that  the 


language 


tribes  of  the  region,  and  that  the  ?Q0-800-P9  territory  was 
limited  to  a  rather  narrow  strip  embracing  the  flood  lands 


■■^  m  ••-mm 


borderin)f»  the  east  ride  of  Sacramento  River  from  Sacramento 
City  northward  to  the  junction  of  Feather  Eiver  at  Vernon, 
and  continuing  thenco  northerly,  on  both  sides  of  Feather 
River  to  yp-kul^me .  not  far  from  Sutter's  Hock  Hanch.    Next 


Hol«l>ih 


and  Feather  Rivers.     Their  southernmost  villaf^e,  SilhsfflaLt 
was. on  the  oart  ?ide  of  the  big  river  in  what  is  no-:?  the 
old  cemetary  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  present  Sacramento 
City. 

He  named  the  mounds  along  the  river,  stating  that  they 
were  formerly  ranch erias  of  his  people,  and  gave  me  the 


names  of 


their  villages  as  folio   : 


1:—^  i\jLX^x 


<J^-vv— 


Cha-che .  a 

Ei 


PATWIK  EANCHEEUS  ON  SACRMENTO  EIVEE 

is  told  me  "by  Blind  Tom  of  Poo~soo-ne.  a  Pa-wg-nan  Midoo^ 

Lil-ke.  3    miles  above  Fremont,  on  west  side  Sacramento.     (Hone 

between  Lil-ke  and  Knights  Landing. J 

« 

B  little  above  Knights  Landing  on  same  (SW)  side  of 
iver,  2j  miles  above  Howell *s  Landing. 

Pahl-hii .  on  eas^t  side  Eiver  above  Cha-che.  [Called  Ps-lah  by 

the  Patwini 

Kiis!  on  east  side  River  above  Pahl-hii.     [Kos-im-po  ?] 

,  across  the  River  from  Kus   (on  west  side). 

Sah-kahs     [Sah'-kah],  on  east  side  River  5  mi;|.es  above  Kus.   [ibout 

l}  miles  below  Grimes]. 

Ko .1-1003  [Ko-roo]  oh  east  side  River  not  far  from  Sah-kahs  and 

near  present  Colusa. 

Til-til,  on  west  side  River  above  Kol-loos. 


Taht-nah.  on  west  side  above  Til-til. 
Si-vi.  on  west  side  River  above  Taht-nah. 


Kfih-sil'.  on  east  side  River  above  Si-yi.     [on  west  side] 


ibove  Kah-:  

most  village 
language. 


on  west  side  of  River,  is  Pe-dow-ksh .  the  lower- 
of  another  tribe,  speaking  an  entirely  different 


CHI-MUS-SE,  in  the  language  of   the  Pa -we -nan,  is  the  general 
tribal  name  for  all  the  Pa  twin  people  of  all  the  villages 
from  Li I'-ke  up  to  Kfih-lil'. 


How    about  Wi-ter-re  4  or  5  miles  below. Prince ton? 

And  how  about  the  Midoo  villages  on  or  near  the  Sacramento? 


v 


UISTOKICxiL 


The   earliest  mention  I  h<aro  seen  of  any 
village  is  that  of  the  British  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher, 
publirhod  in  1843  in  his  Narrative  of  a  Voyaf^e  Eound  the 

In  the   fall  of  1037  Capt.  Belohcr  took  ti^o  roijbo^ts 


W 


up  Sacrarento  River  to  the  junction  of  Feather  Hivor  with 
the  Sacranrnto,  at  xiihich  point  ho  found  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  soino   Indians  of  the   'Wallock'  ran(;heria — both  name 

*  _ 

and  location  being  the  same  as  p;iven  me  by  Blind  Tom  of 
Poo-soo*ne  nearly  70  years  later.     Belcher  a»ids  that  he 
landed  at  the  Fork^/'and  found  the  natives  liad  but  shortly 
fled,  leavinp,  a  large  stock  of  acorns,  and  all  their 
provisirns,  fires,   t-c^behind.   .   .   .  They  '^^'^^^f^K'^\LJr 
Wallock  tribe  by  our  Indians.*^     His  "boats  eiop*  where 
the  river  forte^  at  a    fprd'  where  the  [Indian]  hunters 


i< 


cross."    Bolder  naned  the  place  Point  Victoria.     It  is 


now  Called  Vernon. 


HahLlok 


were  called  tMhl-lah-kum-nes   (i;*iich  he  sometimes  pronoundcd 
Walagumnes).     He  stated  also  tho»t  the  next  larp;est  village 
of  his   people  was  W#^»<;f^«qft|i  ^  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
Sacramento  River  one  mile  above 


V 


liH3. 


y  Vol.  1,  p.^ 

r^  Senate  iSx.  Doc.  47.  31st  Congress.  1^*  Session.  1850. 

!\7  This  ford  crossirig  between  Vernon  and  Fremont  is  shown 
on  Lt.  Darby's  Map  of  Sj^cramen^o  Valley 
Map  of  his  JGeoTog 
.  in  1850^  and  also_ 


ica.. 


j&».^0fjc^  5i»-v«wlX 


KS^Cs^^vVw    ?avVAr«^'K<tvv 


MIDOO 


Blind  Tom  of  Poo-soo-ne  was  the  last  survi- 
vor  oFTFieiyoo^  o*iwin  tribe.     He  was  born  and  raised 
at  Poo-soo-ne  >j^^cheria  situated  on  the  oak  flat  at 
the  junction  of  Sacramento  and  American  Rivers— just 

/ 

north  of  the  mouth  of  American  River. 

The  Pn'i?  r  Tirm  territory  extended  down  bac- 
ramento  River  only  to  Sah-mah .  n  pnn-ooo«nc  rancheria 
later  covered  by  the  old  cemetery  immediately  south 
of  Sacramento  City  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  of 

the  same  name. 

Just  below  Sah-mah  began  the  territory  of 

a  Mewan  tribe — the  Hool-poom-ne . 

About  9  miles  easterly  from  Sacramento  City 
is  the  old  Spanish-American  "Rancho  del  Rio  Americano" 
now  known  by  two  names — *Horse  Ranch^  and  Hop  Ranch*. 
Formerly  it  was  the  site  of  "thf5o^*we=are  rancheria 


/^ 


Hah-kon . 


On  November  28,1905,  October  27,1906,  and 


at  later  dates  I  found  Blind  Tom  (cared  for  by_an  old 
negro  woman)  in  a  little  house  near  the  old 
rancheria  of  Hah-kon . 


C.  Hart  Memam 
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Sojcj-util    i  e^hln  /!>/' 


Ibi 


iicarciPkcu      njl^^    ^^^     u<^^/^{^/ u(^^ 


C^^Lc-j  i 


)  A  dc^ 


/t 


IacIi^ 


f  / 


/ a^  X 


SUGCffiSTIONS  FOR  LfiQISUTIOIt  FOR  RELIEF  OP 

CAUFORNIA  INDIAMS* 


E^ 


Tmo  artiel«8  of  F«d«ral  legislation  appoar  to  bo  noodod  for 
tho  roliof  of  California  Itidiamt  Ono^  a  provision  for  tho  eoq^nsa- 
tion  of  ranrirlng  California  Indiana  for  lands  takon  anaj  f  rm  thoir 
jbribos  lagr  ths  Aatrieans  idthout  paynont  or  rooo^Mnso  of  anj  kind|  tho 
othor  an  Intorprotation  of  tho  olauso  In  tho  BoaUing  Aet  of  tho 


California  Lsnd 


roqoiring  land  olaiaints  to  prssont 


thoir  olaiM  to  tho  Fisdoral  Land  Coaaissionors  within  two  jsars* 


(ftrtf^rtft  ttwr&  IM.: 


•■<!* 


Cogponsation  for  Lands 


rr  o? 


oofl|>ensato  Indians 


for  lands  oonfiseatod  by  tho  whitos*  attontion  should  bo  oallod  to  tho 
Rakor  Bill»  paasod  by  tho  last  Congross^  bat  not  signod  b7  tho  Prosi- 
dsnt*  This  bill  giTos  California  Indians  tho  right  to  bring  suit  in 
tho  Court  of  daias  for  eos^ponsation  for  cortaln  lands  sot  apart  as 
Rosonrations  by  California  Indian  Comissionors  undor  Troatios  oxs- 
oatod  with  oightoon  California  tribos  In  ld51  and  1852*  Said  Arsatios 
woro  norar  oonfinaod  by  ths  Sonata  and  thoroforo  aro  withoot  logal 
statoo.  Why  should  a  Msasuro  iatsodod  for  the  roliof  of  Indians  con- 
eorn  itsslf  with  unratifiod  and  logaUy  nonsxistont  Trsatios? 


This  article  iUustratos  Dr.  Miarrim'a  doop  conooxn  OTor  tho 
rosponsibility  of  tho  Fodorsl  QoTorn— it  to  ooaponsato  tho  California 
Indians  for  ths  taking  of  thoir  land*  Dr«  Morriam  appoarod  in  192d 
as  a  witnoss  in  bohalf  of  tho  Indians  in  hoarings  bofors  eoMiittoos 
of  tho  SixtT-sixth  and  Sixty-soronth  Congrosaos  (Maroh  23,  1920,  April 
2d-29«  1922)  •  Tho  prosont  artielo  waa  probably  writton  about  1922. 


n 


3 

2 


And  fttrthenorttf  the  Raktr  BUI  eontalns  aa  offMt  elauae  pro- 
viding f o^n  favga  d«dueti^  ^tnm  tha  aaoiiBt  dut  th«  Indiaiitf  ehargijig 
against  thair  aquitj  tha  fall  anotnt  of  axpandituraa  through  tha 
Ihdian  Qffiea  for  adioola^  taaehara^  aganta^  doetora^  salariaa^ 
traraUng  axpanaaa  and  inoidontala  of  all  kinda  anovBtting  in  tha  ag» 
gragata  to  adlliona  of  doUara— a  aua  so  larga^  in  tha  opinion  of  tha 


Indian  Qffiea^  that  nothing  would  be  laft  for  tha  Indiana. 


'^r«» 


«  It  is  generallj  admitted  that  great  Injtistioe  has  been  done 
tha  Bidiana  of  Oalifornia  in  that  wa  hava  eonfiaoatad  thair  lands  ^ 
drivan  thai  into  raa^ta  and  intaoapitabla  parts  of  ttf  Stata,  daprirad* 
thMi  of  thair  natural  food^  ii^riaonad  then  for  kilUng  daar  or  taking 
fiah^  ineeulatad  than  idth  fatal  disaaaaaj  and  that  for  a  paridd  of 
at  laaat  fift^'^Tom'  (Id^Vlt^l^)  Wa'hnntad  and  shot  thaai  doim  bjr 
faundrads.  Tha  Unitad  Stataa  took  poaaaaaion  of  California  in  1846^ 
and  tha  Traatj  of  Ooadaltqw  Hidalgo  ^  eonfindng  abaoluta 
to  tha  Unitad  Stataa^  was  axaeutad  in  ld48*  Froa  that  tlJM  till  tha 


prasant^  oitisans  of  tha  Unitad  Stataa  hara  ocoupiad  aillions  of 


Hl^ 


aoraa  of  land  balonging  to  tha  Indians  ^  hara  prof itad  bj  hondrada  of 
■illiona  of  dollars  froat  tha  usa  of  those  lands «  and  yat  to  thia  day 
neither  the  white  eitisena  of  California,  the  State  of  Califoniia^  nor 


Qorennant  haa  paid  tha  Indians 


*  -,t.. 


of  theaa  lands* 


i^'^ 


a^'    At  tha  tiaa  of  the  imrasion  of  California  by  tfie "Danish 
Padraa  tha  whole  of  tha  land  now  included  in  the  State  was  owned  and 


&, 


oc<n^i«d  by  Indians^  and  the  boundari«s  between  the  tribe*  were  at 
definite  and  fixed  at  thote  between  our  etatet  and  oountiet* 

Daring  the  period  of  Spanith  and  Maxioan  eontrol  (up  to 
ld46)  nanjr  thoutandt  of  aeret  of  Indian  landt  were  teiaed  and  the 
Indiana  thntelTtt  kiUed  or  tarried  away  to  work  at  the  aittiont. 

The  area  ooeupied  by  the  inradert  contitttd  alaost  wfaollj  of 
whet  etM  to  b«  known  at  (The  Mittion  Strip*— a  ooattal  belt  extend- 
ing from  the  Ktxiean  border  northward  to  a  little  btyond  San  Franeiteo 
Bay*  Farther  lidrthf  on  the  ooatt^  the  Rottiant  had  ettablithed  a 

*  * 

tettltMnt  known  at  Port  Rottj  while  at  a  few  other  pointt  outtide  the 
Mittion  Strip  the  Spanith  or  Mtxiean  Qovermentt  had  made  eoncettiont 
or  grantt  to  certain  earlj  tettlert*  The  most  important  of  thete  wat 
the  one  to  General  Sutter,  who,  on  the  site  of  the  pretent  city  of 


SaeraanitOf  had  built  a  fort  ealled 
tally  known  at  Sutter*  t  Port* 


>n 


••«*• 


» 


California 


landt  within  the  HLttion  Strip  and  a  few  twOl 


yitwv  were  already  in  pottettim  of  forei^iert* 


<•  •«.. 


It  followt  that  the  aeeountability  of  the  United  Statet  in  the 
afttter  of  Indian  landt  begtn  with  the  period  of  Aatrican  doainion^ 
and  that  to  f  ar  at  tlM  Mltftion  Strip  and  other  Spanith  or  Maxiean  eon- 
cettiont art  oonetmed  oar  QoTemaMnt  nay  be  exonerated  froa  retpcm- 
Bibilitr  (exeeot  in  the  fulf illaent  of  the  terat  of  the  Treaty  of 


Ouadalupe 


The  rasponslbllit/  of  tha  Federal  Qovens&ent  Is  thus  materially 
reduced  but  still  includes  hj^  far  the  greater  part  of  the  State» 

le  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Gk>vemBent  therefore  to  cook 
peneate  the  sunriTing  Indians^  j^Qi  for  a  few  BQrthieal  reeerrations^ 


taut  for  the  lands  at 


and  occupied  by  their  tribes  at  the 


t<»apensation 


fixed  at  the  low  Talus  of  the  lands  at  that  tiJM« 


Assuming  that  Congress  is  willing  to  coapensate  the  sunriTing 
Tndlans  for  these  lands^  wtqr  incur  the  expense  and  dellgr  of  a  suit  in 
the  Court  of  daias?  Vfhir  not  dispose  of  the  natter  once  for  all  by 
a  direct  appropriation^  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  oft 


I9  A  Federal  Commies  Ion  j  or 


*'*'     -9^^ 


.  2«  A  joint  Cossdssion^  consisting  of  representatiTse  of  both 
the  Federal  QoTemsent  and  the  State  of  Calif  omiai  or 
3m    The  State  of  Califomia-«»to  be  diebureed  under  State 
^xi«4    nMp±C9B,  th«  St&t«  to  assiflM  futur*  obli|;&tioiui« 
^^    In  the  latter  ease  It  la  aoggastad  that  an  appropriate  agency 
■ight  oonsiat  of  a  eovdaalon  aade  up  of  the  heads  of  the  following 
aodsting  departaents^  boards  and  offices,  to  senre  without  ooopensationi 
9%i$>%»  Board  o^  Control 


f'. 


f 


wlUi  )r« 


H 


Public  Health 
Public  Vj^lfare 


f«B.l»  ayeiwB  jfvwfii>Jkj^i*nt. 


State  Dspartasnt  of  Qdueatlan 

Agriculture 
Public  Works 


fiaa 


•  _■  ■.i", 


■u-m.^.*j:mfe^ 


j^ 


ir^' 


And  one  additional  moaber  to  h%  appointed  by  the  Qoyemor 


■ft§mm  to  p>^*   IntTpr<Ution  of  Land  gal w  Um  of  ISU  ,^ 


r 


1851, 


In  the  matter  of  interpretation  of  the  Land  (a.*im>  Lav  of 


California  Indians 


decided  adversely  by  the  courts  on  the  ground  that  the  Land  GLalas  Law 
of  1851  specifiest  '' 

"that  eadi  and  erery  person  daining  lands  in  California  by 
Tlrtu0  of  any  right  or  tltlt  derlvdd  from  th#  Itexlean  or  Spanish 


conBdaslonars 


idthln  tvo  years  after  the  date  of  this  act^ 
in  default  of  which  said  lands  shall  be 


^u^  Iqr  !^3^ 


A** 


_• 


"considered  as  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States^** 


.4 


^ thing 


apply  to  them  at  all— and  of  course  failed  to  appear 

f  «ver  ^ 

before  the  commissioners •  Nevertheless  it  has  corns  to  pass  that  suits 
brought  to  recorer  for  lands  taken  from  Indians  nare  been  thrown  out 
of  court  because  claims  for  said  lands  had  cot  been  filed  i«ith  the 
Land  Goonissioners  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  I 

To  persor^  f oiciliar  with  the  histoiy  of  California,  particular! 
with  reference  to  the  Land  Qraat  System  prevailing  under  Spanish  and 
Mexican  rule,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Land  Claims  Law  was  intended  to 


Kpply  sole! 


Mexican  and  other  whites  than  holding  land  in  California' 


wUW 


%he    ■anmt 


«)ds 


NOT  to  the  natlTS  Indians,  This  is  not  Isft  In  Infsrsnes  but  is 
coneluslTsly  prorsd  by  ths  phrassologr  of  ths  law  itsslf ,  which 
rsfsrs  to  psrstms  '^claialng  lands  In  California  by  virtus  of  any 
riitht  or  titls  dsrJTsd  fron  ths  Msacioan  or  Spanish  govsmmsnts*" 
Ths  lands  bslonging  to  California  Indians  wars  hsld  HOT  "bgr  yirtiis  of 
any  right  or  title  dsrirsd  fron  ths  Msxiean  or  Spanish  soTsraBsnts^" 
bat  by  right  of  prior  posssssion  and  oceupancy#'  ^ 


Ssetion  16  of  ths  Land  daiias  Law  proTldss  t 

|*That  it  shall  bs  ths  duty  of  ths  ooBnissionere  hsrsin  proridsd 


rsport  to  ths  Sserstary 


civilissd 


l&idianSy  and  thoss  who  ar«  engaged  in  agrieultors  or  labor  of  any  kind^ 
and  also  those  which  are  occupied  and  cultivated  by  Pueblos  or 
Rancheros  (Rancheria)  Indians  •** 

The  provisions  of  this  Section  have  never  been  ccnaplied  with 
—no  report  having  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to 
the  tenure  of  land  '*h9li.  ^  civilized  Indians^  and  those  who  are  engaged 
in  agriculture  or  labor  of  any  kind,  and  also  thoes  which  are  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  Pueblos  or  Hancheros  Indians  •** 

The  last  clause  is  of  great  importance  for  the  reason  that 
it  appliss  to  praotieally  all  the  Indian  lands  of  California,  For 
Indian  lands  wsre  hsld  collectivsly^-as  tribal  or  ranchsria  (village) 
possessions— NOT  as  personal  or  individual  holdings.  And  furthemors, 
fron  the  natum  of  the  cass  it  was  iiapossible  for  the  Coindssionsrs 


oarxy 


f 


by  Pa«blo«  or  Rancherot  Indians ,"  for  th«  Y«xy  good  rtason  that  at 
th«  tia*  of  tho  Comlssion  tharo  war*  in  Calif  omta  }tundr«ds  of 
ooeupiad  raneharias  or  Tillages ,  utterly  iinknown  to  aitber  tha 
Spaniards,  tha  Msodeans  or  tha  Aaarieans* 

It  is  obvious  thartfora  that  tha  Land  CIaIss  Law  of  1851  can- 
not In  jixstica  ba  appaalad  to  as  suthoritj  for  ignoring  tha  land 
rights  of  California  Indians— rig^its  nada  saerad  by  canturias  of  pos- 

yi^^  sassion  snd  oeeupaaqr*  Bat  baoausa  it  has  baanasoitad  by  tha  oourts, 
and  baeauaa  by  reason  of  a  adsundarstanding  of  it  a  prorisions,  cases 

Pff  '"have  baaa  decided  agslnst  tha  Indians— and  in  order  to  forestall 
siaiilar  in^tieea  in  future— Congreaa  ahould  be  asked  to  enaot  a 

dnd  ^^M*  specifically  e3oiB|>ting  California  Indians  froM  its  provisions* 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


FALSE  I?iPRRSr>IONS  OF  INDIA?-:  INTKLLia-Nnji:,  CAPAniTy^AD  LA^nilAaR 

On?  of  the  larger  caiiBea  of  mBimderstandinf;  between  Indians 
and  whites  is  the  wido  difference  in  point  of  view--tho  inevi- 
table refill  It  of  different  heredity,  difforont  early  contact     ard 
aceociations,  different  trainingt  and  consequent  difference  in 
conceptions  and  beliefs.     Adc^  to  tliis  the  inborn  reticence  of 
Indiana  and  the  knowlod^o  t}i;tt  wMtos  ao  a  rulo  look  upon  thorn  as 
an  inferior  people,  and  it  i8  not  difficult  to  realize  that  what 
is  in  an  Indiamhetu^t  io  rarely  exfiosed  to  our  uni3yiripathotic  gaze. 

As  a  mattor  of  fact  the  aveni^je  Indian  is  a  very  intelli- 
gent person  and  a  good  doul  of  a  philosopher.      But  Mh  sphere  of 
knowledge  is  a  different  sphere  from  that  of  the  whiteraan— each 
possessing  a  precious  fimd  of  infonrntion  ami  boliefs  iTiknown  to 
the  other.      This  rairht  bo  represented  hy*"' "^"^  "* "  ■  ■■*  <«- *^-  ^ 

buM)  IK  oontnot  o: 


jt-^ewch— the 
t/V-ireas  of  the  circles boing  v/ido  apart.       This  in  the  rear>cn 
that  w^iitemen  >\ave  so  IJttle  conception  of  tho  intelligence  and 
knowledge  possessed  by  Indians  and  explains  the  too  cownon  xU^A^k. 
that  tfceAlanguaf^esW-^iiiiy  pi  Jtirjulur  ti"ib  >  wi.crndt  riiiT  insuffi- 


.  for  the  expression  of  tfceMaakt' 

The  Rureka  ?^^andard  of    ay  ?Jb  has  an  article  by  Harl  Marshall 
4^an£__res])ondi/y:  alowly  to  Education  by  tbn  p 


ay^im^  wlii.ch  contains  a  number  of  truths  and  some  verv  at-o^M*^ 
arrofB.  The  author  tolls  his  readers  that  "the  Indian  lan£;uage 
was  a  ci'ude  affair  of  «•*.  few  liundred  symbols  of  what  he  heard  or 

only  by 


saw  or  felt  in  his  wnexpansiTe  existence.  It 
a3soci.'ition>  lacking  oven  the  logic  of  the  sontenpe". 

T'hiR  brief  statenent,  obviouly  intended  to  be  accurate  and 
fair,  contains  two  monntrous  untruths;  First,  the  untruth  that 


tho  languoeo  corapriaos  only  a  io.v  nunaroa  oynDoio— wnoroao  i^  con- 

taJnn  BeYoral  tlioi^rjand  words;     and  f^ocond,  that  it  lackB  "oven 
the  lo{=;ic  of  the*  sontonce",  vvher<^aB  it  Ib  nado  up  of  Bontencos. 

That  80  vvt»ll  intontionrtd  a  ^ritor  could  ntike  such  sen  one  vln" 
takes  shows  how  little  whitemen  know  of  the  language  and  thoi;ehts 
of  Indian».        'ChiB  imperfect  knowledge  lieB  at  the  root  of  in* 
ntmiarahle  roi  sunder »tandingB  past  a^d  preR9]".t. 

>/ir /--^l^^hall  in  npealcing  of  Indians  Bays  he  has  "yet  to  hear 
of  ono  of  tlieiQ  liaving  a  BavingB  accnimt*.     I  admt  that  too  large 

> 

a  proportion  of  <>ur  Indianr,  are  thriftleBB,  but  noYorthelesB  oven 
in  California,  a  numbor  of  them  hi<.Yo  Buhstantial  hank  accounts. 

%ain,  'V  J'^irnhall  thinks,  "tlia  idea  that  one^tv^lndj an"i 
should  hf?  kind  or  gfmorous  or  nelf  imcraf icing  to  any  other  than 
his  blood  relations,  BoomB  funny  to  them"  This  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand in  view  of  the  personal  experiences  of  many  whiteraen  stil 
liYir¥5»  ard  also  in  vim   of  th->  fact  that  the  hintory  of  our  con- 
tact with  Indians  abounds  in  rflcords  of  kindness,  helpfulness, 
and  in  lOiiny  cases  of  self  sacrafice  shown  vhite  persons  from  whom 

no  reward  was  expected. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  astounding  statements  in  ?!r.I'1arBhall'8  arti- 
cle relate  to  the  Indiar^  mental  development  and  capacity.   Re 
says:   "except  in  t>mt  lirutod  area  of  their  rdnds  that  was  de- 
teloped  by  their  primitive  enYironnont,  their  mentality  is  thM,t 
of  morons'*,  and  adds ^ they  evince  "almost  no  faculty  of  invention 
or  inigination".   Such  atatononts  aro  additional  illustrations 
of  how  little  even  educated  and  well  meanin^^  v,hitemon  know  of  the 
mental  operations  of  Indians.   Let  any^^itofctanan  who  entertains 
thin  fallacy  listen  to  tho  firoation  storK  ^twA  other  nythii  of  any 


of  our  Indians,  not  oxcopting  the  Xlaruvth  HJTer  trihc^s,  and 
him  witness  Bome  of  th*»  ceremonial  obnerranceB  commonly  called 
•dances*— and  then  ask  if  he  still  thinks  Indians  defifcent  in  in- 
intent  ion  and  imigi  nation  I 

Can  anyone  examine  the  beautifully  wrour^it  canoes  of  the 
Klapiath  River  Indians,  dug  out  of  the  trunks  of  huge  trees  hy  means 
of  elk -horn  cliisels,  fijicl  perfectly  culiq/ted  for  niaigatinn  in  a 
riter  ahoundin^^;  in  bars,  rapids,  and  wliirlpools;     or  can  anyone 

fket^il^  graceful  and  pleasing 


orrwaonted  by  intricate  and  beautiful  designs;  or  at  thoir 
aboriginal  aprons,  fashioned  so  elegantly  of  plant  fibers  and 
decorated  with  a  multitude  of  carefully  braided  pendants  «f 

thor  plants.  Jn  contrastir^  colors, 
boautified  by  the  addition  at  ref^iular  intorvfls  of  shells, 
pine  nuts,  and  other  obJift(m-*can  anyone  behold  si^ch  objects  as 


these  without  reali^.ing  not  only  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
materials  at  bond  to  the  needs  of  the  household,  but  also  a  well 

A. 

developed  a2)preciation  of  art,  and^loYo  of  the  beautiful.  Is  this 
in  harmony  with  "the  mentality  of  morons*^ 

And  is  it  not  true  that  while  o\ir  works  of  art  are  hung  on 
the  walls  or  set  in  conspicuous  places  to  be  seen  and  adroired, 
theirs  appaar  in  the  imploments  and  utensils  of  everyday  life. 
The  only  artistic  feature  in  connon  seems  to  be  the  dress  of 
the  women,  which  since  very  early  days  and  among  both  so-called 
oiTiiized  and  imcifilized  peoples  has  always  recoiled  b,  large 
share  of  attention. 


"i 


That  oiir  treatment  of  Indians  is  a  stain  on  oiTilisation  OToiyono 
knows.  Let  uh  e^en  at  this  lato  date  try  to  rnake  some  anands. 
Let  us  cease  speakir^  of  an  Indian  as  belonging  to  *the  Digf^er* 
tribe—for  there  is  no  tribe  of  that  nane;  and  let  us  cease  callig 
their  women  ft(juaws--an  obnoxious  torn.   Let  us  encourage  their 
children  to  come  to  our  schools;  let  us  afford  them  raich  needed 
Bis4iiiAX..att«ntion;  «Bd  let  us  drop  our  air  of  superiority  and  treat 
then  as  fellow  hiaaan  beir^f>;  and  let  us  try  to  learn  from  them  be 
foro  it  is  too  late  the  thousand-and-one  things  worth  while  for  U5 
to  know.  It  roay  bo  ovei^jsa^tH^  the  tnith>that  we  hate  as  much  to 
learn  f  om  them  as  they  from  us,  but  noYertheless,  and  entirely 
apart  from  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  food,  textile,  and 
medicinal  values  of  animals  and  plants »  they  an  put  us  to  shiune 
in  matters  of  patience,  fairness,  honor  and  kindness. 


yalB%   ilnp^e•8io^B  of  Indlaa  Intelligenoei  capacity  ana  Language 


One  of  the  larger  causes  of  misunderstaaciiri^  between  Indians  and 
wi^ites  is  the  wide  difierence  in  point  of  view  —  the  inevitable  re- 
sult or  diiierent  heredity,  differeut  early  contacts  and  associations, 

« 

different  training,  ar.a  consequent  difference  in  conceptions  and 
belief s^  Add  to  tuis  the  inborn  reticence  of  Indians  and  the  know«» 
ledge  that  wnites  as  a  rule  look  upon  them  au  an  inferior  people, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  realiz  that  what  is  in  an  Indian's  heart 
is  rarely  exposed  to  our  unsympathetic  gase* 

As  a  matter  of  fact  tUe  average  Indian  is  a  very  iatelligeat  per- 
son and  a  good  deal  of  a  philosophert  But  his  sphere  of  knowledge 
is  a  different  sphere  from  tnat  of  tne  whiteman  --each  pooaeasing 
a  precious  fund  of  infoi-mation  ana  beliefs  utiJcf.own  to  the  other. 
This  mitiht  be  represented  by  the  front  and  rear  wh  els  of  a  cart 
each  revolving'  on  its  own  axis— the  ^rea  of  the  circles  bein^,  wide 
apart*  Tliis  is  the  reason  that  whitemen  hav<-  so  little  conception 
of  the  intelligence  i*nd  Knowledge  possessed  by  Indians  and  explains 
tne  too  coaoion  idea  that  Indian  lan^tiages  consist  of  relatively  few 
words  and  are  insufficient  for  the  exprission  of  thouoht# 

'i'he  Eureka  Staadard  of  iiay  25  has  an  article  by  Carl  Marshall 
entitled  "Indiatis  responding  slowly  to  £»duoation  by  tue  present  ays- 
tec'*  which  contains  a  number  of  trutiiS  and  some  yery  grave  errors* 
The  autxiOr  tells  nis  readers  that  **the  Indian  language  was  a  crude 
affair  of  a  few  hunurod  symbols  of  vhat  he  heard  or  saw  or  felt  in 
his  unexpansive  existence*  It  expresses  only  b^  association,  lacking 
•von  thellogic  of  the  sentence"' •  ^ 

ft 

This  brief  statement,  obviously  i  tended  to  be  accurate  and 
Tair,  contains  two  monstrous  untruths i  First,  the  untruth  that  tuB 
language  comprises  only  a  few  hundred  symbols  — whereas  it  contains 
several  thousand  words |  and  second,  that  it  lacks  "even  the  loj^ic 
of  ti^e  sentence'^,  whereas  it  is  made  up  of  sentences. 

That  80  well  intentioned  a  writer  could  make  such  serious  mista- 
kes 8a.Oi.s  how  little  whitemen  know  of  the  language  Sud  thouf^hts  of 
Indians #  This  imperfect  knowled^je  lies  at  the  root  of  innumerable 
misunderstandings  past  and  present • 


\ 


-a- 


l(r«  Marshall  in  epeakiriii'  of  Iridiaas  says  he  has  ''yet   to  hear 
of  oac   of  them  havirii;  a  savings  account»%   I  admit  tliat  too  large  a 
proportion  of  our  Indians  are  thriftless ,  but  nevertheleso  even  in 
Callfouiaf  a  number  of  them  have  substantial  bank  aooountst 

Again,  MTfltershall  ti.inksi  ''The  idea  that  one  (an  Indian)  should 
be  kind  or  generous  or  self  sacrificing  to  au^  other  than  his  blood 
relationst  seems  func^y  to  them'*   This  is  hard  to  understand  in 
view  of  the  personal  experiences  oi  many  whitemen  still  living  , 
and  also  iu  view  of  the  fact  that  the  history  ot  our  contact  with 
Indians  abounds  in  records  of   kindness,  helpfulness ,  and  in  many 
cases  of  self  sacrifice  shown  ^hite  persons  from  whom  no  reward  was 
expeotedt 

Perhaps  the  most  astoundin^  statements  in  Jdr*  Marshall's  article 
relate  to  the  Indianfs  mental  development  and  capacity  •  lie  sayst 
••except  in  that  limited  area  of  their  minds  that  was  developed  by 
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their  primitive  environment,  their  mentality  is  that  of  morons",  and 
adds  ,  they  evince  ••almost  no  faculty  of  invention  or  imagination* # 
buch  statements  are  additional  illustrations  of  how  little  even  edu- 
cated  well  meaning  whitemen  know  of  the  mental  operations  of  Inciianst 
Let  anyone  who  entertains  this  fallacy  llatbn  to  the  creation  story 
and  other  myths  of  any  of  our  Indians,  not  excepti  g  the  Klamath 
River  tribes,  and  let  him  witness  some  of  the  ceremonial  observances 
commonly  called  •dances*  — aad  then  ask  if  tnj   still  thinks  Indians 
deficient  in  invention  and  imagination  \ 

Can  anyone  examine  t.'»e  beautifully  wrought  canoes  of  the 
Dlamath  River  Indians,  du^j  out  of  the  trunks  of  huge  trees  by  means 
of  elk-horn  chisels,  ar.d  perfectly  ^adapted  Tor  navigation  in  a  river 
in  bars 9  rapids,  and  wnirlpool.s}  or  can  anyone  look  at  the  graceful 
and  pleasing  forms  of  their  delicately  woven  caskets  ornamented  by 
intricate  and  beautiful  desi^nsi  or  at  their  aboriginal  aprons,  fa- 
ohioned  so  elegantly  of  plant  fibers  and  decorated  v,itu  a  multitude 
of  carefully  br<'iided  pendac.ts  in  oolltrasting  colors,  beautified  by 
ti^e  addition  at  re  ular  intervals  of  snells,  pin  nuts,  an.j  other 
articlra  -•can  anyone  behold  suci.  objects  as  there  without  realizing 
not  only  the   perfect  adaptation  of  the  materials  at  uand  to  the  needs 
of  the  household,  but  al.so  a  well  developed  appreciation  of  art  aad 
a  lovo  of  tt.e  beo^utiful*   I^  this  in  Ixarmony  with  ''the  mentality  of 
morons?*' 
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And  is  it  m  t  true  that  wtxile  our  works  oi'  art  are  Uuni;  on 
the  walls  or  set  it/  conspicuous  ;  laoes  to  be  seen  and  admired  » 


their  appear  i  .  /h«^  laplrments  and  utensils  of  everyday  lii'e. 
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ature  in  comion  seems  to  be  the  dres 
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The  only  artlsiicx^h 
women,    ..hich   ainoe.  very  early   di.ys  and  among  both  so-called  ci- 
vilized and  unijivi^lized  peo:>les  has  always  received  a  large 

share  of  atten^loA  • 

That  ou^tr/featmeat  of   Indians   is  a  stain  on  civilization 
everyone  k^oJ8^f    Li^t  us  even  at   this  late  date   try   to  make   some 
attends*     Let.^s  ceaso   speaking  of  an  Indian  as  belon{;in-   to  •^Dig^er" 
tribe  — lor  jbhore  is  no   tribe  of  ti.at   uamej   aud  let  us  cease 
calling  theijir  womea  Sviuaws—  an  obnoxious  term*     I^t  us  encourage 
their  chi3^^n  to  come   to  our  scuoolsi   let  us  afiora   them  much  needed 
medical  t^ttintioni    let  us  drop  our  air  of  superiority  and  treat  then 

/  r 

a^  felloe  hi/man  beings;  una  let  us  try  to  learn  from  them  before 
it  i^  /oo  iate  the  thoiSMUd-ana-one  tnmgs  worth  while  for  us  to 
knojrf:  It  Aiay  ^e  overtaxing  the  truth  to  say  that  we  have  aa  much  to 
l/arw  from  fth  m  as  they  from  us,  but  nevertheless,  and  entirely  apart 
./'froii  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  food,  textile,  a-.d  medicinal 


//-^alHes  of  acimals  and  plants,  Lhey  acan  put  us  to  shame  in  matters 
of  |a  ience^  fairness ,  honor  arid  kindness* 
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The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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Suggestions  for  legislation  for  Relief  of 

California  Indians  \/ 


Two  articles  of  Federal  legislation  appear  to  be  needed  for  the 
relief  of  California  Indians:   Onet  a  provision  for  the  compensation 
of  surviving  California  Indians  for  lands  taken  away  from  their  tribes 
by  the  Americans  without  payment  or  recompense  of  any  kint;  the  other 
an  interpretation  of  the  clause  ^H   the  Enabling  Act  of  the  California 
Land  Clains  Law  of  1851  requiring  land  claimants  to  present  their 
claims  to  the  Federal  Land  Commissioners  within  two  years. 

Compensation  for  Lands 

In  the  matter  of  legislation  intended  to  compensate  Indians  for 
lands  confiscated  by  the  whites »  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
Raker  Billy  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  but  not  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent* This  bill  gives  California  Indians  the  right  to  bring  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  compensation  for  certain  lands  set  apart  as 
Reservations  by  California  Indian  Commissioners  under  Treaties  exe- 
cuted with  eighteen  California  tribes  in  1851  and  1852 •   Said  Treaties 
were  never  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  therefore  are  without  legal 
status.  Why  should  a  measure  intended  for  the  relief  of  Indians 
concern  itself  with  unratified  and  legally  non-existent  Treaties? 

And  furthermore,  the  Raker  Bill  contains  an  offset  clause  provi- 
ding for  a  huge  deduction  from  the  amount  due  the  Indians ,  charging 
against  their  equity  the  full  amount  of  expenditures  through  the  In- 
dian Office  for  schools,  teachers,  agents,  doctors,  salaries,  trave- 
ling expenses  and  incidentals  of  all  kinds  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  millions  of  dollars  —  a  sum  so  large,  in  the  opinion  of  the  In- 
dian Office,  that  nothing  would  be  left  for  the  Indians. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  great  injustice  has  been  done 
the  Indians  of  California  in  that  we  have  confiscated  their  lands, 
driven  them  into  remote  and  inhospitable  parts  of  the  State,  deprived 
them  of  their  natural  food,  imprisoned  them  for  killing  deer  or  taking 
fish,  inoculated  them  with  fatal  diseases;  and  that  for  a  period  of 
at  least  fifteen  years  (1849-1864)  we  hunted  and  shot  them  down  by 


I 
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hundredfl).  The  United  States  took  possession  of  California  in  I846, 

y 
and  tue  trea  y  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  confirming  absolute  ^, 

to  the  United  States  ,  was  executed  in  1848*  i'rom  that  time  till  the 

present,  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  occupied  millions  of 

acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  Indians,  Kave  profited  by  hundreds  of 

millions  of  dollars  from  the  use  of  these  lands,  and  yet  to  this 

day  neither  the  white  citizens  of  California,  the  State  of  California, 

nor  the  United  States  Government  has  paid  the  Indians  one  dollar  for 

any  of  these  lands. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  California  by  the  Spfnish  Padres 
the  whole  of  the  land  now  included  in  the  State  was  owned  and  occupied 
by  Indians,  and  the  boundaries  between  the  tribes  were  as  definite 
and  fixed  as  those  between  our  states  and  counties  • 

During  the  period  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  control  (up  to  I846) 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  Indian  lands  were  seized  and  the  Indians 
themselves  killed  or  carried  away  to  work  at  the  missions* 

The  area  occupied  by  the  invaders  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
what  came  to  be  knofn|l  as  'The  Mission  St rijp^  — a  coastal  belt  extent- 
ding  from  the  Mexican  border  northward  to  a  little  beyond  San  Francis- 
co Bay.  Farther  north,  on  the  coast,  the  Russians  had  established 
a  settlement  known  as  Fort  Ross;  while  at  a  few  other  points  outside 
the  Mission  Strip  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  Governments  had  made  conces- 
sions or  grants  to  certain  early  settlers •  The  most  important  of  these 
was  the  one  to  General  Sutter,  who,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Sacramento, had  built  a  fort  called  by  him  New  Helvltia,  but  univer- 
sally known  as  Sutter's  Fort# 

Hence  at  the  time  the  United  States  took  possession  of  Califor- 
nia, the  Indian  lands  within  the  Mission  Strip  and  a  few  small  areas 
elsewhere  were  already  in  possession  of  foreigners. 

It .follows  that  the  accountability  of  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  Indian  lands  began  with  the  period  of  American  dominion, 
and  that  so  far  as  the  Mission  Strip  and  other  Spanish  or  Mexican  con- 
cessions are  concerned  our  Government  may  be  exonerated  from  respon- 
sability  (except  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo)* 
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The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  is  thus  materially 
reduced  but  still  includes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  State • 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  therefore  to  com- 
pensatethe  surviving  Indians,  not  for  a  few  mythical  reservations, 
but  for  the  lands  actually  held  and  occupied  by  their  tribes  at  the 
date  of  the  American  possession  j   The  rate  of  compensation  might  be 
fixed  at  the  loir  value  of  the  lands  at  that  time* 

Assuming  that  Congress  is  willing  to  compensate  the  surviving 
Indians  for  these  lands,  why  incur  the  expense  and  delay  of  a  suit 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  ?  Why  not  dispose  of  the  matter  once  for  all 
by  a  direct  appropriation,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of: 
!•  A  Federal  Commission;  or 
2.     A  joint  Commission,  consisting  of  representatives  o|  both 

the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  of  California;  or 
3*  The  State  of  California  — to  be  disbursed  under  State  aus- 
pices, the  State  to  assume  future  obligations* 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  suggested  that  an  appropriate  agency 
might  consist  of  a  commission  made  up  of  the  heads  of  the  following 
existing  departments,  boards  and  offices,  to  serve  without  compen- 
sations 

State  Board  of  Control 

Public  Health 
Public  Welfare 
State  Department  of  Education 

Agriculture 
Public  Works 
And  one  additional  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  Goveinori,  •  • 


Interpretation  of  Land  C 


Law  of  1851 


In  the  matter  of  interpretation  of  the  Land  Claims  Law  of  18^1, 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  several  cases 
intended  as  measures  of  justice  to  California  Indians  have  been  de- 
cided adversely  by  the  courts  on  the  groixnd  that  the  Land  Claims  Law 

of  1851  specifiesi 

"that  each  and  every  person  claiming  lands  in  California  by  vir- 
tue of  any  right  or  title  derived  from  the  Mexican  or  Spanish  govern- 
ments shall  present  the  soune  to  the  said  commissioners. •• .within  two 
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years  after  the  date  of  this  act'« 

in  default  of  which  said  lands  shall  be 

"considered  as  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States." 

The  Indians  knew  nothing  of  this  law  — which,  in  fact,  was  not 
intended  to  apply  to  them  at  all--  and  of  course  failed  to  appear 
before  the  commissioners*  Nevertheless  it  has  come  to  pass  that  suits 
brought  to  recover  for  lands  taken  from  Indians  have  been  thrown  out 
of  court  because  claims  for  said  lands  had  not  been  filed  with  the 
Land  Commissioners  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  I 

To  persons  familiar  with  the  history  of  California,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  Land  Grant  System  prevailing  under  i^panish  and 
Mexican  rule,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lAndClaims  Law  jwas  intended  to 
apply  solely  to  Mexican  and  other  whites  then  holding  land  in  Califor- 
nia — NOT  to  the  native  Indians*  This  is  not  left  in  inference  but 
is  conclusively  proved  by  the  phraseology  of  the  law  itself,  which 
refers  to  persons  "claiming  lands  in  California  by  virtue  of  any  right 
or  title  derived  from  the  Mexican  or  Spanish  governments*"  The  lands 
belonging  to  California  Indians  were  held  NOT  "by  virtue  of  any  right 
or  title  derived  from  the  Mexican  or  Spanish  governments",  but  by 
right  of  prior  possession  and  occupancy* 

Section  16  of  the  Land  Claims  Law  provides i 
"That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  herein  provided 
for  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
tenure  by  which  the  mission  lands  are  held,  and  those  held  by  civili- 
zed Indians,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  labor  of  any 
kind,  and  also  those  which  are  occupied  and  cultivated  by  Pueblos  or 
Rancheros  (Rancheria)  Indians*" 

The  provisions  of  this  Section  have  never  been  complied  with 
—  no  report  having  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to 
the  tenure  of  land  "held  by  civilized  Indians,  and  those  who  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  labor  of  any  kind,  and  also  those  which 
are  occupied  and  cultivated  by  Pueblos  or  Rancheros  Indians*" 

The  last  clause  is  of  great  importance  for  the  reason  that  it 
applies  to  practically  all  the  Indian  lands  of  California*  For 
Indian  lands  were  held  collectively  — as  tribal  or  rancheria  (village^ 
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possessions —  NOT  as  personal  or  individual  holdings •  And  further- 
more, from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  was  impossible  for  the  Commis- 
sioners to  carry  out  their  instructions  as  to  lands  ''occupied  and 
cultivated yoy  Pueblos  or  Hancheros  Indians, ••  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  at  thS  time  of  the  Commission  there  were  in  California  hundreds 
of  occupied  rancheWas  or  villages,  utterly  unknown  to  either  the 
Spaniards,  the  Mexicans  or  the  Americans. 

It  As  obvious  therefore  that  the  Land  Claims  Law  of  18^1  cannot 
in  justice  be  appealed  to  as  authority  for  ignoring  the  land  rights 
of  California  Indians  — rights  made  sacred  by  oenturieil  of  possession 
and  occupancy*  But  because  it  has  been  so  cited  by  the  courts, 
and  because  by  reason  of  a  misunderstanding  of  its  provisions,  cases 
have  been  decided  against  the  Indians  —and  in  order  to  forestall  si- 
milar injustices  in  future—  Congress  should  be  asked  to  enact^clause 
specifically  exempting  California  Indians  from  its  provisions* 
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PIAIN8  YOKVrS  DATURA  CEREMOMY 


The  big  roots  are  soaked  two  days.  They  are  dug  out  of  the  ground 
carefully  so  as  not  to  injure  or  bruise  them.  Then  they  are  washed  and 
cut  in  four  lengths  with  flint  knives,  then  soaked  in  a  large  soapstone 
mortar  (found  near  O'Neals),  Then  they  are  put  in  a  brand  new  globular 
basket  with  a  small  hole  on  top. 

A  frame  is  made  of  fnir  stakes,  on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  big 
new  basket  called  "ap,"  Both  baskets  must  be  absolutely  new— never  used. 
The  "ap"  basket  containing  the  datura  roots  is  put  in  the  center  of  a 
cedar  bark  hut  which  is  covered  outside  with  adobe  mud. 

Four  men  come  and  take  positions  around  the  basket,  two  on  each 
side,  the  basket  in  the  center.  Another  man  sits  inside  the  hut  so  no 
one  can  see  him.  Then  the  four  men  shout  ^nd  the  other  man  comes  out 
naked,  with  only  a  loin  cloth.  He  makes  a  bee  line  for  the  big  basket 
standing  on  the  frame  of  four  stakes,  takes  hold  of  it,  and  carries 
the  small,  round,  empty  basket  in  front  of  his  chest,  holding  it  with 
both  hands,  his  hands  clasped  around  it  in  front. 

All  the  other  Indians  stay  to  windward  so  their  wind  will  not  blow 

toward  the  basket. 

Two  middle  aged  women  (40-50  years),  ustially  relatives,  stand  behind 

and  sing.  They  sing  these  words: 

Wah-kah-nah-nah 
Ya-hah«no-nun-ke 


/  «. 


Hah* an- hah 

Mo-nun-ke 

Ya-hah 


The  man  carrying  the  small,  globular  basket  dips  it  into  the  big 
basket  containing  the  datura  drink  and  drinks,  turning  toward  the  sun 


and  revolving  around  following  the  direction  the  tun  takes.  He  Innedl- 
ately  begins  to  sing,  saying  "hoo*^**-wah, "  his  hands  still  following  the 

course  of  the  sun. 

Then  he  seizes  the  big  basket  and  drinks  all  the  remaining  solution 

and  imaediately  begins  to  run  and  junp, 

Tiw  boys  have  been  stationed  about  a  mile  apart  in  the  foothills. 
The  nan  runs  and  these  two  boys  follow,  keeping  close.  He  runs  so  far 
and  80  fast  that  the  boys  become  tired  and  two  others  who  have  been 
waiting  take  their  places  and  continie  running.  They  follow  him  way 
down  on  the  plain  to  a  turning  stake,  around  which  he  mskes  two  turns 

and  then  runs  back. 

He  says  he  feels  a  light  as  a  feather  and  can  see  all  kinds  of 
people  and  all  kinds  of  places.  Table  Hountain  near  Friant  was  covered 
with  people  watching  him,  and  he  ran  out  of  their  sight  and  back  again. 
Mrs.  Teaford  and  about  500  other  Indians  were  there  and  saw  it.  The 
man  who  had  drunk  the  datura  was  running  very  fast,  but  the  people 
called  to  him  "Don't  go  so  slow.  Stay  with  it.  Run  faster."  He 
carried  in  his  hands  rattle  bones  and  rattled  them,  dancing  around  and 
singing  a  song.  He  said  the  song  was  that  of  the  dead  people  down  below. 

Finally  his  relatives  caught  hold  of  him  and  he  sat  down,  and  they 
gave  him  acorn  soup,  which  he  drank.  He  said  he  had  been  to  another 

world. 

His  running  so  far  and  so  fast  worked  off  the  effects  of  the  poison 
so  that  it  did  not  kill  him.  Then  all  the  people  came  back  to  the  start« 
Ing  place  where  a  line  of  big  baskets  of  cooked  acorn  mush,  seeds,  and 
other  food  was  waiting.  The  people  had  been  months  in  preparing  this 
food  for  the  spectators.  The  men  used  to  help  the  wooien  gather  the 
acorns,  manzanlta  berries,  and  other  food  to  provide  for  so  many  people. 


\ 


The  eeroBDnx  h«re  described  wa«  performed  by  the  01-%»e-«h  tribe, 
but  the  "Iteno"  had  the  eaae  ceremony  which  was  perfonied  on  the  other 
side  of  north  Fork  at  Yow-*-ten-noo'  (Joe  Qood's  place). 


1.  Ol-we^ah  la  the  Honache  Hln  name  for  the  Plains  Yokuta  living 
between  Frlant  and  Madera  (Ed.). 
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The  big  roots  are  soaked  two  days,  they  are  dug  out 
of  the  ground  carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  or  bruise  them, 
ihen  they  are  washed  and  cut  in  four  lengths  with  flint  knives j 
then  soaked  in  a  large  kxikxt  soapstone  mortar  (found  near 
0»Heals).  ihen  they  are  put  in  a  brand  new  basket/  globular- 


t^l^  with  small  hole  on  top. 


A  frame  is  made  of  four  stakes,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  placed  a  big  new  basket  called  "/p".  Both  baskets  must  be 
absolutely  new— never  used,  xhe  "ip"  basket  containing  the 
uatura  roots  is  put  in  the  center  of  a  cedar  bark  hut,  which  is 


covered  outside  with  adobe  mud. 


Tour  men  come  and  take  positions  around  the  basket. 


A/N^ 
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two  on  each  side. /^  Another  man  sits  inside  the  hut  so  no  one 
can  see  him.  ihen  the  four  men  h^iiar  and  the  other  man  comes 
out  naked,  with  only  a  loin  cloth.  He  /fakes  a  bee  line*©  the 


big  basket^on  the  frame  of  four  stakes,  takes  hold  of  it, and 
carries  .the  small  round  empty  basket  in  front  of  his  chest. 
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He  runs  so  far  and  so  fast  that  the  boys  become  tired  and  two 
others  who  have  been  waiting  take  their  places  and  continue 
running.  They  follow  him  way  down  on  the  plain  to  a  turning 
stake,  around  which  he  makes  two  turns  and  then  runs  back. 

He  says  he  feels  as  light  as  a  feather  and  can  see 
all  kinds  of  people  and  all  kinds  of  places.  Table  fountain 
near  J?'riant  was  covered  with  people  watching  him,  and  he  ran 


out  of  their  sight  and  back  again^^ 


rs.  Teaford  and  about  500  other  Indians  were  there 


and  saw  it 


The  man  who  had  #runk  the  Datura  was  running  very  fast 


but  the  people  daLled  to  him  "Don't  go  so  slow.  Stay  with  it. 


iiun  faster." 


He  carried  in  his  hands  rattle  bones  and  rattled  them. 


dancing  around  and  singing  a  song.  He  said  the  song  was  that 
of  the  dead  people  down  below. 

■''inally  his  relatives  caught  hold  of  him  and  he  sat 

§ 

down,  and  they  gave  him  acorn  soup,  which  he  drank.  He  said  he 


had  been  to  another  world. 


holding  it  with  both  hands,  his  hands  clasped  around  it  in 


front. 


vr 


All  the  other  Indians  stay  to  windward  so  the^wind 


will  not  blow  toward  the  basket. 


TWO  middleiaged  women  (40-50  years) 

relatives,/  xhey  sing  these  words: 

^  Wah-kah-nah-nah 

TS-hah-no -nid| -ke 

lah-an-hah 


Wo-nun-ke 
^a-hah 


^Usually 


i'he  the  man  carrying  the  small  blobular  basket  dips 
it  into  the  big  basket  containing  the  datura  drink,. turning 
toward  the  sun  and  revolTing  around  [following  the  direction 
the  sun  takes.     He  immediately  begins  to  sing,  saying  "Hoo^^-wah, 


/ 


his  hands  still  following  the  course  of  the  sun. 


Xhev^he  seizes  the  big  basket  and  4rinJis  all  the  remaining 
solution  and  immediately  begins  to  run  and  jump. 

TWO  boys  have  been  stationed  about  a  mile  apart  in  the 
foothills.  The  man  runs  and  these  two  boys  follow,  keeping  close. 


^ 


His  running  so  far  and  so  fast  worked  off  the  effects 


of  the  poison  so  it  did  not  kill  hint?^ 


^i*hen  all  the  people  oame  back  to  the  starting  place 
ti>  a    line  of  gxk  big  baskets  of  cooked  acorn^seeds,  and  othe; 


•I 

i 


'^ 


he   following  night  they^^***  a  fandango. 

tie  ceremony  her4  described  was  performed  by  the  i04^ 
01-we-ah  tribe;  but  the  "Mono"  had  the  same  ceremony,  which  was 
performed  on  the  other  side  of  North  iJ'ork  at  if'ow-e-ten-noo 
(Joe  Good's  place). 


-'*-itf%.  .•■iff***' 


~.„»a(«'>rTV-..%T  -mr^,,^.. 


The  men  used  to  help  the  women  gather  the  acorns;^ 


\ 


manzanita  berries  and  other  food  to  provide  for  so  many  peopley 


tH^mum^*  uniw  »■■■  ■ni»ii 


,t0ttmm>mti*'»»mm  »  nfi  i 


XVIII 


(X      site-  Te- All    Cpemo)     Crr^m'fi^j 


'^    ^-^Iimc <^ iMJuf>k(^c>     livT^     th^ 


^tU.}li/L^ 


/njluti 


T^'^/bt^ 


Pniil 
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A  SHO-TE-AH   (POMO)   CEREMONY 


July  20,    1907 


w^m'v^-' 


^ 


Visited  the  small  rancheria  of  Shamen  Indians  on  a  chaparral  knoll  ^ 


^     /on  the  north  side  of  Stony  Creek  about  2  1/4  miles  west  o^tony  Ford, 
/\Colusa  Count/T^hey  are  just  beginning  a  ceremonial^ance  to  last 

/    1 


-:tomorrow  (Sunday),  and  tomorrow  night,  and^the  invited  guests 


.^■K.^^iw.  ^«  -;^:*r  -._•,-   -t^^  ■—  ••■»  *T>Wii 


«e  continually  arriving.  The  guests  are  Wintoon  Indians  from  Grindstone 
Creek  on  the  north.  Win  from  Kabalmen  and  Cotena  and  Rumsey  on  the  south, 
and  Long  Valley  (Lol-sel  and  Chen-po-sel)  on  the  southwest.  There  are, 
also,  one  woman  from  Coyote  Valley  on  Putah  Creek  (O^la-yo-me  tribe)  and 
the  chief  and  others  of  the  Ham-fo'  or  Lower  Lake  tribe* 


^mm^^m     Miwt 


m^m^m<m»^0mmm 


We  are  in  great  good  luck  to  be  here  at  just  this  time.  We  are 
going  after  supper  to  spend  the  night  in  the  ceremonial  round  house. 


V 


Sunday,  July  21 

Clear  and  hot,  with  some  clouds  in  P.M.  We  spent  the  entire  evening 
and  night  (till  3  o'  clock  this  morning)  and  nearly  all  day  in  the  cere- 
monial round  house  at  the  rancheria,  witnessing  the  most  weird  aboriginal 
dance- ceremonies  I  have  ever  seen.  The  dancers  were  dressed  mainly  in 
feather  costumes  of  extraordinary  construction,  and  some  of  them  wore 
head-dresses  of  feathers  stuck  full  of  slender  rods  about  2  feet  long, 
each  bearing  one  or  more  tufts  or  plumes  of  red  or  white  feathers,  so 
that  the  diameter  of  the  head-dress  is  fully  4  feet-so  great  that  the 
wearer  cannot  get  through  the  entrance-way  of  the  roundhouse  except  by 
backing  in  with  head  bowed,  so  as  to  bring  therods  in  base  first.  Only 
/    two  dancers  wore  robes-most  curious  affairsT^ll  the  others  had  naked 
(^  J  /bodies  with  red  or  bmk"breech-cloths"~^3~Moad  feather  belts  of 


brilliant  colors—red  (woodpecker  crowns),  yellow  (meadowlark  breasts). 


lOto 


2 


\     /blue  (bluejay)^  black-green  (mallard  necks)^  and  so  on.   Some  of  the 
A       ^/   belts  are  8  inches  broad.   Some  have  the  headsklns  of  the  California 
^  ^  /    woodpecker  sewed  on  in  squares;  others  have  the  separate  feathers  woven 

into  the  belt.   They  are  wonderful  affairs.  All  of  the  dancers  who  did 
not  wear  enormous  plumed  head-dresses  wore  frontal  (forehead)  bands 
of  red  flicker  (Colaptes  cafer  collaris)  feathers^  which  covered  the 
forehead  down  to  the  eyes^  and  projected  on  each  side  of  the  head  8  or 
10  inches,  as  usual.   Some  wore  crowns  of  wild  white  geese  down;  others, 
of  upright  plumes.   All  wore  occipital  masses  of  plumes.   Some  wore 
curious  skirts— one  of  dangling  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  maple 
tree  (Acer  macrophyllum) ,  which  made  a  swishing  noise  as  he  moved— like 
silk,  only  more  so.  One  wore  a  red  skirt,  with  white  border  and  zigzag 


at  bottom. 


if 

r 


Throughout  all  the  dances  the  singers  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
plank  drum  (between  the  drum  and  center-post),  and  sang  and  beat  time 
with  the  elder  clapper- sticks,  while  the  drummer  stood  on  the  raised 
plank  and  beat  it  with  the  big  end  of  a  thick  manzanita  club  (2  1/2 
inches  in  diameter),  pounding  straight  down  (instead  of  beating  with  his 


feet)./  The  time  and  rhythm  were  perfect,  the  singing  weird  and  in 


several  cases  beautiful^  The  dancers  also  sang  and  beat  time  with  their 

^  ,,  ,         in  I  I  I—"        -^^ 

bare  feet.   The  head  dancer  struck  the  ground  furiously  with  his  feet, 
and  kept  it  up  so  long  during  each  dance  that  one  is  amazed  that  a  human 
being  can  stand  so  much  strain  and  jarring,  not  to  mention  the  physical 


^  .^ft».»-»r*-*V*«»" 


.ftlidurance  necessary.!  The  head  dancer  is  a  slim,  agile  man  of  iron  frame, 
nervous  and  gracefull  and  wonderfully  quick  in  his  movements. 


In  nearly  all  of  the  dances  the  dancers  wore  in  their  mouths  slender 
bone  whistles  (of  goose  and  eagle  bones),  which  they  blew  gently^  making 
a  chorus  of  pleasing  music  in  perfect  harmony. 


101 


The  finest  dances  of  the  Grindstone  Creek  and  of  the  Cotena 
(Cortena)  Indians  were  held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  were  wonderful 

beyond  description. 

The  round  house  here  is  dif\erent/from  others  I  have  seen.   It 
occupies  an  excavation  varying  frW  1/2  to  4  feet  in  depth,  according 
to  the  lay  of  the  ground.  The  vexAcal  wall  of  the  excavation  forms 
the  outer  wall  of  the  round  hou^,  aVd  is  supplemented  by  a  series  of 
horizontal  poles  resting  in  f/ked  po\ts  about  4  1/2  feet  high,  on  which 
the  outer  ends  of  the  roof  /les  rest.\These  outer  wall  posts  are  called 

chi- ek- she-mah . 

The  centerpost  is  about  2  feeW  diameter  and  18  feet  in  height, 
and  is  forked  at  the  top  to  receive)4he  accumulated  tips  of  the  roof 


poles  which  converge  to  this  co 
sah-bah. 


in  CI 


inter.  The  centerpost  is  called 


There  are  seven  posts  in  the  ciVcle/eparating  the  dancers  from  the 
audience-four  on  the  south  side  and  Wee  on  the  north  side.  These 
posts  are  only  5  or  6  feet  from  th^u^er  wall,  giving  just  space  enough 

pace.  The  seven  posts  are  called 


for  a  person  to  lie  down  in  the 

too-dxt-ke. 

The  drum  is  about  5  feet  long  by\  2/1/2  feet  wide,  and  its  long  axis 

agrees  with  that  of  the  round  house.  Xt  is  of  plank,  elevated  nearly  2 

feet  in  front  (where  highest)  and  l/fooV  behind.   It  is  called  chil-lo". 

The  entrance-ways  are  about  4  f^(  Vi^e  and  6-8  feet  long.  They 

slope  downward  and  inward  from  theyO^side  level  to  the  inside  level. 

The  doorways  are  called  how-wah.  /   \ 

The  smokehole  is  rectangular  (abUt  3  by  4  feet)  and  is  directly 
over  the  fire  (between  center-post  a/d\east  entrance).  It  is  called 
o-ho  shut-ko. 


-?■"•  •  ^ 


lok 


y 


J 


^\V^ 


The  floor  is  bare,  Kard  earth  kwi^pt  clean  and  sprinkled;  thalf  of 
the  outer  circle  (for  the  audience)/^  covered  with  fresh  greepr  willow 
boughs  and  leaves. 

The  long  roof-poles  (about  34)  converge  to  rest  on  the  forks  of  the 
center-post.  On  the  basal  part  (resting  on  the  horizontal  poles  which 
connect  the  tops  of  the  circle  of  seven  posts)  are  masiy  short  poles 
occupying  the  interspaces  between  \the  spreading  long  roof-poles.  The 
roof-poles  are  covered  with  tules  a^d  brush,  making  a  compact,  thick 
roof  which  is  usually  ear th- cover ed,\ but  in  tht/  case  only  a  little 
earth  has  been  put  on.   The  roof  and  roof-poLes  are  called  hel-la-ti-ke. 

Outside  of  the  round  house  and  in\theyiine  of  its  long  axis  are 
two  flagpoles,  each  about  30  feet  in  heig)flt.   The  one  in  front  of  the 
east  entrance  is  about  30  feet  from  the/outer  end  of  the  entrance;  the 
one  in  the  rear,  54  feet  west  of  the  cniteA  end  of  the  west  entrance. 
The  inside  diameter  of  the  round  hoiise  (east  and  west),  not  including 
entrance-ways,  is  about  36  feet,  jdiameter  including  entrance-ways  about 
50  feet,  and  the  distance  between  flagpoles  abxjut  134  feet. 

The  two  flags  at  top  of/the  flagpoles  are  Must  alike.   The  ground 
color  is  white.  Upon  it  are  seven  vertical  bars\  of  red,  straight  on 
the  edge  toward  the  poLe  and  serrate  on  the  edge  ^way  from  the  pole. 
The  bars  seem  to  be  ^out  2  1/2  inches  broad. 


wjmmtfmix  ■<■  —  B^^*^— TM— »■ 


One  of  the  dancers,  a  very  old  man.  Chief  of  the  Sulphur  Bank  Ham-fo 
tribe,  sang  and  shook  his  double-headed  rattles  standing  on  the  roof  of 
the  east  entrance.  He  did  this  repeatedly— sometimes  facing  outward 

the  rising  sun  (east)  and  sometimes  facing  the  round  house/^All 


'  J.JOWM  'V.W 


of  the  dancers  carried  something  in  their  hands— rattles,  wands,  or 
feather  tridents,  or  bows  and  arrows. 


^^i|rV«Mi«4P«IV1Mi<f««MB«*4Mi 


The  head  dancer  always  carried  his  bow  and  a  couple  of  loose  arrows 
in  his  left  hand,  and  a  red- fox  skin  quiver  of  arrows  in  his  right  hand. 


I 


Sticking  in  his  belt  behind  and  hanging  tail  down  he  wore  the  skin  of 
a  gray  fox  (Urocyon) . 


:he  evening  we  returned  to  the  round  house  to  spend  the  night. 


lol 


July  22 


Clear  and  hot,  with  some  clouds  in  north  and  overhead.   The 


\ 
wentxhome  today— those  visiting  Stony  Ford  for^-the  ceremonies. 

from  tnfem  a  lot  of  information  about  the  animals  of  this  regicm,  and 

lists  of  n^es  of  animals  and  plants. 

The  ceretaony  last  night  was  full  of  interest  and  different  from  the 
Others.   The  Stdny  Ford  Shamen  tribe  danced.   The  chief  (San  Diego)  and 
two  other  men  and  Ntwo  women  danced  strange  and  weird  dances,  one  of  which 
was  wild  and  fierce.X  The  singing  was  particularly  fine. 

The  women  wore  beautiful  feather  headbands  and  belts,  and  each  held 
a  colored  handkerchief  inv her  hands  as  they  stood  side  by  side  and  beat 


time  with  their  feet,  swayfng  their  bodies^  to  and  fro  and  singing. 

\  / 

The  men  were  naked  except;  for  the  head-dress  and  breechcloth  and 

the  golden  eagle  aprons  two  of  \hem  yore.  The  suits  of  eagle  feathers 

had  three  long  plumes  standing  up\$tgainst  the  back — one  in  the  middle 


and  one  on  each  side— and  a  full 


./ 


/apt^n  o 


f  eagle  plumes  worn  over  the 


buttocks  and  hanging  down  behirid  (onlyv  the  breechcloth  in  front).   Each 


r. 


man  wore  a  red  flicker  b,and  cin   his  forehead,  the  long  projecting  sides 
flapping,  and  each  carried/a  trident  of  ttnfee  white  plumes  which  he  held 
outstretched  in  front,  oy  depressed  to  the  ground,  with  muscles  rigid 
while  he  danced  and  stamped  and  leaped  about  violently,  often  crouching. 
They  danced  around  th/  fire  and  also  around  the  \enter-post.   They  blew 
bone  whistles.   The /two  dancing  women  kept  on  the  lujrth  side. 

The  man  on  the  drum  beat  time  with  his  manzanita.  club,  and  three 
men  standing  at  Juie  end  of  the  drum  sang  and  beat  time\j/ith  the  split 
elderberry  clapper  sticks. 


This  last  very  old  tlm^r-^tence  is  called  Kek-o-de  by  the  Stony  Ford 


/  « 


tribe^  and  Hin-te^Jlr«lc-ke  by  the  Putah  Creek  Olayome.  They  say  it  is  the 


oldest 


mo 


St  ancient  of  all  the  dances. 


To  lie  on  one*  s  back  at  night  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  dark  round 
house^  sandwiched  in  between  the  Indians  of  the  audience,  and  witness 
these  ancient  ceremonies  by  the  dim  light  of  the  flickering  fire^  is  a 
great  privilege  as  well  as  an  entertainment  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
intense  earnestness  of  the  dancers  and  the  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
lookers-on  give  the  ceremonies  a  very  real  character.  The  time  and 
rhythm  of  the  music  and  dancing  were  simply  perfect. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  interested  in  my  pictures  of  birds  and 
mammals,  and  gave  me  much  information. 


lio 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 


preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


IDS' 


A  SH(VTB»AH  (POND)  CERKiONI 


July  20t  1907 


Visited  the  sniall  rancheria  of  ^ainen  Indians  cm  a  chaparral  knoll 
(HI  the  north  side  of  Stony  Creek  aboxit  2  lA  niiles  i^st  of  Stony  Ford^ 
Colusa  County*  They  are  jtist  beginning  a  cersmonial  dance  to  last 
tonight  I  tomorrow  (Sunday)  ^  and  tonorrov  nighty  and  the  invited  guests 
are  continually  a2*riving»  The  guests  are  Wlntoon  Indians  from  Qxrindstone 
Creek  on  the  norths  lAn  from  Kabalnen  and  Cot^na  and  Rumaey  on  the  souths 
and  Long  7all^  (Lol»sel  and  Chm^po^sel)  on  the  southwest*  There  are^ 
also^  one  woman  from  Coyote  Valley  on  Putah  Creek  (0»liF»yo-4iie  tribe)  and 
the  chief  and  others  of  the  Han^fo  or  Lower  Lake  tribe* 

We  are  in  great  good  luck  to  be  here  at  Just  this  time*  Vis  are 


going  after 


to  spend  the  night  in  the  ceremonial  round  house. 


Sunday^  July  21 

Clear  and  hot^  with  some  clouds  in  P*M#  lis  spent  the  entire  evening 
and  night  (till  3  o*  clock  this  morning)  and  nearly  all  day  in  the  cere- 
monial  round  house  at  MbB  rancheria^  witnessing  the  most  weird  aboriginal 
dance-ceretaonies  I  have  ever  seen*  The  dancers  were  dressed  mainly  in 
feather  costumes  of  extraordinaxy  constructioni  and  some  of  them  wore 
head^-Klresses  of  feathers  stuck  full  of  slender  rods  about  2  feet  Icmgj 
each  bearing  one  or  more  tufts  or  plumes  of  red  or  white  feathers ^  so 
that  the  diameter  of  the  head^-dress  is  fully  U  feet-^so  great  that  the 
wearer  cannob  get  through  the  entrance-way  of  the  roundhouse  except  by 
backing  in  with  head  bowed^  so  as  to  bring  the  rods  in  base  first*  Only 
two  dancers  wore  robes—most  curious  affairs*  All  the  others  had  naked 


bodies  with  red  or  black  breech-cloths  and  broad  feaUier  belts  of 


/0(, 


irlUl; 


blue  (blue jay),  blaclo-green  (mallard  necks),  and  so  on.  Sone  of  the 
belts  are  8  inches  broad.  Sone  have  the  headskins  of  the  Califomla 
woodpecker  sewed  on  in  squaresj  others  have  the  separate  feathers  woven 
into  the  belt.  They  are  wonderful  affairs.  All  of  the  dancers  who  did 
not  wear  enomjus  pluraed  head^-drosses  wore  frontal  (forehead)  bands 
of  red  flicker  (Colaptee  cafer  collaris)  feathers,  which  covei«d  th« 


forehead  down  to  the  eyes,  and  projected  on  each  side  of  the  hend  8  or 
10  inches,  as  usual.  Sane  wore  crowns  of  wild  white  geese  down;  others, 
of  upright  plumes.  All  wore  occipital  roasses  of  plumes.  Some  woi^  curious 
okirte— one  of  dangling  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  maple  tree 
(Acer  macrophyllura) .  which  made  a  swishing  noise  as  he  moved— like  silk, 
only  more  so.  One  wore  a  red  skirt,  tfith  white  borier  and  zigzag  at 
bottom* 

Throughout  all  the  dances  the  signers  stood  at  i  he  end  of  the 
plank  drun  (between  the  dru-u  and  centeiwpost ) ,  and  sang  and  beat  time 
with  the  elder  clappeivaticks,  while  the  drunmer  stood  on  the  raised 
plank  and  beat  it  with  tlie  big  end  of  a  thick  manzanita  club  (2  1/2 
Inchen  in  diameter),  pounding  straight  down  (instead  of  beating  with  his 
feet).  The  time  and  rtiythm  were  perfect,  the  sinfjing  weird  and  in 
several  cases  beautiful.  The  dancers  also  sang  and  beat  time  with  their 
bare  feet.  The  head  dancer  struck  the  ground  furiously  with  his  feet, 


during 


jarring; 


endurance  necessary.  The  heed  dancer  is  a  slim,  agile  man  of  iron  frame. 


wonderfully 


In  nearly  all  of  the  dances  the  dancers  wore  in  their  raouths  slender 


makini 


a  chorus  of  pleasing  music  in  perfect  hamony. 


/0(>, 


brilliant  colors— red  (woodpocker  crowns)^  yellow  (noadowlark  broa8ts)| 
blu6  (blue Jay) ^  black-green  (mallard  necks)  ^  and  so  on«  Sone  of  the 
belts  are  8  inches  broad«  Sone  have  the  headskins  of  the  California 
woodpecker  sewed  on  in  squares}  others  have  the  separate  feathers  woven 
into  the  belt«  They  are  wonderful  affairs^  All  of  the  dancers  \^o  did 
not  wear  enormous  plumed  head-Kiresses  wore  frontal  (forehead)  bands 
of  red  flicker  (Colaptes  cafer  collaris)  feathers^  which  covered  the 
forehead  down  to  the  eyes^  and  projected  on  each  side  of  the  he^d  8  or 
10  inches^  as  usua1#  Some  wore  crowns  of  wild  white  geese  down;  others^ 
of  upright  plumes*  All  wore  occipital  roasses  of  pluni6S«  Some  wore  curious 
skirts— one  of  dangling  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  maple  tree 
(Acer  macrophyllum)  ^  which  made  a  swishing  noise  as  he  moved— like  silk^ 
only  more  so#  One  wore  a  red  skirt^  idLth  white  border  and  zigzag  at 
bottom^ 

Throughout  all  the  dances  the  signers  stood  at  i  he  end  of  the 
plank  drum  (between  the  dnii  and  center^post ) |  and  sang  and  beat  time 


l:^     A. 


with  the  elder  clappex^sticksj  while  the  drunsner  stood  on  the  raised 
plank  and  beat  it  with  the  big  end  of  a  thick  manzanita  club  (2  l/2 
inches  in  diameter) ^  pounding  straight  down  (instead  of  boating  with  his 
feet)«  The  time  arid  riiythm  were  perfect,  the  singing  weird  and  in 
several  cases  beautiful*  The  dancers  also  sang  and  beat  time  with  their 
bare  feet#  The  head  dancer  struck  the  ground  fxxriously  with  his  feet, 
and  kept  it  up  so  long  during  each  dance  that  one  is  amazed  that  a  human 
being  can  stand  so  much  strain  and  jarring,  not  to  mention  the  physical 
endurance  necessary*  The  head  dancer  is  a  slim^  agile  man  of  iron  frame, 
nervous  and  4;;raceful  and  wonderfully  quick  in  his  movement 8# 

In  nearly  all  of  -ttie  dances  the  dancers  wore  in  their  mouths  slender 
bone  \AiJ5tles  (of  goose  and  oai^le  bones),  i;iiich  they  blew  gently,  making 
a  chorus  of  pleasing  music  in  perfect  harmony# 


/oi 


^  most  d«>ce»  of  the  Cirl^datane  C«ok  a»i  of  the  Cot«« 


Indians 


beyond  description* 


u^^  4  •  different  from  others  I  have  seen.     It 
The  round  house  here  is  diirerenT,  i.*u 


occupies  an  excavation  v 


froa  1  lA  to  U  feet  in  depth,  according 


.  *v     .,,^.d.    The  vertical  wall  of  the  excavation  foims 
to  the  lay  of  the  giww.d.    Tne  vervi^«* 

-  *     ^^  ^  Jim.  < 


wsQJL 


forked 


i.   1^.  Tv.^   These  outer  wall  posts  are  called 
the  outer  ends  of  the  roof  poles  rest^  These  ouw 


chi-elc»she*inah# 


^  »      u^,*  0   fp«t  ia  diameter  and  lO  feet  in  he5-^>t, 
The  centerpost  is  about  2  feet  an  oxm^^ 


iccuxoulated 


tna  18   xorivwv*  »w    «""    —I-      - 

p,l„  Which  c«vor«e  to  thi,  co»»n  center.  The  centerpot  is  called 


sah-bah* 


«-♦.  4n  tho  '•ircle  separating  the  dancers  from  the 
There  are  seven  posts  in  trio  .xrcxe  ^  v 


three 


only  5  or  6  feet  from  the  outer  wall,  giving 


called 


too-dit-lflSi 


.,„os  «i«h  that  of  the  ro^a  hou«.     It  is  of  pl«K.  elevated  ne«^  2 
,e.t  ^  f«nt  (-her,  highest)  «»!  1  foot  .-^.     It  is  cOled  chiO.!.. 


longi 


d,«n«.^  «Ki  i»™ni  from  the  outside  level  to  the  inside 


called 


rectanguli 


called 


/OS 


The  floor  is  bare^  hard  earth  swept  clean  axKl  sprinkled; 
tho  outer  circle  (for  the  audience)  is  covered  vLth  fresh 
boughs  and  leave &• 


viUov 


The  long  roof-^poles  (about  3li)  converge  to  rest  on  the  forks  of  the 
centoiwpost*  fti  tho  basal  part  (resting  ai  the  horis^ontal  poles  liiich 
connect  the  tops  of  the  circle  of  seven  posts)  are  nany  short  poles 
occupying  the  interspaces  between  the  spreading  long  roof«»polest  The 
roof^poles  are  covered  with  tules  and  bru^Ai^  making  a  coc^pactj  thick 
roof  irfiich  is  usually  earth-covered,  but  in  this  case  cmly  a  little 


earth  has  been  put  on«  The  roof  and  roof«»poles  are  called  hel«»l»*ti«»ki 

Out.'^ide  of  the  round  house  and  in  the  line  of  its  lon^s  ^^s  are 
two  flagpole Sf  each  about  30  feet  in  heights  The  one  in  front  of  the 
east  entrance  is  about  30  feet  from  the  outer  end  of  the  entrance  3  the 
one  in  the  rear,  5>U  feet  west  of  the  outer  end  of  the  vest  entrance* 
The  inside  diameter  of  the  round  house  (east  and  west),  not  including 


including 


I  flagpdei 
flagpoles 


bairs 


the  edge  toward  the  pole  and  serrate  on  1the  edge  away  fron  the  pole# 
The  bars  seem  to  be  about  2  l/2  inches  broad* 

One  of  the  dancers,  a  very  old  rnan.  Chief  of  the  Sulphur  Bank  Ha]»»fo 
tribe,  sang  and  shook  his  double-headed  rattles  standing  on  the  roof  of 
the  oast  entrance*  He  did  this  repeatedly—scxaetlniss  facing  outward 
toward  the  rising  sun  (east)  and  sonetizaes  facing  the  round  house*  All 
of  the  dancers  carried  something  in  their  handa— rattles,  wands,  or 
feather  tridents,  or  bows  and  arrows* 

The  head  dancer  always  cairied  his  bow  and  a  couple  of  loose  arrows 
in  his  left  hand,  and  a  red-fox  skin  quiver  of  arrows  in  his  rie^ht  hand* 


/^f 


sticking  in  his  belt  behind  and  hanging 
a  gray  fox  (TJrogypn)  > 


evening 


ju^or 


Clear  and  hot,  with  aoiae  clouds  In  north  and  overtioad.  The  Indiana 
went  hoi»  today— those  visiting  Stony  Ford  for  the  ceremonies,  I  tiot 


from 


animals 


ceranmiy 


others.  The  Stony  Ford  Shaman  tribe  danced.  The  chier  ^ban  laego;  «« 
tuo  other  men  and  two  women  danced  strange  and  weird  dances,  one  of  which 


particularly 


beautiful 


handkerchief 


raying  their  bodies  to  and  fro  and  singini 


head?-dre 


the  golden  eagle  aprons  two  of  them  wore.  The  suits  of  eagle  feathers 


.anding 


and  one  on  each  side— and  a  full  apron  of  eagle  plumes  worn  over  the 


Each 


band 


flapping,  and  each  carried  a  trident  of  thrae  white  plumes  which  ho  held 
outstretched  In  front,  or  depressed  to  the  ground,  with  muscles  rigid 
while  he  danced  and  stamped  and  leaped  about  violently,  often  crouching. 
They  danced  around  the  fire  and  alao  around  the  center-post.  They  blew 
bone  whistles.  The  two  dancing  woman  kept  on  the  north  side. 


manzanita 


men  standing  at  the  end  of 
•IdeAerry  clapper  sticks. 


c 


//o 


This  last  very  old  tine  dance  is  called  KefayK>-Kle  by  the  Stony  Ford 
trlbe^  and  HinKte-lakKke  by  the  Putah  Creek  Oliiyonie*  Th^  say  it  is  the 
oldest  and  most  ancient  of  all  the  dances^ 

To  lie  on  one's  back  at  night  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  dark  round 


house,  sandwiched  in 


the  Indians  of  the  audience,  and  witness 


these  ancient  oeromonies  by  the  dim  li^t  of  the  flickering  fire,  is  a 
great  privilege  as  well  as  an  entertainment  never  to  be  forgotten*  Th4 
intense  eaxnestness  of  the  dancers  and  the  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
lookers-^on  give  the  ceremonies  a  very  real  character*  The  time  and 
rhythn  of  the  music  and  dancing  were  singly  perfect • 

The  Indians  xrare  greatly  interested  in  my  pictures  of  birds  and 
mammals,  and  gave  me  much  information* 


X ly      iccrcti^^^^  ^f  Le^vanh/c^iie^   c^  LlmncacA\/(p/ru^ 


^■tlin€aytfl'^<-^    71  n^    M 


y/LCf(^   J}l/cr(n\ 


ff 


Pciit  X 


C.  Hart  Meniam 
Papers 

BANC  ti:ss 

8(V18c 


m  cm 


Aript 


LOCATION  OF  LB7ANTOL0ME  OR  UVANCACAX 


OMI^ 


4  }  Thor«  has  b«tn  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  th«  oorrect  naa« 
and  wfaarvabouta  of  a  eartaln  Indian  ranehoria  BMitlonad  many  tinaa 
in  tha  Books  of  Baptlsna  of  ths  Miaslons  of  Sonoma  and  San  Rafaal 
(181^-1939)  and  In  tha  records  of  krga»Xl»,   Altaaini  and  Sanohss 
(ld2I)»  AMdor  (S)q[>.  adition  prior  to  1823)*  M.  0.  Vallajo  (1338) « 
U*  H.  Bancroft  (1885) »  and  Thaodora  Hittall  (1885).  ^y%^ 
Mlisfflit"  Tho  Books  of  Baptisns  ef  tha  Northern  Missions^  oovaring 
tha  pariod  froa  1818  to  1$39»  preaant  irarioua  apalllngs.  The  oosh* 


LiyantoloBd 


Francisco 


(1824  to  1837)  •  Next  in  faT»r  ia  Livancacayomlf  which  occurs  26 


times  in  the  San  Rafaal  book* 


la  f*irer»  tt^sr 


■  V 


flo  for  ifta 


ia  iClMa^*  ^«  Ti^aJa*  in  a  latter  to  OoTamer  Figuaroa  dated  Nay 
6»  ld23»  locates  (Liyantuliquini*  aa  about  four  laaguea  froa  ^m 
Arrogro  Sayosd  and  "wast  of  tha  Arroyoa  of  Santa  fioaa  and  Laqniyoaiy'' 

and  adda  that  in  "its  stirroundinga  are  found  large  tule  lakes  and  an 

2 

abundance  of  beaver*"*  BatytlMSi  e^  ^dsair^ 


<5,  -k.  ^  yi 


7arioua  other  spellings,  ast  Livantonoow,  LlTanlali-yoai| 
Liran-toloToiBi,  LiTantaloai,  LlTantuToloni,  Livantuliquini, 
Zdhuancaca-yoaiy  Huilantulljaai,  Libantiliyaai*  Libantiloyaiid* 
Libantiloquaaif  Libantilogoai,  Idbantone* 

2 

Dooomentos  para  la  Hiatorla  da  Calif*  Bancroft  Libr*  MMS* 

Vol.  2*  U3.  1833-^834. 


flf-.. 


p^  k^ 


ArfiMllo  and  Altudim  in  ld2I  located  it  as  about  thr«« 
and  a  half  Isacnaa  northwast  of  PotalvoHip  Aaador  as  batiitan 
Santa  Rota  and  Bedagai  Bancroft  aa  about  nina  laafOfsa  north  of 
San  Rafa«l  NLMden  on  "tha  plaina  of  LirantMiaMy"  whara  in  ld2d 
Hha  t*niilaa  war*  baaing  raduead*"'^ 

;tta  Hittall  Mtttiana  it  on  avUiorlty  of  tha  1821  axpadition  of 
Altaaira  and  Saaahas^  la  connaetlon  with  tha  Patalwa  ladlana  "who 


hiding  f ran  tha  truj  of  a  aaighborlag  raaoharia  aallad 


v*%— 


UbantilogcaA, 


\ 


sw    mA 


^F^BP^^^F         ^W^W  ^t^^r  *^fc^P'^^       ^^ff^Wf^^   ^PP^^P^M^^W^^^^^^^        vflMl^^^^^^^^VPvVI^FViP ' 


fl>>1<WMlii,m  ^^  citations  that  giva  anj  olas  to  tha  looalit7  point 


to  ths 


plaea— tha  ragion  of  Santa  Boaa  Lagoon  which  is  5  or 


6  ailaa  north  of  Sabastop61|  and  Vallajo  fizaa  it  on  tha  wast  sids 
of  tha  lagoon  (or  aariaa  of  lagoona)* 

Evidanca  as  to  tha  trlba  ia  vna.  aora  apacifle  for  ita  naaa 
ia  glTsn  as  Cainoaaraa  (Tarioua  apaUings)}  and  wa  ara  told  that 
it  balongad  to  tha  *llacion  C3m  jnltgra^  *  which  Valla  jo  aaya  is  tha 
saat  as  tha  Cainoaaraa,  a  trlba  ocmqpjing  tha  Santa  Soaa  Plain  frm 
Haaldsbturg  to  Sabastapol  and  Santa  Ross* 

In  tha  Book  of  Baptiaas  of  Miaalon  San  Franciaoo  Solano  at 


SoQoau  (ia24^1$37)  tha 


idantifioation  ia  rnada^  naaaly^  "Kaoiofn 


mimm 


Bancroft 9  Hiat.  Calif •  II,  449  and  footnota. 

Bancroft  Ubr.  MSS.  49*  1877* 
^Bancroft,  Hiat,  Calif,  n,  597  footnota.  1885* 
^t*  Calif.  7ol.  1,  p.  496,  1885. 


drnjnlvja  (Tulgo— CaijMMrot)." 


propwp 


told 


rtmfg  U  >to-ihn»-Ut-'Uh«  a  trite  oom^yinf  ths  southiMst  pari 


of  AUxacidor  Tallojr  Mid  tte  wtaolo  of  tte  SanU  Bom  plain  f rat 
Boaldsbarg  nouth  nMrly  to  PotaloM*  and  f  roa  SobaatapoL  oaaterlx 
to  Saata  Rosa*  Rlnoon  Tallaj  and  Sonoaa* 

Q^  to  tlM  proaant  tlM  X  hava  not  found  aaong  tha  faw  aur- 
TlTora  aagrona  who  knoMS  angrthlng  abowt  Lafantonona,  but  tha  f ora- 
folng  rafartneaa  laava  no  donbt  aa  to  ita  approodMta  looatlon. 
Otoiloaaly  it  was  on  tha  wMt  aida  of  tha  3aaU  Boaa  Lafoona*  5  or 
6  ailis  z^rth  of  9abaatopeI« 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


I 


•Mtmj^tJiim  ■  I    I .a^L— *^«<— *» 


LCCATIOK  0?  l1^A:-0ir)L:E  OR  LIVANCAC.  YOLi^ 


There  has  been  e  good  deal  of  doobt  as  to  the 
correct  nane  and  whereabouts  of  a  certain  Indian  rancheria 
mentioned  many  times  in  the  Books  of  Baptisms  of  the  Kissions 
of  Sonoma  a;  d  San  Kafael  (iai8*1839),  and   in  the  records  of 
Are  ello,  Altanira  and  Sanches  (1321),  Airisdor  (SxpjKy  prior 
to  1823),  M.  G,  Viillejo  (1838),  H.  H.  Bancroft  (1885),  and 
Theodore  llittell  (1686). 

The  Books  of  Baptisms  of  the  Morthern  Missions,  coTer- 
ing  the  period  fror,  1818  to  1839,  present  rarlous  spellings. 


The  CO  Boneet,  Li 


i,  occurs  39  times  in  the  3;.n  Eafael 


Book,  end  eppSurs  also  in  the  Book  of  i^issirn  San  Francisco 
Soluno  at  3cnome  (1824  to  1837).     Next  in  ftvor  is 


LivBncacayomi.  wl^ich  occurs 


2^ 


ines  in  the  3an  Hafael  book. 


^ 


-^^ 


These  coiipts  .vere  made  by  Kfiss  Sjir^la  Clemence,  an 
who  ejpKfined  the  records  of  U>ff  vnrious  Missions 
thpp^igh  the. kind  perais8ic>^f  Ardbishop  Ham 
?f8nci8co  and  Bishop  Ceptlfell  of  Los  Anf^rles 


stant 


me. 


*     '    T"    -- 


t* 


■MWMfl 


t 


i*  G.  Velle:©,  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Figueroe  deted 
ley  6.  1&P3.  locfc^tee   Mivantuliqidni*  88  obout  four  letgues 


from  Arroyo  Sfiyorai  pnd  ''west  of  tlie 


of  Santa  Boss  end 


leguiyomi,"  and  edda  that  '^in  its  8urrourdines  nr*^   found  large 


tule  lakes  and  en  abundance  of  beaver 


.^^ 


Argiiello  ard  Altamira  in  18E1  located  it  as  about  3J 


leagues  ncrthweet  of  fetaluma 


\y 

;*^Ainador  as  between  Santa  Hosa 


tnd  rodeger    Bancroft  as  about  nine  lepgups  north  of  S.n  Rafael 

:\  wher^  in  1BE3  **th© 


Missicr.  on  "the  plains  of  Li 
gentiles  '.^ere  being  reduced. 


^ 


ilittell  pientions  it  on  a  thority  of  the  13£1  expedition 
of  iUten'ira  and  Sanchea,   in  connection  •:vith  the  Fet^auma 
Irdicns  "mho  were  hiding  fror  the  f  :ry  of  a  neip,hboring 


rancherio  celled  Ubantilopoffl 


i.y 


w. 


■•■■^'••■^ 


i>  ■ 


MMvaMMMIMiN 


;)ocurento8  pra  la  Bietori.*  de  Culif.  Bancroft 

'^•^ncrcft!t^^^     Caif-  II.  449    .nd  footnote. 
Himcroft  Libr.  2SSS.  49.  187  •  ^. 

l^iUst.  G   llf.  Vol*  1,  p.  496.  Ic365 


Libr.  H3S.Yol.3, 


y 


-3. 


All  the  citetions  thet  give  any  clue  to  the  locality 


point  to  the  sene  ijlece  —  the  recion  of  3anta  Rose  Legoon 
which  is  5  or  6  miles  north  of  oebast^pol;  end  VoUejo  fixes 
it  on  the  west  side  cf  the  la^^on  (or  series  of  lagoons). 

Evidence  js  to  the  tribe  ia  even  more  specific  for 
its  name  is  r.iven  es  C/tinonareg  (v.rious  spellings);  end 


we 


,re  t  Id  th  t  it  bf-lonr/'d  to  the'Naci^n  Chujuluya',  \#iich 


Vfcllejo  says  is  t'.e  8ta»e    s  the  Cai'ow  res,  a  tribe  occupying 
the  Santa  Ilosa  Piein  from  Healdsb  irg  to  Hebastapol  and  Scnta 


^88* 


In  t!<e  Book  of  BaptiS'-s  of  mission  3  n  ?rcncisco 


Solano  ot  Sonoma  (1B24-1B37)  the  sane  identif ice lien  is 
fnede,  narnel^,  "Kaci^n  Chujuluya  (vulgo  — Ccinameros)." 

The  proper  name  of  this  tribe,  I  hatt  been  • old  by 
e  rvivors,  is  M/ftlahnm:.tatltah>  a  tribe  ocoupyirg  the  Southwest 
part  of  Alexander  V^.lley  .nd  t  e  whole  of  the  Santa  l^osa  plain 
from  Mealdsburr  south  nearly  to  le  uluwa,  end  fror    "ebast^.^ol 


ecsterl;  to  San; a  Rosn.  PirccnV.Uey  end  Soti( 


I  < 


-a^* 


•4. 


Up  to  the  present   time  I  h^ve  not  found  enong  the 


few  eurvifore  enyone  i*io  knows  anything  ahout  IffYfintOnQnig* 
but  the  forgoing  references  leave  no  doubt  ae  to  its  op- 
proximate  Iccetion.    Obviously  It  was  on  th«  tr^st  side  of  the 
Sar.te  TofB  lafioons.  5  or  6  miles  north  of  3ebast^pol* 


(  ) 


J 


LOOATION  0?  LEVAIJTOLOkE  OR  LIYANCACAYOi.l'*^'^ 

C.  Hart  Merriam 

There  has  "been  a  good  deal  of  daibt  as  to  the 

» 

correct  name  and  Ti»hereabouts  of  a  certain  Indian  rancheria 


me 


ntioned  many  times  in  the  Books  of  Baptisms  of  the  Missions 


of  Sonoma  ard  San  Rafael  (1318-1839).  and  in  the  records  of 

« 

Arguello,  Altamira  and  Sanchez  (18E1),  Amador  (Expd.  prior 
to  1823).  M.  G.  Vallejo   (1833),  H.  H.  Bancroft   (1885).  and 

Theodore  Hittell  (1885). 

The  Books  of  Baptisms  of  the  Northern  Missions,   cover- 
ing  the   period  from  1818  to  1839.  present  various  spellings. 
The  commonest.  T.i vantolomi.  occurs  39  times  in  the  San  Rafael 
Book,  and  appears  also   in  the  Book  of  Mission  San  uYancisco 
Solano  at  Sonoma  (1824  to  1837).     Next  in  favor  is 

#times  in  the  San  Rafael  book. 


LivancacavQmi.  Ti*iich  occurs  2 


y 


V 


Lihantiloyami.  Libantiloqueml.  Libantilogomi.  Libantone. 


Th#.q#.  counts  v^ere  made  by  Miss  Stella  Glemence.  an  assistant 
who  IxSed  the  records  of  the  various  Missions  for  me. 
toougTthe  kind  nemission  of  Archbishop  Hanna  of  San 
Francisco  and  Bishop  Cantwell  of  Los  Angeles. 


-2. 


M.  G.  Yallejo.   in  a  letter  to  Governor  Pigueroa  dated 
May  6.  1833.  locates   » U vantulUuM *  as  about  four  leagues 
from  Arroyo  Sayomi  and  "west  of  the  Arroyos  of  Santa  Rosa  and 
lEguiyomi,"    and  adds  that  "in  its  surroundings  are  found  large 


tule  lakes  and  an  abundance  of  heaver. 


..^ 


V 

Arguello'  and  Altamira  in  18E1  located  it  as  about  3i 
leagues  northwest  of  Petaluiiia;^Ainador  as  between  Santa  Eosa 
and  Bodega •:^  Bancroft  as  about  nine  leagues  north  of  Son  Rafael 
Mission  on  "the  plains  of  Livi^ntonoms." ,  ^here  in  1828  "the 


gentiles  were  being  reduced 


t^ 


Hittell  mentions  it  on  authority  of  the  1821  expedition 
of  lltamira  and  Sanchez,  in  connection  with  the  Petaluma 
Indians  "#io  were  hiding  from  the  fury  of  a  neighboring 


rancheria  called  Libanti 


;  rt? 


r. 


Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Calif.  Bancroft 
^fncroft!"Hi St:  Calif.  II  449  and  footnote. 

^Hist.  Calif.  Vol.  1,  p.  496,  1885 


Libr.  I6S.Y0I.2, 


-3. 


a/ 


^/ 


All  the  citations  thet  give  any  clue  to  the  locality 


V 


point  to  the  sar.e  place  —  the  region  of  Santa  Rosa  Lagoon 
which  is- 5  or  6  miles  north  of  Sehastapol;  and  Vallejo  fixes 

» 

it  on  the  west  side  of  the  lagoon  (or  series  of  lagoons). 

Evidence  as  to  the  trite  is  even  more  specific  for 
its  name  is  given  as  *Cainomarea  (various  spellings);  and 


we  are 


tcld  th<'t  it  belonged  to  the»Nacion  Chujuluya',  which 


Vallejo  says  is  the  saoie  as  the  Cainomares,  a  trihe  occupying 
the  Santa  Hosa  Plain  from  Healdshurg  to  Sebastapol  and  Santa 


Rosa. 


In  the  Book  of  Baptisms  of  Mission  San  Francisco 


Solano  at  Sonoma  (1824-1837)  the  same  identification  is 
made,  namely,  "Nacion  Chujuluya  (vulgo  — Cainaraeros)." 

The  proper  name  of  this  tribe,  I  have  been  told  by 
survivors,  is  uV-nhnm^taf-tah.  a  tribe  occupying  the  Southwest 
part  of  Alexander  Valley  and  the  whole  of  the  Santa  Rosa  plain 
from  Healdsburg  south  nearly  to  Petaluma,  and  from  Sebastapol 
easterly  to  Santa  Rosa,  Rinccn Valley,  and  Soticma. 


-4. 


Up  to  the  present   time  I  have  not  found  among  the 


few  survivors  anyone  inho  knows  anything  about  LftY9Ptonom?, 
"but  the  forgoing  references  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  ap- 
proximate location.     Obviously  it  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Oj      Santa  Rosa  Lagoons,  5  or  6  miles  north  of  3ebast6pol.  , 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 


preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


/ 


C«/7f 


1 


(location  of  Levantolome  or  LivancacayomiV'''^ 


\y     Various  other  spellings,  as  :  Livantonome ,  Livanluli-yomi,  Livan- 
toloyomi,  Livantalomi,  Livantuyolomi ,  Livantuliquini,  Lihuancaca-yoai , 
Huilantuliyani,  Libantiliyami,  Libantiloyami ,  Libantiloquemi,  Uban- 
tilogoml,  ^ibantone* 


There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  correct  name  and 
whereabouts  of  a  certain  Indian  rancheria  mentioned  many  times  in 
the  Books  of  Baptisms  of  the  Missions  of  Sonoma  and  San  Rafael(1818- 
1859)  and  in  the  records  of  Arguello,  Altamira  and  Sanchez(1821), 
Amador  (Exp.  edition  prior  to  1823),  M.  G.  Vallejo  (1858),  H.H.  Ban- 
croft (1885),  and  Theodore  Hittell  (1885). 

The  Books  of  Baptisms  of  the  Northern  Missions,  covering  the 
period  from  1818  to  1839,  present  various  spellings.  The  commonest, 
Uvantoiomi,  occurs  39  times  in  the  San  Rafael  Book,  and  appears  also 
in  the  Book  of  Mission  San  Francisco  Solano  at  Sonoma  (1824  to  1837). 
Next  in  favor  is  Ltvancacayomi ,  which  occurs  26  times  in  the  San 
Rafael  book. 

M.  G.  Vallejo,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Figulroa  dated  May  6,  1823, 
locates  •  Livantuliquini  •  as  about  four  leagues  from  Arroyo  Sayi^mi  and 
"west  of  the  Arroyos  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Laguiyomi,  ••  and  adds  that  in 
"its  surroundings  are  rounds  large  tule  lakes  and  an  abundance  of 
beaver.  "V^ 


L.     *'■   » '  .•  • 


2   Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Calif.  Bancroft  Ubr.  MSS.  Vol.  2, 
143.  1835-1834. 


ligueiao  and  Altamira  in  1821  located  it  as  about  three  and  a 
half  leagues  northwest  of  Petalumal^mador  as  between  Santa  Roaa  < 
BodegaK/Bancroft  as  about  nine  leagues  north  of  san  Pa**.*.!  u-ioo-i«. 


^3   Bancroft,  Hist.  Calif.  II,  449  and  footnote. 
4   Bancroft  iiibr.  MSS.  49.  1877 


t. 


-  f  - 


on  **the  plains  of  Liyantonoiie**  i  where  in  1828  **the  gentiles 
beeing  reduced. ^^/^ 


\5/Bancroft,  Hist.  Calif.  II,  597  footnote.  1885* 


Hittell  mentions  it  on  authority  of  the  1821  expedition  of  Alta- 
Bira  and  Sanchez,  in  connection  with  the  Fetaluna  Indians  **who  were 
hiding  from  the  fury  of  a  neighboring  rancheria  called  LibantilogomiX^^ 


>^       Hist.  Calif.  Vol.  1,  p.  496,  1885* 


All  the  citations  that  give  any  clue  to  the  locality  point  to 

the  same  place  —  the  region  of  Santa  Rosa  Lagoon  which  is  5  or  6 

o 

miles  north  of  Sebast/Lpol;  and  Yallejo  fixes  it  on  the  west  side  of 

the  lagoon(or  series  of  lagoons  ). 

Eridence  as  to  the  tribe  is  even  more  specific  for  its  name  is 
given  as  Cainomares  (various  spellings);  and  we  are  told  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  *iracion  Chujuluya*,  which  Yallejo  says  is  the  same  as 
the  Cainomares,  a  tribe  occupying  the  Santa  Rosa  Plain  from  Healdsburg 
to  Sebastapol  and  Santa  Rosa. 

In  the  Book  of  Baptisms  of  Mission  San  Francisco  Solano  at 


Sonoma  (1824-1837)  the  same  identification  is  made,  namely,  "lacioi^ 
Chujuluya  (vulgo  •-Cainameros).'* 

The  proper  name  of  this  tribe,  I  have  been  told  by  survivors, 
is  We-shum-tat-tah,  a  tribe  occupying  the  southwest  part  of  Alexander 
Valley  ana  the  whole  of  the  Santa  Rosa  plain  from  Healdsburg  south 
nearly  to  Petaluma,  and  from  Sebastapol  easterly  to  Santa  Rosa,  Rincon 
Valley  and  Sonoma. 

Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  found  among  the  few  survivors 

e 

anyone  who  knows  anything  about  Levantomome,  but  the  forgoing  references 


leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  approximate  location.  Obviously  it  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Lagoons,  3  or  6  miles  north  of 
Sebastopol 


C.  Hart  t/fvjiiexi 

BANCMSS 
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cA/fi4i(pcri^^pl^^^^       ^CT-eo     o^n     u^'ZW/t^^     l^M^^c     ^Ai^h-^^ 


P^  X 


V 


X     u. 


SKETCHES  OF  INDIANS  BY  H.  B.  BROUN  IN  1851-52 


Elsewhere  In  thle  voluro  (see  Dletrllmtlon  eno  uiaeeiixcuuu  w* 
Wlntoon  Trlbet)  Dr.  Merrlaa  has  described  hov  be  caae  Into  potseeslon 
of  •  eerlee  of  eketcbee  nwie  by  Henry  B.  Broim,  «n  ertlet  eent  In  1851 
to  Cellfomia  by  General  J.  R.  Bartlett  to  neke  lUuetratlons  of  Indlant 
and  gather  naterlal  for  a  book  on  California  tribes  which  General 
Bartlett  waa  preparing  but  apparently  never  completed . 

The  drawings  by  Brown  are  here  reproduced  froa  photographic  copies 
found  In  Dr.  Merrlan's  files.  The  originals  have  no  doubt  been  otherwise 
disposed  of  since  Merrlam'  s  death. 

There  Is  not  much  that  can  be  said  about  the  sketches  beyond  noting 
that  they  provide  us  with  a  most  Interesting  conteniporary  record  of  the 
Wlntun  Indians  of  the  Upper  Saeraaento  River  within  three  or  four  years 
after  the  discovery  of  gold  In  California,  and  are  therefore  as  close  as 
we  could  hope  to  come  to  true  Illustrations  of  aboriginal  California 
Indians.  The  0.8.  Exploring  expedition  under  connand  of  Wilkes  has  a 
few  snail  sketches  of  the  Shasta  and  Upper  Sacramento  River  Indians,  and 
J.  Goldsborough  Bruff  (Gold  ftuj^t  Ihe  Journals.  Pyaw|nag>  «a^  SH^i 
Papers  of  j.  Goldsborough  Bruff.  Ed.  by  C.  W.  Read  and  R,  Gaines. 
2  vols.,  Coluaibla  Univ.  Frees,  1949)  gives  us  some  sketches  of  the 
period  as  Brown  of  the  Feather  River  Maldu. 


*  Bartlett*  s  main  book,  which  does  Include  mch  on  the  California 


Indians,  Is 


^  JfcefeU^  0,    \^\ 


«Av4. 


J 


) 


ff.S.  ^wwK  oy.nn-si. 


t/tClVfsU^    iv»    ^)v*4     l/»C«r»~t. 


A. 


AftAAl 
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»/HA 


>(n^^h  ^y*AA<MjA    >vm^    t^rw^/t^XA 


'^JL/UL^ 


i'4vv'>-A-'^ 
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uiifUi^     tf^Aju^ 


ri 
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e*Ai 


Ca>t^ 


J'VV 


VUj<L 


o^ryviUJ^    c^*^  ^.A>>;>u^,      ''^ 


^k^ 
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luu.  »^ 
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Mt. 
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^Vjc 


ivtA 
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TATTOOING  AHD  BOOT  PAINTING 


[pr,  Iferriam  appears  to  have  had  a  special  interest  in 
recording  body  painting  and  tattooing;  perhaps  because  these  were 
visible  aspects  of  ciilture  which  might  be  plotted  on  distribution 


naps* 


checking 


through  the  materials  has  been  eactracted  and  is  presented  here 
under  tribal  headings  (Ed), 

Panamint  Shoshone  a  Most  of  the  women  tattoo  their  faces  and  some 
of  the  young  ones  paint  their  cheeks  red.  One  had  a  cross  on 
each  cheek.  Several  had  interrupted  dots  in  a  vertical  row  on 
the  chin.  One  freshly  painted  squaw  had  brilliant  red  cheeks  with 
a  zigzag  across  each  cheek,  and  a  double  zigzag  running  out  from 
each  angle  of  the  mouth— the  upper  line  red,  the  lower  black.  The 
chin  had  a  vertical  row  of  large  black  dots,  on  each  side  of  which 
was  a  vertical  red  band,  all  of  *hich  is  indicated  in  the  diagram 
(fig,   ) ,  Several  of  the  women  have  three  black  lines  under  the 
chin,  (Recorded  at  Keeler,  October  18,  1902)^ 

Choo-^-nim^ne.'  Old  women  used  to  tattoo  chin  and  body.  At  the 
Choenimne  camp  on  Kings  River  saw  an  old  woman  who  was  tattooed  al 
her  chest  and  breasts  and  also  on  her  cheeks  and  chin,  (Recorded 


^or  additional  published  information  or^-f^ke©^  tatooing  see 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  Handbook  of  the  fodians  of  California .  1925  (figs i- 
45,  46);  J.  Powers.  Tribes  of  California.  1877  (figs*  10-18);  E,  Sapir, 
"Hupa  Tattooing,"  in  Essays  in  Anthropolo^  in  Honor  of  Alfred  L. 
Kroeber.  1936  (pp.  273-277) . 


HiU 


II  h 


Somet  imfl^  tattoo 


/ 


breasts  and  on  the  arms,  as  well  as  on  the  chin.  (Information  from 

» 
the  Yosemite  Mew=wah,  October,  1910.) 

% 

YcAotch;  Double  lines  running  slightly  dovm  from  corners  of 
mouth}  two  lines  vertically  below  mouth  to  chin.  Wrist  tattooed 


running 


b 


founded  by  encircling  lines.  Zigzag  about  3.5  inches  long.  (Ob- 
served  at  Savage  Monument  on  Fresno  River  on  an  old  woman,  October 
15,  1905,  who  says  she  is  the  last  survivor  of  her  tribe.) 

No-to-ntu3-4e  (subtribe  of  Nis-se-nan).  Both  sexes  used  to  paint  the 
face  with  red,  black*and  white  when  dancing.  Face  tattooing  is 
called  bo4io=pe;  body  tattooing  is  called  ya^ia*  Only  the  women 
tattoo  the  body.  An  old  woman  had  three  lines  below  mouth  (see 
illustration).  (Recorded  at  Katfid#4nah  village  on  north  bank  of 
American  River  about  9  miles  above  its  mouth.) 


Bo^j 


Navarro  Ridge  to  CJualala  River,  call  tattooing  ah4che.  The  men  tattoo 
across  the  chest  on  one  or  both  sides.  The  women  tattoo  the  chin 
with  from  one  to  three  vertical  stripes,  and  usually  also  with  a  line 
from  each  comer  of  the  mouth  running  obliquely  downward  and  outward. 
Women  of  the  tribe  did  not  originally  tattoo  their  faces,  according  t 


the  informant,  but  when  the  whitemen  came  into  the  country  the 


^ 


mothers  tattooed  the  faces  of  their  datighters  to  make  them  reptognant 
to  the  whitanen  who  were  in  the  habit  of  confiscating  the  girls  • 


^ 


(Information  from  Stephen  Parish  living  near  Point  Arena*) 


"7 


Kat ch^hawe^huitfini /   The  dau^ter  of  chief  Sebastian  at  Sebastapol 


7T7 — TT^^ — ^ 

has  her  face  tattooed  as  shown  in  fig 


Me^umJ^< 


tattooed  their  bodies  across  the  breast*  The  women  tattooed  their 

faces  in  an  unusual  manner:  a  narrow  bar  ran  horizontally  across 

the  face  between  the  upper  lip  and  nose,  in  addition  to  which  were 

I 


three  lines  on  the  chin— a  broad  vertical  median  band  with  a  narrow 
sloping  line  on  each  side*  The  material  used  for  tattooing  was 
burnt  soaproot,  called  ahnanah^sit  (from  ahm,  soaproot.  and  mah^sit. 


y 


charcoal) • 


Ypkiah  PomOjt  The  women  tattooed  their  faces  with  three  straight 


lines,  one  descending  vertically  from  the  middl( 


le  lower  lip 


running  ojjjb-^agonally  from  each  angle 
of  the  mouth*     These  marks  vj^jWcalled  oo-^e^ch^T   There  was  no 
tattooing  on  the  bodjp-warms*     The  material  used  for  tattooing  was 
juice  from  gM^^oak  galls*     After  this  juice  was  put  in  the  scarified 
lines  tcTproduce  the  desired  color,  poison  oak  was  rubbed  in  to  make 
le  cuts  sore  so  that  the  markings  would  be  more  distinct* 


u 


Chod^hel^em^sel  /    The  soot  used  for  tattooing  is  called  t<Pch^ 
8ho6Sdook»     It  is  made  by  bximiiig  pitch  toider  a  stone ^  on  i^hich 
the  soot  is  deposited.     In  tattooing,  the  skin  is  cot  %4M  it 
bleeds;  then  the  soot  is  rubbed  in.     Tattooing  in  zigzag  markings 


duk^%Dadtik=k< 


walflceii.     Some- 


times these  zigzag  markings  are  tattooed  on  the  chest,  and  in  some 


>o^taioo 


body 


the  branches  outspreading* 


^kah*iDO  chunAni 


tattooing  qh^te.  They  say  that  the  men  formerly  tattooed  their 


bodies 


iding  outward 


from  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  The  material  used  in  tattooing,  instead 
of  the  usual  soot  from  burnt  stems  of  poison  oak  or  other  plants, 
was  obtained  by  burning  the  pitch  or  resin,  called  kot^e,  from  pine 
or  fir  trees.  It  was  pricked  into  the  skin  by  asans  of  a  fine  bone 
needle  eaLU*  tsabatsaftna , made  from  the  foreleg  of  a  squirrel. 

ChukSchanc^l  On  September  22,  1902,  on  the  way  from  Fresno  Flat 
to  Coarse  Gold  Gulch  a  visit  was  made  at  two  camps  of  Chuk^chancy 
Indians.  In  one  was  a  blind  old  man  and  three  very  old  women.  Two 
of  the  women  were  elaborately  tattooed,  and^on  payment  of  two  bits 
each, pulled  off  their  shirts  and  showed  me  their  body  decorations. 
The  simnler  of  the  two  consists  of  two  broad  rings  low  down  on  the  neck 


(J^< 


Konomehoo/  Coyote  said  that  women  should  not  look  like  men,  and 

TTTTTrnr 

must  therefore  paint  their  chins,  Konomehoo  tattoos  made  by 
pricking  the  skin  with  a  flint  and  rubbing  in  sweat  house  soot 
mixed  with  bear  grease* 


Washooj  Both  sexes  tattoo  their  faces,  but  the  women  more  than 

rrr^i 

the  men.  The  men  usually  have  three  vertical  marks  on  the  chin. 
The  women  tattoo  the  chin,  cheeks,  and  nose.  There  are  three  vertical 
straight  lines  on  the  chin,  three  lengthwise  on  the  nose  U  serious 
disfigurement)  and  a  Y-  or  T-shaped  mark  on  the  middle  of  each  cheek. 


%4A 


•^*^f**#»4r^***^ 


Some  happlJy  omit  the  nose  lines  which  are  particxilarly  horrid,  being 


dfid 


two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  long, 

CL-  -^uno  OP- 


Hoo^pahy     A  number  of  Hoopah  women  have  their  chins  tattooed  blixish 

/  >  nfi  r 

black.  This  is  a  mark  of  pure  blood  as  none  of  mixed  origin  are  per- 
mitted to  wear  it,  (Recorded  at  Hoopa,  September  5,  1S98.) 


lil 


Karok,  In  painting  the  face  or  body,  the  paints  used  were  red 
(af-3af-foon),  black  (thun«toot),  and  vihite   (am-toop) , 


chin 


^      II  I    ■  "•""— ""*"^"^  iiiii 

limilar  to  those  of  the  Shaste*     Such  tattooingli 


called 


today  on  practically  all  vranen  above  middle  age*  xt-±i 

Some  of  the  men  have  cross  bars  tattooed  on  their 
arms  to  indicate  their  wealth  in  rash^ook,  each  bar  representing  not 

P  the  nrecious  Dentalium  but  also  its  exact  length. 


Bars  on  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm  show  the  number  and  lengths  of 


The  following  document  Is  a  duplicate  of  the 


preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


IIS 


TATTOOB«  AND  BQDI  PAINTINO 


Dr*  Merriam  appears  to  haire  had  a  special  tnterast  in 
XBcoxding  bo(i^  paintixiig  and  tattoolngi  pexiu^s  because  these  were 


visible  aspects  of  culture  whldti  mlgh^ 
aqps»      Host  of  i4iat  has  been  found  oi 


checking 


throng  the  laaterlals  has  been  extracted  and  Is  presented  here 


under  tribal  headings  (Ed)^ 


O 


Panaaint  Shoshone #  Most  of  the  vomsn  tattoo  their  faces  and  sonie 
of  the  young  onss  paint  their  cheeks  red#  One  had  a  cross  on 
eadi  d)eek#  Several  had  interrupted  dots  In  a  vertical  rov  on 
the  chin#  One  fresftiljr  painted  squaw  had  brilliant  red  cheeks  with 
a  slgsag  across  each  cheeky  and  a  double  zlgsag  running  out  from 
each  angle  of  the  mouth~the  upper  line  red^  the  lower  black#  The 
chin  had  a  vertical  row  of  largs  black  dots^  on  each  side  of  vhioh 
vas  a  vertical  red  band^  all  of  vhl(di  is  indicated  in  the  diagram 


(fig«  )•  Several  of  ihe 


i»!|j  :»♦ 


have  three  black  lines  under  the 


diln*  (Recorded  at  Keeler^  October  18^  1902) 


Old 


•  _»ri)# 


used  to  tattoo  chin  and  body*  At  the 


Choenlnne  caoq;)  on  Kings  River  saw  an  old  waaan  ndio  was  tattooed  a] 
her  <diest  and  breasts  and  also  on  her  cheeks  and  chin*  (Recorded 


For  addltlor^  published  infozmation  on  face  tatoolng  see 
A#L«  Eroebert  Handbook  of  the  Indians  of  California*  1925  (figs* 
li5f  i|6)|  J*  Powers*  Tribes  of  California^  1B77  (figs^  10-18)|  £• 
*Hupa  Tattooing*"  in  Essays  in  Anthropolo  jy  in  H<mor  of  Alfred  L« 
Kit>eber.  1936  (pp*  273=2TO ^ 


Saplr^ 


♦       "V— 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 


preceding  document.    It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


•l^v 


/ 


iU 


» 


ac^^ti^ 


-.  *■ 


TATTOOmO  ABO  BOOT  PAINTIHC} 


Ntrrltt 


rMoxdlBC  bo4f  painting  and  Uttooingt  p«r)Mp« 


• % 


YlBlbU  aspMts  of  cultttT*  which  night  b«  plotted  on  oiatrxotttK 

bst  of  vbat  hM  botn  found  on  thif  mb >et  in  ehoeklng 
ha  BiWrials  hmt  boon  vctraotod  and  is  prosontod  horo 


thrown 


tribal  hMdinga  (Bd), 


Mffi 


4L-«.>.^n^'..  •- 


"'.S?^' 


\^ 


P— «^iA  ahoaboB>*    Moat  of  tha  wmwi  Uttoo  thalr  raoaa  on  som 
of  tiM  yo«g  onaa  paint  th«ir  ehaaka  rod.    too  had  a  croaa  on 

•neh  ohaate.  Sataral  hwi  intarru|>tad  dota  in  a  Tartical  row  on 
ta»  ahin.  CM  fraahly  palatad  aqoaw  had  brilliant  rod  ehaaka  witl 
a  si^ag  acrooa  aach  ehaak^  and  a  doubU  ligsag  running  out  from 
•aeh  an^  of  tlia  ■witli-tha  nppar  Una  rod,  tht  lowar  black*  Thi 
ehin  had  a  Yortieal  row  of  laifa  black  dota,  on  aach  aida  of  whid 
a  vortSaal  rod  baai«  aU  of  lAiA  ic  indicatad  in  tha  diagrMi 
(Og.      ).    Sataral  of  tha  woi«i  h«*a  thraa  bUck  llnac  ttBdar  tha 

chin,    (Raoox^iad  at  Kaalar,  October  18«  1902) 


,*  .fl^aft 


QU 


body. 


q^y^4—»^  OM^  on  Kinga  Ritar  aaw  an  old  woMn  who  Ma  Uttooad  4 
ter  chaat  airt  braaata  mi  also  on  har  ehaaka  and  chin.  (Bacordad 


•Hnpo  Tattooing," 

1936  (pp. 


mil  CTMk.  King* 


Bitwr,  October  23>  1903)  • 


•K<» 


ChowchllU  Htwwh.    SomIIm 


in*  around 


llTMStS 


sJ.- 


MiMwiAh.  Oetobtr; 


« 


Yo-lBOtoh.    Oonbl*  Ums  naming  sllghUjr  doio  f  roa  eoriMrt  of 
■oQtli}  two  linM  wrtloallj  b«lofw  aouth  to  ohln.    Wrist  t4ttoood 
with  thrM  pandl«l  slgsag  lin**  naming  parallel  to  lin*  of  am  ax 
oomiod  bj  MielroUng  linos.    Zigsag  about  3*5  inchoa  long.    (Cb- 
aofvod  at  Savaga  Unnmunt  on  Fraano  Rivar  on  an  old  woaan,  Ootibar 


aaya  aha  ia  tht  last  aunrivor  of  bar  triba 


•^Tf 


t 


Mn  tn  ana  aa(  aobtrlba  of  llia-a»4ian) .  Both  aazaa  uaad  to  paint 
1/    faoa  with  rad.  black  and  whita  whan  dancing.  ¥•»•  tattooing  ia 


ffl**-  I 


eallad  ba-ao-pa|  bod/  tattooing  ia  oallad  ya^Oia.  Ctaljr  tha 
tattoo  tha  body.  An  old  wcnan  had  thraa  linaa  balow  aouth  (« 
illoatration)  •  (Raeordad  at  Kah  da  aah  villaga  on  north  bank 


aboixt  9  ailaa  aboTa  ita  ■oath. 


'^   ^,^ifSWi 


BO-!wat.  Tha  Bo-yah  of  the  California  Coaat  who  Uto  In  tha  araa  froa 


#  A 


Ridga  to  Oiaalala  Rirar  eall  tattooing  ab-oha 


aieroaa  tha  chaat  on  ona  or  both  ai^a.  Tha  woaan  tattoo  tha  chin 

ooa  to  thraa  Tortical  atripaa,  anf  tuKully  •l*©  ^t*»  *  11»< 

f roB  aaeh^  aomat-  of  tha  aooth  running  obliqnaly  dowmiard  and  outward 
Mama  of  tha  triba  did  not  origlnalSgr  tattoo  tbair  faeaa»  according  i 


j^ 


infonuBi.  bat  vbtn  th*  ilhit«Mn  east  into  th«  eoantxr 


4.K*5 


■oihMV  tattooed  th*  f acM  of  th«lr  dmgfiUn  to  Mto  thM  f^pasnaint 
t«  tht  vfaitMMB  idio  mn  la  tte  iMblt  of  oonfisoating  tho  glrlt* 
(Infonatioa  froi  Stopten  Fariah  UTlal  Mar  Ptoiat  Arwia.)"  **^^ 


Katcb-ah«w-c>nM»HBi»    The  daughter  of  chiof  Sobastlan  at  Sobastapol 
has  bar  f aeo  tattoood  as  staoiMn  in  fie.        • 


Ms  twntalu    Tattoo  aaite  aro  aallsd  buh-aho.    Both  mmt  and 


tattoood  thsir  bodios  aoroas  tha  broaot*    Thm 


tattoood  tbair 


f  aooa  in  an  vnusoal  aannort    a  narrow  bar  ran  horisontallx  aeroaa 
tha  faeo  botwoan  ths  uppor  lip  and  noao»  in  addition  to  which  waro 
tbroo  linos  on  tho  chin— -a  broad  Tsrtieal  aadian  bsn-*.  viou  p.  narrow 
sloping  line  on  oaoh  sido*    Tho  aatorial  vsod  for  tattooing  was 
bimit  aoaproot»  eallod  aha  wh  sit  (froa  ataa,  aoaproot  and  Mh-oit, 


charooal)* 


•hhJi 


si> 


of  poiccse  oak  o" 


Tokiah  Bwaa.  Tho  woma  tattoood  thoir  faoos  with  throo  str^L^  * 
linos,  coo  doseanding  Tortioally  froa  tha  aiddlo  of  tha  lowsr  lip 
to  tho  chin,  tho  two  ottaars  numiag  ovt  diafdoaUj  tram  oaoh  aaglo 
of  tha  aonth*  Tboso  aarks  woro  eallod  oo  o  eho>  Thora  was  no 
tattooing  on  tho  bo^r  or  anw,  Tho  aatorial  asod  for  tattooing  was 
jaieo  froa  groon  oak  galls,  Aftor  this  Jviaa  was  put  in  tho  scarifiod 

^*  WHO  9- 

linos  to  prodaeo  tho  dosirod  color,  poison  oak  waa  robbod  in  to  aako 
tha  cots  sora  so  that  the  curkirg^  woiild  be  aora  distinct  <> 


O 


Vi  k.1 


TH#  • 


li^  Im  ^imm  mt  urn  mMii 


\ 


Choo-h«l 


e«ll«d  t«-dlM- 


thoo-dook.  It  Is  mMA%  by  burning  pitch  tmdtr  a  ttont,  on  ^4»ieh 
th*  toot  It  d«po»tt«l.  la  tattooing,  th«  Aln  !•  cut  tlU  lt^^«- 
hl—dMi  then  the  ooot  If  rubbod  In.  Tattooing  in  slgsag  ■wrtdBg* 
is  eallod  dld^4B0-<lak-)cD|  chin  tattooing  It  caUod  wh-km. 
tlMO  thoM  slgaag  aarklngs  aro  tattooed  on  tho  choat,  and 
M9B  a  •tt^'*plno  troo  (aooH^w  or  ahoo-ww)  l»  tattoood  on  tl 
ehost.  tho  trunk  of  tho  troo  along  tho  aodlaa  lino  of  tho  body 


branchos  outaproadlng. 


X   *?»•  *■• 


'%»;v;> 


tAkft  ft  AC      ' 

,  Mab-kab-MO  dnaMd  of  Clovordalo  Valloy  on  Buoalan  Rlror  call 
eho-to*  Thoy  aay  that  tho  son  fomtrlgr  tattoood  thoir 


bodloa 


.  ▼ortlcal  llnoo  on  tho  chin  and  ono  or  ti«  oxtonding  outiiard 
10  Comoro  of  tho  aouth.  Tho  ■atorlal  uaod  In  tattooing,  Inatoad 
uwtfl  ooot  fro«  burnt  atoaa  of  poiaon  oak  or  othor  planU, 
;*inod  by  burning  tho  pitch  or  roaln,  called  kWK4io,  tram  pino 


moB  of  "tf  f  ino  bono 


It  waa  prickod  into  tho  akin  by  i 
taah-^toa-aa  aado  fren  tho  forolog  of  a  oqoirrol 


i^i> 


K 


•  ^ 


prooortt 


Chuk-chanoy.  On  Sopto«bor  22,  1902,  on  tho  wy^  Fwano 


CoarM  Gold  duloh  a  Tlait  «ao  .odo  at  tw  campa  of  Chuk-chancy 


Indiana 


m*  Tmo 


olaboratoly  tattoood,  and  on  paynont 


pulUd  off  thoir  ihirto  and  ahowed  laa  thoir  body  docorationa 


daplor  of  tho  tKO  oonaiata  of  tw  broad  rlnga  low  do«  on  tho  nook 


or  upfwr  broMt^  from  vhioli  broad  «tnd«^  Uims  nm  doMA  botweon 
and  oTor  tlw  broaata  aa  aboim  in  tha  iUuatratioii*  All  of  tha 
■arkinga  ara  broad,  about  ona  hilf  inch  «ida,  Aftar  I  bad  axaidnad 
thla  ooa,  tha  other  aatiquatad  ralie  of  Ctaak-ehaiiGar  faiaaaltj  pvUad 
up  har  ahlrt  and  bald  out  bar  hand  for  bar  ■pnay,  whloh  I  pronpUj 
gara  bar*  Bar  thoracic  and  abdoninal  daeorationa  vara  moat  raaarkabla 
and  ooapllcatad  and  far  aora  aXaborata  than  thoaa  of  tha  other  wNun* 
There  were  noaeroua  eroaa  banda  and  rlnga  and  abort  rertical  linaa 
and  eirolaa  and  all  aorta  of  thiaga,  but  aha  would  not  let  aa  naka 
a  dlagraa  or  taka  a  photograph,  ao  I  could  not  record  the  wonderful 
things*  Thqr  had  a  noibar  of  vertical  and  oblique  tattoo  linea  under 


chin  and  one  had  cnrioua  narldaga 


•". « » 


it  the  can  called  Picajna,  about  five  nilea  dowx  the  road, 
«aa  aa  old  woMm  whoae  face  waa  tattooed  with  two  vertical  linaa  on 
the  forehead  orrer  tha  noae,  two  vvrtical  linea  on  tha  chin  and  one , 
horiaontal  Una  on  aa^  ^KMk  passing  back  froK  tha  aoaith. 


_  .k 


aiaata.  During  the  last 


Septaiiber  1919,  I  Tiaited 


Shasta  Chief.  Bona  Toa.  at  hie  hoM  on  Deer  Creak 


aouth  aide  of  Onath  canyon,  Bia  aged  wife  was  present  and  was  < 
apicuotts  at  soaa  distance  bacaaaa  of  a  brilUint  red  ring  on  each 


cheek*  fhia  ring,  liiich  had  bean  reeantljr  painted,  was  at  least  two 
inehss  in  disMtar  sad  haarlj  half  aa  inen  wide.  It  endoeed  the 
chaak-boaa  (it^^^'^tgl'raachlng  al»>8t  to  the  sjs,  while  its 
lower  border  touched  the  aacanding  ara  of  the  outer  tattoo  band  Juat 


^ 


abort  thtt  eomtr  of  th«  oouth)* 


mat 


\j 


/ 


This  noMUy  liko  aoot  of  tho  old  ShMto 


f  had  bor 


ehin  Uttoood  In  throo  fcroad  TtHleal  baads— ono  aadiaa,  and  ont 
latoral  on  oaeh  aldo*  Sach  band  la  at  loaat  doublo  the  broadth 
tho  intortpaoo  botwaan  tho  aadian  and  outar  banda*  All  throa  i 
curvod  in  OTor  tha  undar  lip,  *nd  tho  outar  pair  aro  ao  broad  tl 


bagrond  tha  plana 


oal 


•and 


jaotlon  about  half  an  inch  In  langth  bgr  *  quartar  of  an  ii 

braadth* 

Niaw  UiM»  K        .*rk*^»rtjr  horrid,  ba  5 

On  quaationlng  tha  old  ohiaf  aa  to  tha  aaaning  of  thla 
brilliant  aearlat  ring,  I  waa  inforaad  that  it  waa  for  tha  purpoaa 
of  attracting  tha  attantlon  of  tha  Xndlans*  gad*  Ha  ttatad  that 
whan  Indiana  wara  tro«iblad  or  in  diatraaa  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  tha  noMn  palntad  a  rad  ring  on  aaeh  chadt  whila  tha  aan  paintad 
tha  f  orahaad  whlta  and  tha  top  of  tha  haad  aithar  whlta  or  rad« 
Tha  Indian  god  on  aaaing  thaaa  conspleuoua  aarlcinga  would  ooaa  to 
tha  Indian  and  glTa  hl«  Inatructiona  aa  to  what  waa  beat  to  ba  dona» 

ijA  tattooing,  fina  cuta  ara  nada  with  tha  aharp  adga  of  an 

arrow  or  flint  blada.  Tha  act  of  cutting  la  eallad  nah-si.  Tha 

aubatanoa  uaad  to  produea  tha  blua-black  oolor  la  oada  in  aa 

itto<«.    **'^* 

intaraating  aannart  a  small  fira  la  nada  of  graaa  and  pina  pitch, 

bai  .. 
ovar  which  a  atona  la  placed.  Soot  la  dapoaltad  on  tha  undaraida  of 

tha  atona*  Thla  aoot  is  scraped  off  and  rubbed  into  tho  cuta.  Tha 
tattoo  irka  are  called  kaep->tik* 


S     7 


v:. 


tono— hoo«    Gojots  said 
■nst  thttr«for«  paint  tb 


fr^ 


S*' 


•Idn  with  a  flint  and  rubbine  in  tweathouM  toot 


adjcad  with  b«ar 


ark 


'-■OOi 


Washoo.  Both  9m»9  tattoo  thoir  faces,  but  the  woaan  aoro  than 


tbo 


•  Tho  aan  osaallj  haTt  throo  rortioal  aarkt  on  tha  chin* 
an  tattoo  tha  chin,  ohaaka  and  noaa.  Ihara  are  thraa  Tar^ 


•traight  Ilnaa  on  tha  chin^  thraa  langthwiaa  on  tha  noaa  (a  aariooa 
diafigaraaant)  and  a  T-  or  T-ahapad  nark  on  tha  adddla  of  aach  ehaak. 
Soaw  happily  aait  tha  noaa  linaa  which  ara  particularly  horrid,  baing 
tiN>  or  two  and  a  half  inehaa  long,  ^o,  e^*w»«-  at  k*»  liiatli  hali>«j' 


V 


HooH>ah 


^  A  nunbar  of  Hoopah  woman  hava  thair  china  tattooed 
Thia  ia  a  aaaxic  of  para  blood  aa  none  of  nizad  origin  < 


Biittad  to  waar  it*  (Raoordad  at  Hoopa,  Saptaiabar  5>  189d«) 
..  *  on  V 

tarok.  In  painting  tha  faea  or  body^  tha  painta  uaad  wara  rad 
(af-aaf-f oon)  1^  blaok  (thun-toot),  and  irtdta  (aa-toop)* 


oononly  tattooed  tha  ahin  with  thraa  broad 


banda  ainilar  to  thoae  of  tha  Shaata*  Such  tattooing  nay  be  aaan 
today  on  practieally  all  wgaMn  above  aiddla  age.  It  ia  called 


dd-aoo-ldn-hit.  Sona  of  tha  nan  have  croaa  bare  tattooed 


."V  -^ 


wealth  in  raab-pook,  each  bar  repreaanting 
•ecioua  Dentaliua  but  also  ita  exact  length. 


Bare  on  the  inner  aide  of  the  f  oream  ahow  the  nuabar  and  l«agtha 


8 


9 


•trings  of  flY«  (5)  Masured  tram  tha  hand}  those  on  tht  lna«r 

side  of  ths  upper  vm,  strings  of  ten  (10)  •    At  Orleans  Bar  I 

saw  an  old  aan  with  a  moAMr  of  these  cross  bars  on  both  lower 

and  upper  am*    The/  were  on  the  left  anu    This  am  tattooing 

is  sailed  trah-ah^-hoo  thoo-kin-hit  (from  ah*-trah^  ais«  and  tboo* 

klA-hit^  tattooing*) 


In  olden  tlJMS  sons  aen  had  a  saall  cross  tattooed  on  the 


cheek. 


larete.  All  the  woasn  have  three  broad  tattoo  bars  on  the  chini 
reaching  v^  over  the  lower  lip  and  tuning  under  the  ehin*  In 
cases  the  outer  bar  reaches  up  past  the  comer  of  the  wmth  halfw^r 
to  the  nose*  The  Redwood  Creek  woasn  also  on  occasion  show  this 
kind  of  tattoo  aark* 

Karok  mu  tattoo  their  aiss  to  show  their  wealth*  Ihsj  makm 


a  transverse  bar  on  the  forean  for  each  string  of  5  rash-pook  (the 
5  DsntaliiM  shsUs),  and  a  bar  on  the  upper  am  for  each  string 
of  10  rash-pook*  At  Orleans  I  saw  an  old  nan  called  Sandj  Bar  Bob 


who  has  two  series  of  cross  bars 
foream^  the  other  on  the  upper 


indicating  the  nnaber  and 


iMBgths  of  the  strings  of  precious  rash-pook  he  posseesed* 


chine 


waj  as  tin 
le  aaterlal 


PolikU,  in  three  broad  vertical  bands  called  Foi®"  ko*  The  i 

used  in  tattooing  is  soot  (eazbon)^  obtained  bgr  burning  pitctqr  wood  under 


«  roek  and  •craping  off  tha  dapoalt,  which  Is  prickad  into  th« 


skin. 


Tho  ottUr  chin  9trlp«  toMtlM*  I*  oxtwilod  aboTs  the  comor 
©f  tba  BWith,  and  all  thraa  atrlpw  roach  up  on  to  tho  rod  aurf  aca 
of  tba  lip* 


C.  Hart  Merriam 

Papers 
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^-l7Mi  oQmplici     TU  i 


^     i^ft 


(yfUlii 


C^KUL^ 


huU^^ 


Tt/o 


>  • 


f/^ 


\ 


PoASt   I 


r 

1 


3amMKiWi;-_aws;JMMaM 


^ 


m  (^  CfOK  Hif 


r 


JL 


k/.I 


6^n/. 


?^ 


}crrH94HI 


A  f«w  mrth*  war*  ttiriMd  up  whtn  th«  daU  f  iX««  iror*  March 
•ad  art  invMiitod  h«r««rith.    In  yimi  ot  Dr.  Ntrriaats  strong  inter* 
lA  firths »  as  judgwi  bgr  two  ooUaationt  of  thoM  puibUslMd  bj  hlM,^ 
it  it  ewioos  that  thara  art  not  sort  rtoordtd  ^jrtht  f  roa  tht     «< 
muatroot  tribtt  ixnrttti«attd  by  hla  bttwtta  1910  tad  1935.    (Sd.) 


*^f    ^«J»:*f 


Mli^ 


'Tbwir^ 


<»r^^-/*:,:- 


-'^^ii;!!  M^mi'ixi 


't4  tn^    Jttd 


kte.    H«.  tiii  kt.  IwMMr  «liyb  49, 
tiliwfcii<  ft  tjr*«  on  ti»i»»    Wm  m^m  ^ 


■■■  ^   •  \-  ■.. 


■!:'U'i; 


•cL,    f,'    T9«ing 


vMit  tUt  ^liw  4af  lAMt  l^«wl  tliWIti  lil|MriRM»  %«w»    .  .^ 
tfl*  iMiiMM  ^  ^  tl»  «tp  «r  «r«t  art  MU  iwr  ^  iM«  lay.    4«t«t 


iittf  %  littw  ^  nmt  mfm   tfctr  UtA  nt  Jnii' 


ri 


A 


JLiitt 


mi^ 


.k4 


^"»<j».. 


^^x\  'm  '•w-'kmik  w 


mt^.#ii#  tiift*.^  <ii»mm;.  .j.t%iip. 


p^q^^«  ki9^«Mi-ii.  gtet, 


f^Uoir  '     u^iisi 


,    The  Dwm  ef  tht  World! 


aqd  Vto^  Ti^^  T 


Oo»0   Clt 


»5Sifi%. 


"7 


lio-dtt«-tt 


^  tht  Hittonr  of  tht  World  at  told  by 


%l 


I4«  "^^^^  toJ  V*.^  iji;/t.HLf- J^  tM>  1* 


•b. 


XM  warn  «PMi, 


%  nv>-.'.49  NBIUAIUfflDt 


r**  ^  nibMRf 


.>»tm 


i'. 


r\   % 


!•  Th«  Toung  P«Uow  whoso  naas  !■  unknoMn  liT«d  at  Big  Lagoon 
and  had  tw  doga,  a  wCm  and  a  f«Maa,  Iha  nhala  wrld  waa  vatari 
nothing  h«t  vatar*  Ha  wnt  faaatlag  on  Sogara  ^ak  aad  klUad  •ix 
daar  and  ona  alk.  Tha  ^aaa  (ranohariaT)  at  Big  Lagoon  la  aallad 
B»-pa«  Tha  world  waa  dark  and  foggf.  ^  aad  V  It  auddanlj 
elaaiad  up  and  ha  aaw  tha  9maa  aU  arowiA.  Tha  aaaan  waa  hat.  It 


awallad 


hii^ar 


waa  no  graaa  or  aiqrthing»  oaiXj  wttar.  Ooga  woand  roimd  aad  ro«ida 
hia.  Vm  aaid  ha  battar  aliab  up,  la  elUbad  Bogara  PMk  aad 
allnhad  a  traa  on  top.  Tba  aala  dcg  wp^j  iivwnad  hot  tha  lawig 
Fallmr  took  tha  aha  dog  in  hia  lap  and  elii^bad  hlghar  in  tha  traa  with 
har  and  aliabad  op  to  tte  top  of  traa  and  hald  har  In  hia  lap.  About 
aidnight  ha  fait  tha  watar  lap  tha  traai  th«i  ha  eriad^  hut  atiU  hald 
tha  dag*  SMa  tha  watar  wmt  daaa* «  Thai  ht  aatad  wiUi  tha  aha  dog 
aad  aha  had  a  Uttar  of  fita  papa*  Ihojr  had  no  hair  bat  atlU  lookad 

t 

lika  dega*  Than  ha  aatad  with  har  again  and  aha  had  a  aaaoml  littar* 
Thara  wara  tm  Uln  paopla«  a  bqj  and  a  girl.  Thaaa  ha  acrad.  Ihaa 
ToHBg  Fallow  killad  thair  aothar^  tha  aha  dag,  Aa  iHgr  aad  girl^-h 
(bom  of  tha  aha-dag)  want  togathar  aai  had  ehildran— lata  af  ahildraa 
aad  thor  aaattarad  aU  orar  and  wara  tha  paopla.  IhU  waa  tha   . 


bagtwning  af  Indian  paepla. 


'r^f^   ^vs^ifchottoa. 


Mmb  Tonag  Fallow  Ma  la  tha  traa  ha  had  nothing 


thirty  aaoka  of  tobaooa, 


tobaaao 


lada  tha  laad  aad 


ip  far  aaigr  •»«  «•■  i«raa<b;. 


4 

3 


Still  In  the  tree*  He  aade  fire  to  light  hie  pipe  bj  robbing 


\m 


^^Hfl*>  %/*-rf^ 


•■  .•  • .' 


^p^PM 


St    ii»'A4fi-v 


HiUs. 


•**;.i».r 


anjrthing  toward 


p«opl««    Sa-gup 


■ountaint  to  Com  Island  to  spoak  to  Touns  Follow, 


llf^« 


^nothing.    Ho  said  to  Xoiing  FoUowj 
I  this  kind?    Bvoxybody  is  going  tc 


hsTo  aontgr*" 


Toung  Follow  ropliodt  "No^  this  is  not  aonsj,  only  little 
bonos.  1*11  show  yoa  rsal  sonsjr.  Us  went  into  his  houss  and  got 
his  bag  of  rsal  shsll  mnmf  (dsnUliiM?)  and  showed  it  to  C^TOte,  an 
said  he  got  it  ten  ailes  up  the  coast*  Hs  said  to  Goyotei  "If 
you  can  nm  ten  ailes  to  the  beaeh  1*11  show  7oa«  but  first  70U  mst 
run  four  ndles  and  back  so  I  ean  see  how  fast  70a  can  nm*  CoTote 
spit  on  hot  ashes  and  ran  four  giles  and  back  so  qoickljr  that  ths 


Fellow  said  he  could 


morning  Toung 


ancient  nonej*  He  told  Coyote  that  the  aonsy  was  in  small  baskets^ 
each  basket  full,  but  that  they  most  take  only  oas  pieee  from  each 
basket.  But  Coyote  took  the  first  basket  hs  cams  to  and  took  it 
all  and  ran  away.  But  Coyote  didn*t  get  half  way  (baek?).  Every- 
body wmt  to  sleep.  They  went  in  the  sweathouse. 

The  Toung  Fellow  took  Coyote  dom  to  the  beach  at  low  tide 
and  swung  his  arms  and  bent  down  and  plungsd  dbioi  (apparently  sank 
into  ths  land  and  came  up  far  away  in  the  forest). 


j 


3*    TouDg  P«lloir  "went  «ft«r"  his  om  sister  bsoaus*  dida 
■sny*    Shs  vvtUd  to  go  amj,    Hs  told  hsr  she  coald  «  J 


dajs,    Sho  wMst  a  long  wsj  and  ttajsd  a  rory  long  tlM.    Aftor  a 
lAiilSf  sho  esBs  back  and  ho  mv  hsr  eaap  inthe  forsst,    Hs  was  angzy, 
aha  had  stajad  too  long*    Ba  aaid  ha  i«aa  going  to  tha  lagoon.    Sha 
•aid  aha  waa  going  too,  and  fellowtd.    Bat  ha  walkad  faat  and  aha  naa 
far  bahind,  ha  kaft  going  and  aha  kapt  follewing»  bat  vaa  alvay*  far 


bahlnd 


^'« 


tkmif'^ 


<lw 


'  i.&  ^ 


k'  a 


t« 


%{} 


■■^99  '^r.  *•.» 


It  \'M  i- 


%  iaaait 


'V 


••r 


h#  •'^^^'^** 


<    » 


Q  Aii^ 


tv*^  ip. 


4tii 


ttwrn- 


V: 


^"^U  ^«4a  a  blMk  ef  waad  naar  ttiiart     ^a  girla 


and 


tlM^  npovgMt 


^♦*i 


V.  ~3. 


i»nart  tiiat  thsgr  hath  rowd 


3*    A 


:Mf«  naa  a  d«M 


tkMmmih  fc^ 


tha 


Mhiah 


f»  bte     '  -^.bt  alda«     T^ 


«ag*^*  mi  iara  ou.  ;Ha  da»  ja  »f^tmr  to  1st 


riinar.    Hi  t)tra»  tha  daa  t« 


vhit 


4«     At       A  tlMi  •£       «  fI»^A  %^» 


KAROK 


4KltI«. 


MMft*      Ml  aMI   %1IC^ 


!•  Coyot*  one*  had  a  qpilTtr  Bad*  of  tha  dcin  of  a  flahmr*  It  %raa  old 
and  badlj  worn  ao  that  ha  «aatad  a  aav  one.  One  daj  whan  iialklng  in 
tha  foraat  ha  aaw  a  f iahar.  "I  will  kill  him  and  aaka  a  naw  quiTar 


at 


of  hia  akin,"  ha  aaidf  ao  ha  1— adjitaly  took  hold  of  hia  old  qolvar 
and  cut  it  and  tora  it  to  piaeaa*  Than  ha  want  aftar  tha  fiahar  and 
ahot  hia  arrow  at  it  hot  aiaaad  and  tha  fiahar  got  away*  Than  ha  had 
to  piek  up  tha  piaeaa  of  tha  old  ddn  qolTar  and  aaw  tham  togathar* 


4L^  y  »-&  i^W  S>t^ 


It  aada  a  poor  joh* 

^laod  ttitt  w«-  MA*«  tm  «diva*«  ^agpa  ^ 
2*  Cojrota  waa  axoaaalTaly  aaoroaa  and  waa  alwaja  "aftar  tha  girla*" 

Ha  had  a  wondarfol  pania,  at  laaat  ona  hundred  and  fiftj  feat  long^ 

%rtdeh  whan  n>t  in  uaa  waa  wound  around  hia  naok  and  iDody,  and  which 

ha  could  projaet  in  uaj  direction  to  copulate  with  unaoapeotiag  waan* 

Onea«  whan  two  girla  ware  gathering  drift  wood  along  tha  river*  ha 

turned  hiaaelf  into  a  block  of  wood  near  idiere  '6he  girla  were  and 

the7  brought  it  in  for  firatwood*  In  a  ahort  tiaa  thaj  both  found 

thaaaalTaa  pragpant* 

3*  A  long  tine  ago  there  waa  a  daa  acroaa  Klaoath  BlTar  oppoaite 
the  Che-nitch  rock  whidi  now  atanda  on  the  nortji  aide*  The  grissljr 
bear  bacaaa  aogrj  and  tore  out  the  daa  in  order  to  let  aalaon  up  tha 
river*  Ha  threw  the  daa  to  one  aide  and  what  la  left  of  It  ia  now 
Cha-nitch  rock* 


4*    At  th«  tljM  of  th«  Flood  tho  Indiant  tumod  into  anlaals,    OkOy 


■m*i^ 


on*  Mn  eaa*  throoi^  and  llrod  in  tho  font  of  a  nan*  H»  had  two  td^ia 


Ha  toniod  into  stono  at  A-«a-k»-ah->r«hH  and  araxy  spring  in  aarlj  April 


an  old  nan  digs  hin  up  and  foad  his.  His  legs  ar«  dafonwd  and  erooksd 
and  hia  an»  ara  aldalbo*  Ha  la  aoMiihat  aaallar  than  Ufa  nen*  Whan  ha 
la  fad  arary  apring,  tha  old  aan  whoaa  baainaaa  it  ia  to  faad  hia 
lioilda  a  fira,  making  a  groat  aaoko  which  riaaa  high  into  tha  akgr*  It 
la  dangaroua  for  aqyona  to  aaa  this  anoka  ao  paopla  look  tha  othar  waj 
or  gp  dowi  into  daap  golohaa  or  eapyona  until  tha  tlaa  ia  paat*  Tha  aan 


who  faada  him  ia  Old  Joa  who  llraa  naar  Malaon'a  piaca* 


*-o^ 


At  tha  tiaa  of  tha  flood  tha  old  Mn*a  t%io  wiraa  bagan  to 


w. 


oliiib  tha  aouth  aida  of  tha  eaiqron  to  aaeapa  tha  riaing  watar*    Thagr 


alao  tumad  to  atona  and  aagr  ba  aaan  to  thia  day  aa  light-oolorad 


KliBAth  Cannon 


•fa«Mi» 


*  c 


tie 


»     ,■  I .,  '■■-.•,    .It 


.•^U'4^  .■ : 


t«  tk 


>  T^ 


^4^r^ 


■'.< 


«l»t. 


h&- 


j%  in,  f 


14m»  m.U«4  o^t 


/M* 


fpm  & 


*>?  m^. 


^*  A-^^  ?     >^r 


..id    t,Cf'vAf<-'^      ft:*^4    i% 


*j^Wfe#i:    i^nii    t^^  )^At  tfi^  f  !«►   te^   Ul^  t.Nr  ^»*|NI^ 


At 


4}#^ 


T»'-> 


m  HdC' 


mmkiKi. 


h^ 


,»-4»  VV)-**")' 


l^OC^s 


KAIT/^ESIKTSM  (CAHUILU) 


•■■  #. 


iniv>B%ti  •Akiui 


I&  tho  beginning  of  ihm  world  lifgnt  and  darknoM  oaao 


Moo-kAhi 


and  lfoo>4cah->t«B-«i-at« 


ThoT  wtrt  eoneoiT«d  in  darioMsa  in  tba  boito«  of  tha  world* 

'  «Mii   «£    *=^  ' 


for  at  that  tiaa  thtra  wara  nalthar  land  nor  watar*  Tha  aotlwr^  . . , 
darknaaa^  waa  net  in  fauaan  foxw^  and  whan  tha  tiaa  arrivad  for  tha 
ehildran  to  ba  bom  thaj  diabad  out  of  har  woab  on  hooHoahoh-kaht^ 
tha  aagic  wand^  tha  aharp  and  of  which  raatad  inaaoaralj  in  tha 
dariaaaaa  at  tha  botton  urtdla  ita  nppar  and  awayad  about  aa  tha  twin 
boya  Noo-^kafat  and  Moo-kah-t«aHBd<-at  ellnbad  upward  and  eaat  off  tha 
loatal  aaek  wfaioh  aftarwarda  baoaaa  tha  aourca  of  aioknaaa* 

* 

Th^  oliabad  in  daztoiaaa,  for  thoj  wara  naitbar  aun  nor 
li^4  and  flnallj  raaehad  tha  top  of  tha  awaying  wand*  Noo-^caht 


raatad  on  tha  north  aida  of  tha  topi  Moo-^kab-taa-aL-at  on  tha 


aida* 


I  ao*  "        x-rXa 

Than  Koo-kaht  aakad^  "Who  la  tha  oldar«  you  or  17**  Hia 


brothar  rapliad^  "Tou  ara  tha  oldar*  for  you  wara  up  firat***  And 
Moo-kaht  waa  tha  oldar* 


i»f* 


Noo-kaht  than  callad  out  in  tha  darknaaa,  for  ju-: 
tha  pipa^  It  oaaai  and  for  pa-vaht*  tha  wild  tobaceo,  and  it 

caaai  and  for  kut  tha  f  ira  to  light  tha  pipa«  and  it  oaaa  alao* 

Th«n  Noo-kahtf  tha  oldar«  Mokad  firat  and  wha*^.  ha  %<* 

dona  9  told  hia  brothar  to  raaeh  down  and  taka  tha  pipa  and  Jincka^ 


HoTaabar 


biit  Instaad  of  holding  It  dowi  he  held  it  xxp  over  hie  brother 
heed,  and  the  brother  etretched  oat  hie  hand  and  groped  about 
in  darkneee  but  could  not  find  the  pipe« 


VAiile  they 


doing  this  the  vand  thej  were  on  continued 
I  DDthlng  eolid  to  rest  xipon  and  th^  eould 


not  make  it  stay  etill«  They  put  all  kinds  of  ants  on  the  material 

« 

ht!3mr  to  taa  If  thqr  would  not  nike  it  still,  but  thB7  had  no  effset 
They  pot  Ho  aihty  the  ocMn,  on  one  side  and  that  held  the  material 
dowi  and  the  wad  beoeae  still* 


They  sent  S-eil  to  Coyote  to  fetch  various  things  they 


wanted* 


a* 


f.vfnm 


Moo-loalit  Bade  hlaself  fingers  and  toes  like  otirs|  Moo-kah- 


teniHBi-at  aade  his  like  a  dock's  foot* 

They  tired  of  the  darkness  and  wanted  light*  They  worked 
together  and  aade  starSf  but  the  stars  did  not  give  light  enough 
to  see  by*  Then  th^  Mde  Menniiil^  ths  Moon,  bat  ths  light  of  ths 
■Mm  was  not  stiffieieat*  Thsy  then  tried  again  and  tried  to  aaks 
TU»-yatf  ths  sw*  They  spat  upon  their  hands  and  mbbed  then 
together  and  worked  the  Baterial  over  until  it  changed  and  grew  and 
beoaas  li|^»  whsn  it  eseapsd  and  they  could  not  get  it  bade*  But 
the  next  aoming  it  rose  as  the  sun  and  has  aade  li|^  for  the 


people  ever  since* 


^-  A. 


^««    Then  tli«y  sot  to  woxic  to  aake  people*    The  younger  aade 
Die.  but  Moo-kafat  didn*t  like  then  and  said  that  they  were  n 


good, 


The  younger  said  the  people  ehoiild  live  always  and  nerer 
.  but  Moo-kaht  said  they  would  then  becoae  too  msMroue 


»  ft 


and  cover  the  vhole  world;  he  said  they  had  better  die  when  they 
grew  old« 

The  elder  aeked  what  the  peq^  ehoold  eat.  The  younger 
replied  that  they  should  eat  the  earth.  The  elder  eald  thle  would 


making  the  earth  and  hare  it  grow 


Moo-kah-ten-ni-at 


things  for  the  people  to  eat. 

Soothe  brothers  quarreled  an( 
went  nnjf   learlng  Hoo-keht* 

After  a  \&kil9  the  first  peofk! 
quarrelled  among  theaselTes  and  threw  stcmes  at  one  another  and 
killed  one  another*  Then  they  Bade  bows  and  arrows  to  fight 


«# 


.^^ 


do  with  the  dead* 


msaj  were  killed  thegr  did  not  know  « 


1  ^      «t 
Ther  ealled  Moo-^aht  "father^  and  wanted 


)f«pft4l«S 


doetors— Tab-koots  the  shooting 


'.     M 


Tah^rish  the  red-shafted  flicker.  Thear  said  tb^jr  would 


Wah-hah-ehil  the  frog  to  kill  Noo-kaht. 

Wab-hah-ohil  the  frog  went  down  into  the  ocean.  When  all  the 


peoi^e  were  asleep  he  case  oat  of  the  water  and  took  s 
eacereaent  and  made  poiscni  of  it  and  gaTS  it  to  Noo-kaht 
Moo-kaht  ate  the  poison  and  died* 


Hoo-kaht 


HOL-KO-MA 


Johnson  and  I  ▼islUd  (about  half  a  alio  north  of  Colo 


Spring)  a  hnf*  sranlto  slop*  or  hlUsido 


quartor 


tax  ono  qoartor  in  width)  which  happona  to  roioiiblo  a  voaan'a  vulva 


jT^^mpm  art  sAid  to  cooB  hsrs  in  nuoibers 
'om  eortaonioo  and  go  through  all  aorta  < 
chiof  about  it  and  ho  said  that  a  long  t: 


I  aakMl 


would  not  got  narriod  and  noYor  had  ao/thing 


noabor 


thoir  attontlona  got  togither  one  day  and  ehasod  the  girla  up  to  tbia 
hill,  where  they  eaught  them  and  raped  tham,  Vlhen  they  had  finiahed 
they  found  that  the  girla  had  sunk  into  the  rock  and  disappeared 
and  only  the  -vulva  reaudned.  The  young  men  then  urinated  on  the 


urine  aade  a  large  whitiah  blotch. 


r«Bains  to  thia  day* 


The  girl*  a  naoea  were  Pigeon  and  Dove  (So-we  and  Ha-we) 


■^■■»-|H»i  ■»■>/»■  ut^-f^w 


rl  •  -  « 


At  Cole  Springy  Pine  Ridge 


NQC-KAH-Kr 


The  doT9^  St-ohoo-ab-M^  is  fond  of  t6-«ah^  the  red 
berries  of  the  coast  elder  (SMbacua  callicarpa)  •  A  long  tiiae  ago 
the  doira^s  grandnother  ate  too  aaoj  of  theee  berries  and  died. 
This  made  the  doTO  feel  rery  badly  and  she  still  cries  ererx  dajr 


for  her  grandM)ther« 


4f^; 


^Tl^i^ 


■    '^%  . 


Mi  t 


^v^ 


Xx^  to 


htfr' 


y 


.  v» 


ri  vi-  .*«      T'  1 . 


»5.V«»»I 


'"^'   '•^''y.ff 


4k4<f 


<l  :^?---'-'- 


fi^'^ 


^        ^. 


'«« 


4(1^ 


f-      t  r.     ^4  •> 


.  ^.       ^ 


H^ft  v*^*^  •^"'^.jsp'' '"^ 'i>  and 


•♦• 


>elr  it  te  •¥^rff»  * 


'1  *>^ 


"^it*?f    *^.ft     ♦^fV«'«*'  ^■ 


•i 


fi^ 


i-«t«rJ    >^»  -"' 


•fet*t    l!« 


Ik 


&« 


^      ^ 


Cape  Hendocino. 


t  ..14  ••*  •#/ 


J 


H,  -.   '.  ■»■*»•  « 


r?^*«  S^' 


/ 


y 


.•' 


i\ 


'4-^^H^« 


«A3R0O 


-•A'  a 


»uaUdn8 


lying  down  looking  \ip  at  th«  skj.    It  was  night 


grandfather*    Tbej 


talk  and  Joks*    Thagr 


■any 


<j*. 


ll  bid^t 


Than  tha  otbar  sistar  aaid,  "I  wiah  I  mrrj 


atara  eaaa  down 


puUad 


aarrLad  Little  Star  and  the  other  mrriad 


ur  child.  Thar  hare  eTerything  up  there  Juat  like  we  i 
ir  hunta^  the  atoae  kind  of  food  and  eTexything*  Svery 
day  Little  Star  brought  dear  neat  to  his  wife  to  eat.  But  Big  Star 


«  « 


aoBeplaee 


together 


taatad  good, 


Star's  wife  said  "Ify  neat  tastea  funny*  There  is  sonethlng  funny 
about  this."  So  she  pat  the  fat  near  the  fira  and  it  didn't  salt  like 
fat  but  got  hard  in  a  bnlX*  Bar  faasband  would  try  to  gat  furtaar 
away  froa  fire  and  that  was  baeauaa  whan  she  burnt  fat  it  burned  hia* 

One  siater  had  a  little  star  pi^pooaa*  The  aisters  would  go 
out  araryday  to  gat  wild  onlona  to  bring  how*  Thay  took  the  baby 


«MMaanMa 


•'  J  .4.       '•u'-.f-t' 


'Caraon  Xndiaa  Sehoolf  June  Z>,  1935, 


v/'Sc* 


film.    The  Utile  babj  alvajt  taelnd  on  deer  tlneir 


It  wonldn^t  cry. 


Mlf^t 


th« 


•a  i 


Big  Star  sad^  »Dontt  go  to  dig  at  tho  plaee  whare  anU 
d  pilaa^  or  ant  hiUa^  baoanaa  If  you  dig  thara  joa  viU 


fall  throagb  to  tha  othar  ooontxy^*' 


a^jc 


9&-W 


gnmi  food  thoro*    Th9j  nsod  a  digging 


stidniig  up  root«  and  things*    Iho  girls  valksd 


to 


tho  sat  hin.  0ns  girl  said  "I  aa  going  to  dig  in  ths  ant  hill  mj^ 


naj."  So  dis  look  hsr  digging  stick  and  stock  it  In  tho  sani  pllo« 
Tho  bottom  fall  throui^  and  ihs  could  look  dom  to  tho  othsr  eowtir, 


«.■♦•*'* 


grandfathsr 


sarth*  Hs  vas  walking  aroond  alMig  ths  strsaas  and  roada  tI^t 


ho  was  looking  for  soaothing* 


'*i'\t. 


Thsjr  dooldsd  to  go  down  to  hla,  Thsj  taUosd  togsthsr.  Thsn 
thsj  bsgan  to  gathor  up  sinoMS^  lots  of  it»  so  thsy  could  aako  a 
rops  to  roach  to  tho  oarth.  Thsy  told  thslr  husbands  tl»  sinow  was 
for  tho  babj  so  it  could  suck  on  tho  sinow  and  wouldntt  erj^    Tbim 
thoj  aado  a  laddor  out  of  sinow*  Later  tbsr  tiod  one  end  to  a  1 
and  put  it  through  tho  holo.  Thsn  thty  told  tho  Mn  to  go  off  and 
hant  door  and  idisa  th«7  woro  gono  thsjr  took  thoir  lunch  and  startod 
dowi  ths  laddor.  Tho/  took  tho  star  child  with  thea*  Thsf  mrm  about 
half  waj  down  and  woro  coaing  oloso  to  oarth  when  baby  star  bogan  to 


or/*  Tho  babj  was  in  a  papooso  baskot  and  othor  girl  said 
sistor«  "lott  bottor  unwrap  tho  htby  and  cany  it  in  jour 


so  it 


won't  eiy,"  So  th«  sitter  vmartppod  th«  btbj  and  held  it  tight 


In  h«r  aiw^  but  all  of  a  auddan  "Snap"  Juat  lika  that  tha  balqr 
jiHipad  oat  of  h«r  am  and  mnt  back  up  to  the  algr  to  ita  father* 
There  the  bal^  ataried  aajlng  "Ooing  on  alnawy  foijag  on  aiaaw^ 
going  on  ainev"  until  ita  father  heard  it  and  eaae  up  and  looked 
at  it  and  aald,  "What* a  the  natter?  Vlhat  are  you  aagrlagt  Where 
ie  your  aotherf"  Then  tha  tree  that  the  ladder  waa  tied  to  8tarte( 
to  ahake  and  he  aav  iihat  had  been  going  on* 

Big  Star  brought  hia  long  knife  (tah*gil)  and  began  to  aav 
the  ainew*  While  he  aawad  he  aaid  "Keh-keh|  keh-keh|  keh-keh"  and 


then  when  be  eat  it  in  two  he  aaid  "kooat 


grand- 


father and  thagr  ware  all  killed*  The  place  waa  on  a  aountain 

c 

here  and  aoaa  of  the  akr  planta  case  down  too  and  you  can  ati] 


aoM  of  thM  growing  over  there^  and  lota  of  ant  hilla  toot 


»■»••*   xtlUKI^ 


in    III      !■  Ill  "  ri  '  .  HIT  I  "<  I  N"  ' 'ilH'   "    '"Wrw  ■i'»i||.1Hll.l  ■  "'"JIHW*  T*T>T  '  "  *"  T"Tmr    nii     t     " 


•♦•■:#» 


mJr%^J       "T 


HAH-MUR-! 


Kur" 


SkuB,  Coyot*  aiBf  Bid*  thm  world* 

WMn  thtt  sua  dropped  doim  th*  eoon  eau^it  it  up 


of 


blaektnsd  th«  insld««  of  his  hands* 
I  ths  world  first  floated  thoro  was  Just 


rodwood  trss  eallod  Eos-eboo-kia*  A  big  oagls  was  sitting  on  ths 
trso  and  was  king  of  tbt  world* 

^m.  «.     .  75  ^  i  ■        A«        ■   .  ^^       ^TU  .  '■        tin.       "l.^B 

Ttm  f mloon  (tah-t«s)  wm  tlM  battle  for  the  people* 


h'    rf^rif\t    ^•^^t    o»»^*'V**    >ri 


i»^  *^^y* 


mimx 


TH* 


/     ^ 


f^  If 


^fT  to 


e  b«iA 


fuyA  t 


1  J>%cir  of  tlM   'ctrki  of  .^u 


^' 


5>a' 


Jl, 


1      VH;^      ^1 


^      f 


odg  ^^V  ^^^*     ■• 


i  • 


''i'  ^    ^ ? 


G.-.^i'^i 


C^ 


rK 


«f  Ik  kne.^,     %  «iu^xpiii  mmJJL  aad  1oom<1« 


>^  *  wteile 


«a^> 


^i^HP^NIPf  ^|ip#^«»  v^v^h  m 


!:i!^  «kiK>^  «K.>$M!<  i^i^wu^^^^  Pc-jnuQ  into  a  tort  of 


%.mk  i>r  4^ 


.'*''*^'^^«?tt  of  41  &oXe 


Ilft4Nl  the  dQor  otl  m^-.  i^^n 


1^1  ^iida 


tujr^i#^  *-*^^ 


"KX 


^pcritoe  H^T*  \axMSii4|^ 


^t. 


ve«*  >)i» 


> . 


A*k 


ik. 


♦     4 


p 


tsl 


*4^V        ^#» 


IfrRlCt 


L 


FragMOts  froi  ths  tribo  othtndso  known  as  Tolowa* 


aiM  ^■***:M  )MMl  .       HOOPAH  '*^ 


'i^   HA 


mOllQ    f9t1^^     flQ/fl^    dfk^MlMft 


Onee  there  «m  an  Indian  girl  who  turned  into  a  boar  boeauso 
sho  was  alwaja  in  tha  bmab  honting  to  hasal  nuta  and  other  kinds 


of  nuts  and  berries* 


*A 


A  long  tiae  ago,  the  first  people  wore  ohanged  into  aniaals* 


ohange 


fn1»als 


habiU  as  the  first 


people  froa  whoa  thej  eaas*    Thus  the  Flea-Man  of  the  first  pe<qplef 
who  used  to  bo  «  Mai«-eater»  beoaas  ths  flos^  and  vnn  now  hs  is 
still  a  BaD-oater* 

tma  -«a»»A  4iTtt4 

In  those  dajs^  psople  wished  idiat  thej  would  beeoae^  and  thsj 

s. 

beeaas  that  anlaal*  The  girl's  people  wlriied  her  to  becoas  a  bear« 
and  she  beeaae  a  bear« 

There  is  a  hi|^  aoootain  back  of  the  forks  of  Salaon  Rirer 
now  ealled  Orleans  Mountain*  Thsre  was  an  Indian  lAo  was  a  great 


hunter  who  eaae  from  a  long  w^  off*  He  hunted  all  over  ths  eountrx* 

www*  *»*.«•  '■j»^'B\^  %»   *w»*  ^«r*  l,.r  *•  PW 

On  one  of  his  trips  he  oaas  to  this  aooxtain  and  found  a  cleared 
plao«  in  the  forest^-a  plaea  wmrpt  elMn  and  sMooth*  It  iinLm  on  top 
of  a  knoll«  Ho  stood  otiU  and  lookod«  After  a  whilo  ho  saw  oooMithing} 
he  saw  sons  branches  woven  into  a  sort  of  no-now-o*tsa  or  door  In 


front  of  a  hole*  He  lifted  the  door  off  and  saw  the  girl  who  had 


1H3 


r**.>       K, 


tusned  Into  a  bear* 

u^  "  »ok  to  be  '     -.be  wsat  baclr  ■■'"^■■'  ^w. 

Shs  still  spoke  her  language  all  rights  and  invited  hia  to 

eoae  in*  He  went  in  and  shs  placed  a  block  for  hia  to  sit  on  and 


said  "I  hSTS  been  looking  for  tou  a  long  tlas*^ 


Sh*  roMt«d  hM«l  imtt  aod  M«dt  for  hla  and  gvn  hin  aoom 
■OOP  and  ethor  food*  Ho  ato  and  f lllod  hiaoolf  up*  Ho  Ukod  hor  and 


•tajod  and  livad  with  hor  a  loof  tiao,  oatiof  iod  and  eontontod* 

Plnallj  oho  boeaao  prognaat  ond  had  a  child^  and  ligMuuMigr 


anothor  ehlld*  Bo  otagrod  tw>  7oaro«  oatlsflod  and  ocmtontod  and 
ploaood,,  Hio  rolAilToo  iioro  all  tho  tliw  looking  for  hin.  Th«7 
lookod  oforjwhoro^  bat  ooold  not  find  hlo* 

Otao  dajf  aftor  ho  had  boo2  mkj  two  joaro,  hio  wlfo  told  hta 
1^  had  bottor  go  hoas  to  aoo  hio  f  olko*  Ho  bolongod  to  tho  Martina 
Forrj  pooplo  on  Haaath  RiTor* 

'***^  ^So  ho  wont  and  told  hU  folko*  Bo  took  hio  UtUo  b^  along 
but  loft  tho  girl  ohlld  with  hor  nothor*  Ha  told  thi«  about  hia  boar 
wifo  and  ehildron*  lho7  ondorotood*  Hio  pooplo  waro  ploaaod  to  aoo 


otill 


ploaood 


vifo  and  littlo  girl  woold  bo  thoro  in  a  daj  or  two,  and  told  th«a 
ho  didnH  wont  hio  pooplo  to  hart  hor  if  thoy  happonod  to  aoo  hor 


coning  In  tho  woeda.  boeaaoo  oho  waa  a  boar< 


j» 


k  ^Qfoflm  of  dagra  lator  hia  wifo  and  daughtor  arriTod*  Tha/ 
otajod  a  fow  dagrs*  Sho  ruotlod  all  kinda  of  food,  for  wfaon  tho 
pooplo  eovid  not  find  food,  oho  found  plonty  of  mta  and  borrioa  and 
othor  thing*  to  oat*  Tha  pooplo  woro  ploaaod  with  hor* 

Plnallj-  aha  wont  back  to  hor  hoaa  and  ho  wont  book  with  hor* 
Bat  ho  loft  word  with  tho  Martina  Pony  Indian*  that  no  Martina 
Pony  Indian  woold  ovor  bo  hart  bj  a  boar* 


*  • 


KOiOMBHO 


paatlMr  aad  &Es^brotlMr  tiM  vlldoat 
l)Md  of  Littl*  north  Poit  of  SaLvn 


tho  pUeo  whoro  tho  wiiito 


tunntl 


rbmr  Mid,  "Wi  %T9  going  to  tn^iato  loeks  and  mk»  a 
ringing  tovid  idMa  tho  ii«t«r  drlpo  on  i»,« 

Aajono  eta  too  thoto  rooks  tad  hoar  tho  noito  Uiot  a 
lAlto  atat,  boU  lAtn  tht  i«tor  drlpo  on  tht^    Ib^y^  aro  not 
rotUy  rooks,  but  aro  tho  ptathor  tad  his  tovthor,  tho  wlldeat, 
ttiniod  into  stons* 

^•itsr  dripplag  on  rooks  is  oallod  boo-ah-^ln-tia-nik« 

2.  Gqyoto  Maa  was  la  tho  bsginning.  Bt  had  groMn  up  In 
conUr  of  tho  skj.  Ho  ««it  oat  ovwy  d^  to  look  ofw  til  this  i 
nothing  was  thowlng.  Tboro  nas  no  world  yot.  Ht  imit  oat  0^0x7 
for  nino  dtjrs  tad  nothing  «as  shoidag* 

Qtt  tho  Binth  d^  ho  sav  UtUo  aoimtains  sUeking  up.  Oi 
tonth  daj  tho  idiolo  vorld  shoiiod  in>. 


Ibon 


Ho 


again.    Ht  sow 


^«  "i  ■■  tho  boot.    I  grov  up  flrtt." 
'  again  ti  aooo  tnd  lookod  all  ovor  tho  world 
Dt  rising  trem  Ahf-fm  (Qrlotns  Bar). 
"This  is  going  to  bo  oad."    Ho  saw  anothor  SK»k* 


rising  ftro.  Ik.*o^ish  (Bald  Hills).    Biy  orbing  ton  saokos  wort  to  bo 


sota. 


iA 


Thtii  h*  taid  to  hlsMlf «  "MhAt  ar«  «•  going  to  do?" 
Thnu  hi  said^  "How^  Qrovnd  Ghildna  (lioaiilBg  Indians)  «m 


Hw^ 


groidng,  ao  thora  la  going  to  bo  aiokiMaa*" 

Than  ho  aaid  to  hia  ohildron^  "Latfo  tiy  to 
of  aieknoas*'* 

Than  ho  wont  ovt  and  took  all  Idnda  of  roota 
Pluanor  Crook.  Ho  had  with  hia  all  klnda  of  xoots* 
Wita  ha  raturnod  to  hla  nlaeo  In  tim  Blddl*  < 


aav  that  all  of  hia  tan  ehildran  ^mv  doad.  Blood  and  otter  at«£ 
oana  oat  of  thair  «o«tha«  aara,  noao»  and  all  ovar. 

Than  ha  —iA,   "That  ia  what  paopU  ara  going  to  gat— that 
klod  Ox   aieknoaa*  Thaj  will  ba  all  eraqpad  vp  and  twlatad  and 


out  at 


OTOxgrthing*" 


■adidlno  ho  had  eoUoetad  fraa  all  klnda 


of  planta  and  gava  to  all  of  hia  doad  ehildran.  Ha  opanad  thair  ■ratfaa 
and  gaTa  it  to  than* 

Than  all  tha  ehildran  began  to  eiy  oat  at  the  aana  tine,  and 
all  ctam  to* 

Then  ha  aald,  "Thia  ia  tha  waj  people  are  going  to  be  if  they 
know  wj  nedielne." 


Than  he  aald,  "Qround  Children  ai«  going  to  grow  op  and  be 


prople*" 


Deer.  "Look  oat.  thoj  are  going  to  inn 


Thaj  were  all  anlaai  people  than.  The  Klamth  Indiana  were 
Mioe  people.  Oit  Xonoaaho  people  were  Wolf  People,  bat  they  had  tamed 
Into  ladiaBS.  The  world  had  grown  th«« 


■Erwiything 


grow*  Indians 


ar«  going  to  grow  up  on  the  ground.  Rmm  are  going  to  be  Indians 


now. 


Coyote  Man  had  first  oade  some  little  peoples  Ant  People  and 


other  insect  people*  These  he  scattered  all  round  and  said  they  are 
going  to  be  deer  and  bear  and  all  kinds  of  aniaals*  Then  all  kinds 
of  aninals  caus^  and  aaong  them  the  grissly  bear* 

Then  Coyote  Kan  went  back  up  into  the  sky  to  Tlslt  his  own 
people*  When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  ten  million  little  girl 
quails  up  there* 

He  thought  it  all  over  and  said  "Those  are  the  stars*"  And 
he  threw  them  about  in  the  titj  and  they  became  stars*  The  father 
quail  became  the  moon  and  the  grandfather  quail,  the  sun* 


himself 


animal.  Coyote* 


He  said,  "I  will  eat  people,  if  I  can  catch  bold  of  them* 


If  thsy  are  bad  to 


will  be  Just 


bear  and  I  will  be  sneaking  round  close  to  Indian  houses*  If  th«y 
are  mean  to  us  w«  will  be  eating  their  children  idien  we  see  them 

m 

runixing  round*** 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.    It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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MTTHS 


A  few  norths  were  turned  up  when  the  data  files  were  searched, 
and  are  presented  herewith.  In  view  of  Dr.  Merriam's  strong  interest 
in  norths,  as  judged  by  two  collections  of  these  published  by  him, 
it  is  curious  that  there  are  not  more  recorded  myths  from  the 


numerous 


/^J 


)^ 
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AnHJiik-aMiel;  the  History  of  the  W— *  i  ■  <1^  ^'i  '"' 
Mo-^es-se  Indians  of  California.  Stratford  Co.,  Boston,  1928. 
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^.     The  Young  Fellow  whose  nam^is  unknown  lived  at  Big  Lagoon 
and  had  two  dogs,  a  male  and  a  fetaale*  The  whole  world  was  water; 
nothing  but  water •  He  went  hunting  on  Rogers  Peak  and  killed  six 
deer  and  one  elk*  The  place  (rancheria?)  at  Big  Lagoon  is  called 
BeSpa*  The  world  was  dark  and  toggy.     By  and  by  it  suddenly 
cleared  up  and  he  saw  the  ocean  all  aro\md«  The  ocean  was  hot#  It 
swelled  up  and  came  in  (surf?) yand  swelled  higher  and  higher •  There 


anything 


.y  water  •  Dogs  wound  round  and  round 


him*  He  said  he  better  "^irab  up*  He  climbed  Rogers  Peak  and 
climbed  a  tree  on  top*  The  tole  dog  was  drowned  but  the  Young 
Fellow  took  the  she^og  in  hisNlap  and  clinibed  higher  in  the  tree  with 
her  and  climbed  up  to  the  top  ofXtree  and  held  her  in  his  lap*  About 
midnight  he  felt  the  water  lap  the  tree;  then  he  cried,  but  still  held 
the  dog*  Then  the  water  went  downl  Then  he  mated  with  the  she^^dog 
and  she  had  a  litter  of  five  pups*  \  They  had  no  hair  but  still  looked 
like  dogs*  Then  he  mated  with  her  igain  and  she  had  a  second  litter* 
There  were  two  like  people,  a  boy  aid  a  girl*  These  he  saved*  Then 

Young  Fellow  killed  their  mother,  tie  she^rdog.  The  boy  and  girl 

f  '  ' 

(bom  of  the  she^og)  went  together  and  had  children — ^lots  of  children  --*' 

/  /»)  ^^^ 

and  they  scattered  all  over  and  we^e  the  people*  This  was  the 

beginning  of  Indian  people* 

Vfhen  Young  Fellow  was  in/the  tree  he  had  nothing  to  eat  but 
had  thirty  sacks  of  tobacco*  Hfe  smoked  all  of  the  tobacco  while 
still  in  the  tree.  He  made  /ire  to  light  his  pipe  by  rubbing  dry 
leaves  from  a  plant  that  groVs  on  Bald  Hills. 


itk> 


8U13r 


x'e  to  lii 


2.     Coyote  was  a  mischief  maker ^d  never  did  anything  toward 
making  the  world  or  people •  Sa-gup^  the  coyote,  came  from  way  off 
in  the  mountains  to  Cone  Island  to  sp|eak  to  Young  Fellow*  Coyote 
took  his  elk  horn  and  took  out  something.  He  said  to  Young  Fellow, 
"Here  is  money.  Did  you  ever  see  iihis  kind?  Everybody  is  going  to 
have  money."  / 

Young  Fellow  replied/  "No,  this  is  not  money,  only  little 
bones.  1*11  show  you  rea±  money.  He  went  into  his  house  and  got 

his  bag  of  real  shell  mbney  (dentalium?)  and  showed  it  to  Coyote,  and 

/o  X 

saLd  he  got  it  ten  miles  up  thV  coast*  He  said  to  Coyote:  "If 

/O  \ 

you  can  run  ten  miles  to  the  beachx  I'll  show  you,  but  first  you  must 

run  few  miles  and  back  so  I  can  see  how  fast  you  can  run.  Coyote 

y       \ 

spit  on  hot  ashes  and  ran  £%ier  miles  and  back  so  quickly  that  the 

\ 
spit  on  the  hot  ashes  was  still  wet.  ISo  Young  Fellow  said  he  could  go. 

Next  morning  Young  Fellow  took  Coyote  and  went  north  for  the 
ancient  money.  He  told  Coyote  that  the  money  was  in  small  baskets, 
each  basket  full,  but  that  they  must  take  only  one  piece  from  each 
basket.  But  Coyote  took  the  first  basket  he  came  to  and  took  it 
all  and  ran  away.  But  Coyote  didnH  get  half  way  (back?).  Every- 
body went  to  sleep.  They  went  in  tne  sweatnouse. 

The  Young  Fellow  took  Coyote  down  to  the  beach  at  low  tide 
and  swung  his  arms  and  bent  down  and  plunged  down  (apparently  sank 
into  the  land  and  came  up  £w  away  in  the  forest). 


k 


3#  Yo\mg  Fellow  "went  after"  his 


sister  because^  didn't  want  to 

A 


TOBTTj.     She  wanted  to  go  away.  He/told  her  she  coxild  go  for  a  few 
days.  She  went  a  long  way  and'^t^ed  a  very  long  time*  After  a 
vdiile,  she  came  back  and  he  saw  her^anp  in  the  forest*  He  was  angry/ 
she  had  stayed  too  long*  He  said  he  was  going  to  the  lagoon*  She 
said  she  was  going  too^  and  followed/  But  he  walked  fast  and  she  was 
far  behind^  he  kept  going  and  sha/ropt  following,  but  was  always  far 


behind 


^ 


iz-j 


V 


f^2 


o 


'•^  Coyote  once  had  a   quiver  mtde  of  the  skin  of  8 /ip'ier. 


It  WOP  old  find  "bridly  -.vom  so  thct  hr.  wonted  a  new  one.  One 
dsy  v.hen  vfilking  in  the  forest  he   s&w  s /isher.   •**!  will 
kill  hiir  and  mske  a  new  quiver  of  his  skin,"  he  paid;  so  he 
iiTjr.ediat ely  took  hold  of  his  old  quiver  and  cut  it  end  tore 
it  to  piecGS.  Then  he  ^vent  after  the  /isher  and  shot  his 
arrow  at  it  hu'  misred  and  the  Visher  got  away.  Then  he 
had  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  the  old  skin  quiver  and  se-v 
then  together,   it  made  ri  poor  job. 


2,  Coyote  was  excessively  amorous  and  was  always  "after 
the  girls**.  He  had  a  wonderful  penis,  at  least  150  feet  long, 
which  when  not  in  use  was  wound  around  his  neck  and  body^and 
which  he  could  project  in  ahy  direction  to  copulate  with  un- 
suspecting women.   Once,  when  two  girls  were  gathering  drift 
wood  along  the  river,  he  turned  himself  into  a  block  of  wood 
near  where  the  girls  were  and  they  brought  it  in  for  firewood. 
In  a  short  time  they  both  found  themselves  pregnant. 


/ 


0 

/ 


Xfihrok    3 
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A  long  time  ago  there  wns  o  drm  acrosF 


Kla?nath  Hiver  oppoFito  Che'-nitch  Irock  #iich  now  stfindp  on 
the  north  side.     The  (/rizzly  Beer  beci;mc  angry  end  tore  out 
the  d£ia  in  crdor  to  Int  sttlmon  up  the  ri^Tr.     He  threw  the 
dem  to  one  pide  rnd  whrt   is  left  of  it  is  now  Che-nitch  Hoclc. 


InfH^n  pFsres  Uri^.zly  on  trsil. —  Some  yer.rs  sgo  an  Indie n 


/ 


ed  V/hiteves  l-J  had  a  place  on  top  of  a  high  hill.     One 


evenincVTitoen  he  was  down  at  the  river  he  'vvent  back  to  his 
place  Dj  mooi^light.     In  going  alonn  the  trail,  he  pv.t}  a 

/ 

Grizzly  Bear  ahead  of  him  in  a  narrc;?^  place.     He  wtis  s  brnve 

men  and  did  not  went  "tQ  sho'.'  fer.i'  of  the  Bear  so  ho  kept  on. 

/    . 
The  Grizzly  also  ^r?  brnve^^  did  not  ".ish  to  oppeEr  afraid, 


so  when  they  caine  close  togeth'T\the  m^n  took  his  da-i'^ger  in 

his  hand  and  pressed  back  against  th^\brush  on  one  side  of 
the  trail  in  or&tr  to  pass.     The  Bear  sfis^od  up  and  showed 
his  teeth  anA^  pressed  bnck  against  the  brusK  on  his  side  of 
the  trail-sc   the  man  passed  in  safety.     Be foreN^t^ aching  the 
next  tiirn»   the  man  turned  and  looked  back.     He  saXthe 
Grizzly  below  also  looking  back.     This   is  a  true  stot\^  of 
an  incident  that  occurred  only  about  40  years  ago. 


Eahrok    4 


-«> 


/ 


lit  the   time  of  the  /lood  the  Indians  turned  into 


animals.     Only  one  nian  came  through  «nd  lived  in  the  form 
of  a  men.     lie  had  two  wive?,     Ue  turned  into  stone  nt 


and  every  spring  in  enrly  April  an  old  nan 


digs  him  up  and  feeds  him.     His  legs  are  deformed  and 
crookedfr^iilis  arms  arc  akimbo.     He  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
live  men.     When  he  is  fed  every  sorin^^,   the  old  man  whose 
business  it   is   to  feed  him  builds  a  fire,   meking  a  groat 
smoke  v^nich  rises  high  into  the  sky.     It  is  dangerous  for 
anyone  to  see  this  smoke  so  ]X)ople  look  the  other  \7ay  or 
go  down  into  deep  gulclies  or  canyon?  until  the  time  is  past, 

t 

The  ncn  who  feeds  him  is^Old  Joe*who  lives  re^r  Nelson *s 

place. 

^LAt  the  time  of  the /lood  the  old  man's  two  v/ives  began  to 

climb  the  south  side  of  the  canyon  to  escape  the  rising 
water.     They  also  turned  to  stone  and  may  be  seen  to  this 
day  as  light-colored  rocks  rising  on  the  south  side  of 
Xl-math  Canyon  not  far  from  A~mai)ce--fih^ 


Kahwesiktem  (Cahuilla) 


/  !•   Recorded  at  Palm  isprings,  November  13,  I909. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  world  light  and  darkness  came  together 
as  man  and  wife  and  to  them  were  bom  two  sons,  Moo^kaht  and  Moo-kah- 
tem-mi-at* 

They  were  conceived  in  darkne  s  in  the  bottom  of  the  world,  for 
at  that  time  there  were  neither  land  nor  water.  The  mother,  darkness, 
was  not  in  human  form,  and  when  the  time  arrived  for  the  children  to 
be  born  they  climbed  up  out  of  her  womb  on  hoo-nahch-kaht,  the  magic 
wand,  the  sharp  end  of  which  rested  insecurely  in  the  darkness  at 
the  bottom  while  its  upper  end  swayed  about  as  the  twin  boys  Moo-kaht 
and  Moc/-kah*tem*i»i-at  climbed  upward  and  cast  off  the  foetal  sack 
which  afterwards  became  the  source  of  sickness. 

They  climbed  in  darkness,  for  they  were  neither  sun  nor  light, 
and  finally  reached  the  top  of  the  swaying  wand.  Moo-kaht  rested  on 

the  north  side  of  the  top;  Moo-kah-tem'-mi-at  on  the  south  side. 

t 
Then  Moo-kaht  asked,  "Who  is  the  older,  you  or  I?"  His  brother 

replied,  "You  are  the  older,  for  you  were  up  first."  And  Moo-kaht  was 
the  older. 

Moo-kaht  then  called  out  in  the  darkaess,  for  ;^-lil«  the  pipe, 
it  came;  and  for  pe-vaht,  the  wild  tobacco,  and  it  came;  and  for  kut 
the  fire  to  light  the  pipe,  and  it  came  also  . 

Then  Moo-kaht,  the  older,  smoked  first  and  when  he  had  done,  told 
his  b- other  to  reach  down  and  take  the  pipe  and  smoke ^  but  instead 
of  holding  it  down  he  held  it  up  over  his  brother's  head,  and  the  bro- 
ther stretched  out  his  hand  and  groped  about  in  darkness  but  could 
not  find  the  pipe. 

While  they  were  doing  this  the  wand  they  were  on  continued  swaying 
about  for  it  had  nothing  solid  to  rest  upon  and  they  could  not  make  it 
stay  still.  They  put  all  kinds  of  ants  on  the  material  below  to  see 
if  they  would  not  make  it  still,  but  they  had  no  effect.   They  put  M»- 
maht,  the  ocean,  on  one  side  and  that  held  the  material  down  and  the 
wand  became  still 

They  sent  E-sil  to  Coyote  to  fetch  various  things  they  wanted. 


—  ■  I  mf* 


-  2  - 


Moo-kaht  made  himself  fingers  and  toes  like  ours;  Moo-kah-ten^mi-at 
made  his  like  a  duck's  foot. 

They  tired  of  the  darkness  and  wanted  light*  They  worked  together 
and  made  stars,  but  the  stars  did  not  give  light  enough  to  see  by* 
Then  they  made  Menftiil,  the  moon,  but  the  light  of  the  moon  was  not 
sufficient*  They  then  tried  again  and  tried  to  make  Tahm-yat,  the 
sun*  They  spat  upon  their  hands  and  rubbed  them  together  and  worked 
the  material  over  until  it  changed  and  grew  and  became  light,  when  it 
escaped  and  they  could  not  get  it  back^  But  the  next  morning  it  rose 
as  the  sun  and  has  mafte  light  for  the  people  ever  since* 

Then  they  set  to  work  to  make   people.   The  younger  made  people, 
but  Moo-kaht  didn't  like  them  and  said  that  they  were  no  good. 

The  younger  said  the  people  should  live  always  and  never  be  sick, 
but  lloo^kaht  said  they  would  then  become  too  numerous  and  cover  the 
whole  world;  he  said  they  had  better  die  when  they  grew  old* 

The  elder  asked  what  the  people  should  eat*  The  younger  replied 
that  they  should  eat  the  earth.   The  elder  said  this  would  be  bad; 
they  had  better  finish  making  the  earth  and  have  it  grow  things  for 
the  people  to  eat* 

So,  the  brothers  quarreled  and  Moo-kah-tem-mi-at,  the  younger, 
went  away,  leaving  Moo-kaht. 

After  a  while  the  first  people  became  very  numerous  and  quarrelled 
among  themselves  and  threw  stone  at  one  another  and  killea  one  another* 
Then  they  made  bows  and  arrows  to  fight  with,  and  finally  poisons* 
So  Many  were  killed  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  dead. 


f 


They  called  Moo-kaht  "father"  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him* 
They  called  upon  the  witch  doctors   — Tah-koots  the  shooting 

star,  and  Tah'-vish  the  red-shafted  flicker*  They  said  they  would  send 

Wah-hah-chil  the  frog  to  kill  Moo-kaht* 

Wah-hah-chil  the  frog  went  down  into  the  ocean*  When  all  the 

people  were  asleep  he  came  out  of  the  water  and  took  some  of  Moo-*kaht*s 

excrement  and  made  poison  of  it  and  gave  it  to  Moo-kaht  to  eat* 

Moo-kaht  ate  the  poison  and  died* 


/!<) 


KA}r.'ffiSIKT3M  (CAHUULA)*' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  i^rld  li^t  and  darkness  came 
together  as  man  and  wife  and  to  tbM  were  born  two  sons,  Moo«kaht 
and  Moo=kah2tenRni=at«  \ 

They  were  conceived  in  darkness  in  the  bottom  of  the  world, 
for  at  that  time  there  were  neither  land  nor  water.  The  mother, 
darkness,  was  not  in  human  fona,  and  Jhen  the  time  arrived  for  the 
children  to  be  bom  they  climbed  out  If  her  wcanb  on  hooHiahch-kaht, 
the  magic  wand,  the  sharp  end  of  whith  rested  insecurely  in  the 
darkness  at  the  bottom  while  its  u/per  end  swayed  about  as  the  twin 


Mbo^kaht 


it  climbed 


foetal  sack  which  afterwards  ^came  the  source  of  sickness. 

They  climbed  in  da: 
light,  and  finally  reached  the\op  of  the  swaying 


rested  on  the  north  side  of  the 


side. 


im^ni' 


Then  Moc4kaht  asked,  "Wio  is\  the  older,  you  or  I?"  His 
brother  replied,  "You  are  the  older,  for  you  were  up  first,"  And 


Hoc^kaht  was  the  older. 


called 


dig/ 


the  pipe,  it  came;  and  for  pe^^vahy,  the  wild  tobacco,  and  it 
came;  and  for  kut  the  fire  to  l^ht  the  pipe,  and  it  came  also. 


».hft  ftTrtAT*^  amoteed 


ilL^ 


done,  told 


^corded  at  Palm  Springs,  November  13,  1909. 


^  rl 


/SI 


tC4 


K^^V/ef|t^kl^^  C  CilAui  //a) 


n/ 


IN  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WORLD  LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS  CAME  TOGETHER  AS  MAN  AND 
WIFE  AND  TO  THEM  WERE     BORN  TWO  SONS,  Moo^kaht  «nd  MQO-kah-ten/-nil-at» 

They  were  •onceived  in  darkness.the  the  bottom  of  the  world,  for  at  that  time 
there  were  neither  land  nor  water.     The  mother,  darkness,  was  not  in  human  form 
aid  when  the  time  arrived  for  the  children  to  b^  bom    they  climbed  up  out 


hoo-nahUch 


of  her  womb  on 

rested  insecurely  in  the  darkness  at  thp  bottom  while  its  upper  end  swayed 
about  as  the  twin  boys  Moo'-kaht  and  Moo-kah«tera' -mi-at  climbed  upward  and  cast 
off  the  foetal  sack    which  afterwards  became  the  source  of  sickness. 

They  climbed  in  darkness,  for  they  were  neither  sun  nor  light,  and  finally 
reached  the  top  of  the  swaying  wand.     HPQ'rLkaht  rested  on  the  north  side  of 
the  top;  Moo»-kah-t€m*-5irjit  on  the  south  side« 


a 


Then  Mop'-'kaht  asked,  "Who  is  the  older,  you  or  I?"  His  brother  replied, 
"You  stt«  the  older,  for  you  were  up  first."  And  Moo|-kaht  was  the  older. 
Moo ' -kaht  then  called  out  in  the  darkness,  for  ^J^IU^  the  pipe. 


the  fire  to  light  the  pipe,  and  it  came  also. 

Then  Moo'rkaht,  the  older,  smoked  first  and  when  he  had  done,  told  his  brother 
to  reach  down  and  take  the  pipe  a^  smoke,  but  instead  of  holding  it  down  he 
held  it  up  over  his  brother's  head,  and  the  brother  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  groped  aboutln  darkness  but  could  not  find  the  pipe. 

While  they  were  doing  this  the  wand  they  were  on  contiijpd  swayihg  about 
for  it  had  nothing  solid  to  rest  upon  and  they  could  not  make  it  stay  still. 


i 


VEtcUJL  tr  fcJi^i^^r^i,  W  n,i'in 


I,    ,,  s   -., :. 


I  »■»  1'.-LL? 


i^a^^HkA. 


«  ^JimH^J^Ua^ %pt^  . 


They  put  all  kinds  of  ants  on  the  material  below  to  see  if  they  would  not 
make  it  still,  but  they  had  no  effedt.  They  they  put  Mo-maht,  the  ocean,  on 
one  side  and  that  held  the  material  down  and  the  wand  beoame  still. 


^ 


Thejr  they  sent     E/-8il  to  Coyote  to  fetch  various  things  they  wanted. 
pMoo'-kaht  made  himself  fingers  and  toes  like  ours:  Moo»-kah-tem»-xrd-at 


made  his  like  a  duck*  s  foot. 


They  tired  of  the  darkness  and  wanted  light.     They  worked  together  and  made 
stars,  but  the  stars  did  not  give  lig^t  enough  to  see  by#  Then  they  made  Men* nil  ^ 

'tortifiit  the  moon,  but  the  light  of  the  moon  was  not 


'I  •»!■...  rt-.^i.-r-i  %M  \   I  • 


sufficient.  They  thenfcried  again  and  tried  to  make  Talml^yatj  the  sun.  They 
spat  upon  their  hands  and  rubbed  them  together  and  worked  the  material  over 
until  it  changed  and  grew  and  became  light,  when  it  escaped  and  they  could  not 
get  it  back.  But  the  next  morning  it  rose  as  the  sun  and  has  made  light  for 
the  people  ever  since. 

Then  they  set  to  work  to  make  people.  The  younger  made  people,  but 
Moo'-kaht  di4d»t:iiirke  them  and  said  that  they  were  no  good. 

The  younger  said  the  people  should  live  always  and  never  be  sick,  but  )>foo'  <- 
j^ahj^  said  they  would  then  become  too  numerous  and  cover  the  whole  world;  he 
said  they  had  better  die  when  they  grew  old. 

The  elder  asked  what  the  people  should  eat..  The  younger  replied  that  they 
should  eat  the  earth.  The  elder  said  this  would  be  bad;  they  had  better  finish 
making  the  earth  and  have  it  grow  things  for  thepeople  to  eat. 

io  T^he  brothers  ouarreled  and  Moo'-kah-tem'mi-at  .the  younger  went  away, 
leaving  Moo*-kaht. 

After  a  while  the  first  people  became  very  nimerous  and  ouarrelled  among 
themselves  and  threw  stones  at  one  another  and  killed  one  another,  ^hen  they 
made  bows  and  arrows  to  fight  with,  and  finally  poisons.  So  many  were  killed 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  dead. 


.  I.  .i.> .  »■»» 


1 


KAHWESIKTEM  CREATION  MTTH 


They  called  Moo»-kaht  "father"  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him. 

*hey  called  upon  the  witch  doctors^Tah'-koots  the  shooting  StarBand  Tah'- 
vish  the  red- shafted  ^cker.  They  said  they  would  send  Wah'-hah'-chil  the  frog 
to  kill  Moo»-kaht, 

Wah»-hah-»chil  the  frog  went  down  into  the  ocean.  When  all  the  people 
were  asleep  he  came  out  of  the  water  and  took  some  of  Moo^kaht's  excrement  and  made 
poiion  of  it  and  gave  it  to  Moo'-kaht  to  eat.  Moo'-kaht  ate  the  poison  and  died. 


OB  13  J  1!P0» 


i?3 


i. 


HOL-KO-I'IA 


n 


Johnson  and  I  visited  (about  half  a  mile  north  of  Cole 


Mil 


in  the  middle  of  which 
aid  <Mie  qUiWPter  inch  loi 


by  one  quarter  in  vddth)  which  happens  to  resemble  a  woman »8  vulva. 
The  Indians  are  sadd  to  come  here  in  numbers  and  make  speeches  and 
perform  ceremonies  and  go  through  all  sorts  of  performances,  I  asked 
the  chief  about  it  and  he  said  that  a  long  time  ago  there  were  two 
virgin  sisters  who  would  not  get  married  and  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  men,  A  number  of  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  who  had  failed  in 
their  attentions  got  together  one  day  and  chased  the  girls  up  to  this 
hill,  where  they  caught  them  and  raped  thoa,  When  they  had  finished 
they  found  that  the  girls  had  sunk  into  the  rock  and  disappeared 
and  only  the  vulva  remained.  The  yoting  men  then  urinated  on  the 
rock  and  each  pool  of  urine  made  a  Isurge  whitish  blotch,  vrtiich 

remains  to  this  day. 

The  girA/names  were  Pigeon  and  Dove  (So-we  and  Ha-we), 


\ 


At  Cole  Spring,  Pine  Ridge,  "^ 
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\ 


HOL-KO-MA 


Johnson  and  I  rlslted  (about  half  a  mile  north  of  Cole 
Spring)  a  huge  granite  elope  or  hillside  in  the  middle  of  which 

/ 

(facing  south)  is  a  short  slit  (say^  one  and  one  quarter  inch  long 
by  one  quarter  in  width)  idiich  happens  to  resemble  a  woman's  vulva. 
The  Tn^1»n*  are  said  to  come  here  in  numbers  and  make  speeches  and 
perfom  ceremonies  and  go  through  all  sorts  of  performances.  I  asked 


about 


anything 


nonber 


their  attentions  got  together  one  day  and  chased  the  girls  up  to  this 
hill,  where  they  caught  them  and  raped  them.  When  they  had  finished 
they  found  that  the  girls  had  sunk  into  the  rock  and  disappeared 
and  only  the  vulva  remained  •  The  yoimg  men  then  urinated  on  the 
rock  and  each  pool  of  urine  made  a  large  whitish  blotchy  nhich 

remains  to  this  day. 

The  girA/ names  were  Pigeon  and  Dove  (So-rwe  and  Ha-we). 


At  Cole  Spring,  Pine  Ridge.  ^ 


■a 


Johnson  and  I  visited  (about  k,  half  a  mile  north  of  Cole  Spring) 
a  huge  granite  slope  or  hillside  in  the  middle  of  vdiich( facing 


south)  is  a  short  slit  (say  1^4  m~ 


long  by  1/^  in  width)  which 


happens  to  resenible  a  woman's  vulva.   The  Indians  are  said  to  come 
here  in  numbers  and  make  speeches  and  perform  ceremonies  and  go 

t 

through  all  sor#:s  of  performances.       I  asked  the  chief  about  it 
and  hepaid.a  long  time  ago  there  were  tvro  virgin  sisters  who  would 


A 


not  get  married  and  never  had  anything  to  do  with  men.    A  number 
of  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  ¥^0  had  failed  in  their  attentions 

got  together  one  day  and  chased  the  girls  up  to  this  hill,  where 

e 

they  caught  them  and  raped  them.   When  tlw  had  finished  they 

found  that  the  eirls  had  sunk  into  the  rock  and  disaDt) eared  and 


I* 


only  the  vulva  remained.   The  young  men  then  urinated  on  the  rock 
and  each  pool  of  urine  made  a  large  ^iMtish  blotch,  which  remains 


to  this  day. 


^, 


The  girl*s  names  were  Pigeon  and  Dove  (So-we  ft  Ha-wejl 

A. 


V  M-  G^  ^ivy,  h^  tdM  . 


n^ 


NHC:: 


^ycANHnr 


The  dove^  EtSehoc^ab^saj 


berries  of  the  ooast  elder  (Saabacys  callicarpa)»  A  long  time  ago 


fond  of  te^^nah^  the  red 


of  these  berries  and  dled» 


grandmother 


This  made  the  dove  feel  rery  badlyyand  she  still  cries  every  day 
for  her  grandmother^ 


A^e  <:  -  fc«l^^  -  -J^/ 


The  ^ve^t-choo«-ah-se4  is  fond  of  te'-mah,  the  red  berries  of  the 


coast  elder  (Samb/ 


jgallicarpa)  •^ 


A  long  time  ago  the^ve's  grandmother  ate  too  maqj  of  these  berries  and 
died.  This  made  the  X^ve  feel  very  badly  and  she  still  cries  eirery  day  for  her 
grandmother  • 


\/ClL^  AM>»^L^ 


Washoo 


1,  Carson  Indian  School,  June  20,  1955 • 


. 


There  were  two  girls.  They  went  up  on  the  luountains  and  were 
lying  down  looking  up  at  the  sky  .   It  was  nifiht.  Their  aother  and 
fatuer  were  dead.  They  Just  had  an  old  grandfather.  T^iey  looked  up 
at  stars  and  be^an  to  talk  and  joke.  They  were  sisteri.  One  sister 
said,  "I  wish  I  marry  Big  Star  because  it  has  bij  brioht  eyes."  Then 
the  other  sister  said,  "I  wish  I  marry  Uttle  Star."  After  a  while  ttey 
went  to  sleep  and  these  stars  came  down  to  them  and  pulled  tue 
^  girls  up  in  to  the  sky  where  they  live.  One  girl  married  Uttle  Star 
and  tue   otner  oarried  iJig  Star.  One  sister  hao  a  baby  star  child. 
They  iiave  everything  up  there  just  liKe  *e  do  dowu  here  —deer  hunts, 
the  same  kind  of  food  and  everything.  Every  day  Little  Star 
deer  meat  to  his  wife  to  eat.  But  itig  Star  didn't  bring  deer  meat. 
Ue  went  soueplace  and  cut  fat  out  of  his  own  side  and  took  it  to 
wife  to  eat  .  They  ate  together  and  Big  Star's  wife  asked  uer  sister 
if  her  meat  tasted  good.  Sue  said  yes.  So  Big  Star's  wife  s&id  -My 
meat  tastes  fun.^.  There  is  something  fun  .y  about  this,*  So  she  put 
tne  fat  near  the  fire  and  it  didn't  melt  11  •  fat^got  hard  in  a  ball. 
Eer  husband  would  try  to  get  further  away  from  f jre  and  ti  at  was  be- 
cause when  she  burnt  fat  it  burned  him. 


One  sister  liad  a  little  star  papoose.  The  sisters  would  go  out 
everyday  to  get  wild  onions  to  bring  home.  The^  took  the  baby  with 
them.  The  little  baby  always  sucked  on  deer  sinew  and  then  it  woi-ln't 

cry. 

Big  star  said,  -Don't  go  to  dig  at  the  place  where  ants  have  sand 
piles,  or  ant  nills,  because  if  you  dig  tnere  you  will  fall  through 

to  the  other  country." 

There  was  lots  of  green  food  tue re.  They  used  a  digging  stick 
dis  up  roots  and  tilings.  The  girls  walked  a  way  and  cane  to  twe  ant 
hill.  One  girl  said  -I  am  going  to  diii  in  the  ant  hill  anyway.-  So 
she  took  her  digging  stick  and  stuck  it  in  the  sand  pile.  Tl^e  bottom 
fell  through  and  she  could  look  down  to  the  other  country.  Both  th# 
sisters  looked  in  ti.e  liole  and  could  ee*.  their  old  grandfather  on  earth, 
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lie  waa  walking  around  along  the  streams  and  roads  like  he  was  looking 

for  something* 

They  decided  to  t^o   down  to  him*  They  talked  together*  Thep  they 
begau  to  -ather  up  sinews,  lots  of  it,  so  ttiey  could  make  a  rope  to 
reach  to  the  earth*  They  told  their  husbands  the  sinew  was  for  the 
baby  so  it  coulu  suck  on  the  siaew  and  wouldn^U  cry.  Then  they  made 
a  ladder  out  of  sinew*  Later  they  tied  one  end  to  a  tree  and  put  it 
through  the  hole.  Then  they  tol4  the  men  to  go  off  and  hunt  deer  and 
when  ttey  were  gone  they  took  their  luncii  and  started  down  the  ladder. 
Tiiey  took  the  star  child  with  them  •   They  were  about  half  way  down 
and  were  coming  close  to  eartu  when  baby  star  began  to  cry#  The  baby 
was  in  a  papoose  b.^sket  and  otiier  girl  said  to  ther  sister,  "You  better 
unwiup  the  ba^  and  carry  it  in  your  arias  so  it  woh»t  cry*'.  So  the 
sister  unwrapped  the  baby  and  held  it  tight  in  her  arms,  but  all  of 
a  sudden  "Snap"  Just  like  that  the  baby  jumped  out  of  her  arms  and  went 
back  up  to  the  sky  to  its  fattier*  There  tae  baby  started  saying  "Going 
on  sinew,  going  on  sinew,  going  on  sinew  ••  until  its  f;ither  heard  it 
and  came  up  and  looked  at  it  and  said  "¥ihat*8  the  matter?  Y!hat  are  you 
saying?  Vihere  is  your  mother?"  'i'hen  the  tree  that  the  ladder  was  tied  -to 
started  to  shake  and  he  saw  what  had  been  goin^  on  • 

Big  Star  Brought  his  long  knife  (tah'-gil  )  and  feegan  to  saw  the 
sinew.  While  he  sawed  he  said  "*-eh-kehj  keh-keh;  ke  .-keh"  and  then 
when  he  cut  it  in  two  he  said  "koom**t 

And  when  he  cut  it  the  wl.ole  thini^  fell  down  onto  the  grandfather 
and  they  were  all  killed*  The  place  was  orii  mountain  near  here  and 
some  of  the  sky  plants  came  down  too  and  you  ca»i  still  see  some  of  them 
growing  over  there,  and  lots  of  ant  hills  too< 
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Uuld  bj  Ilawh  P 


There  were  two  girls,     "''hey  went  up  on  ^fountains  and  were  lying  down  looking 
up  at  sky.     It  was  night,     ^heir  mother  and  fatheiTtere  dead,     ^hey       just  had  oid 
grandfather.     *hey  lo:>ked  Yp  at  stars  and  began  to  talk  and  joke,     ^hey  were  sisterS. 
One  sister  said, "I  wish  I  marry  ^'ig  Star  because  it  has  feig  bright  eyes."     '^hen 
the  other  sister  said,  "I  wish  I  marry  little  Star."     Affer^while  they  went  to 

Ir^  up  in^j 


sleep  ahd  these  stars  came  down  to  them  and  pull  girjd)  up  in^sky  where  they 

live.  OOflegit"!  mar i4  Little  Star  and  other  marrj^  ^Ig  Star,     One  sister 

baby  star  child,     '^hey  have  everything  /p  there  just  like  we  do  down  here— deer 


i*JL 


hunts  ^A.  same  kind  of  food  and  everything.     EverjAay  L  ttle  Star Jl«meer  meat 

to  his  wife  %o  eat.     But  Big  Star  didn't  bring  deer  meat.     He  f^^someplace 

and     cut  fat  out  of  his  own  side  and  take  to  wife  to  eat.       hey  «■*  together  and 


Big  Star's 


i*/t^ 


^ 


Star's  wife  ^,  "My  meat  tasteJfunny.^^ere  is  something  funny  about  this." 
So  she  put  fat  near, fire  andiit  didn't  melt  like  fat  but  got  hard     in  ball. 
Her  husband  would  try  to  get  further  away  from  fire  and  that  was  because  when 
she  burnt  fat  it  burned  him. 

One  sister  had  little  star  papoose.       he  sisten^ould  go  out  everyday 

to  get  wild  onions  to  bring  home.     fti»^baby  with  tbaa.     ^ittle  baby  always  suck</< 

^  A 

on  deer  sinjpw  and  then  it  w  ouldn'  t  c  ry. 

Big  Star  said,  "Don't  go  to  dig  at  place  where  ants  have  sand  pile** 
or  ant  hills .because  if  you  dig  there  you  will  fall  through  to  tther  country," 

There  was  lots  of  green  food  there,     ^"hey  used^igging  stick  to  dig  jip  root& 


and  things,     ^rla  walk  a  way  and  c|>me  tenant  hill.     One  girl^i^  "I'm  going  to 
dig  infant  hUl  anyway."     *o  she  took, digging  s^ick  and  stuck  it  in  sand    pile 
Tv>e  hftt.t.nm  fftll  throuffh  and  she  could  IdAk  down  to  tl*ti- 
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looked  in^hole  and  could  see  their  old  grandfather 

A 


other  country. 

on  earth.  [Re  was  walking  around  along  the  streams  and  roads  like  he  was  looking 


for  something.  , 

They  decided  to  go  down  to  him.  They  talk^ together.   hen  they  beg^n  to 

gather  up  sin||ews,  lots  of 

They  ifln 

^^^  ciy.     ^hen  they  ^ta»  ladder  out  of  sinjjjfew.     Later  they  tiedbndt  octree 
and  put  it  «W  hole.     Then  they.tW  men  to  go  off  and  hant  deer  and  when 


,  so  they^aaa  make^pe  to  reach  to  the  earth, 

'^  *^  «^  .  .  . 

their  husbands  the  sinew^4«  for  the  baliy  so  it^owti  suck  on  the  smew  and 

'I  '^ 


they  were  gone  they  fflw  their  lunch  and  startij&own gadder,     ^hey  *ii»^8tar  ehild 
mth  tht«i'  ^heyjSrabout  half  way  down  and  were  coming  close  to  earth  when  bal 
to  cry.     ^he  baby  was  in  papoose  basket  and  other  girl  said  to^sister. 


A '      r  ^ 

■Tou  better  unwrap  the  baby  and  carry  it  in  your  arms  so  it  won't  cry."  So 

jester  vmrapibaby  and  haSiS 


it  tight  in  her  arms  b|tt  all  of  a  sudden  "Snap" 


) 


just  like  that  the  baby  jump^  out  of  her  a  rms  an(J^«B»s  back  up  to^ky  to  its 
father.     There  the  baby  start^  saying  "^oing  on  sinjew,  gBant-^sinjew,  go^na 
an  jrtT^w"  until  its  father  hearJlit  and  c«me#  up  and  lookf 


"What's  the  natter?    What  are  you  saying?    t^ere  is  your  mother?"     Then  the  tree 
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that  the  ladder  -iP-'tied  to  startf'to  shake  and  he^aafts  what  hai.  been  going  on. 


Big  Star  hrtHjt his  long  knife  (tah'-gil)  and  begln|^  to  sajr  the  sinew. 
*^  ,»"Keh-keh;  keh-kehj  keh-kehf  and  then  when  he  cut  it 


While  he  32 

in  two  he  ai^  "koom"l 

And  when  he  cutt  it  the  whole  thing 
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down  onto  the  grandfather  and  thay 


all  killed,  ^he  place  was  on  a  mountain  near  here 


and  some  of  the 


sky  plants  came  down  too  and  you  can  still  see  some  of  them  growing  over  there^ 


and  lots  of  ant  hills  tool 
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^  Once  there  was  an  Indian  girl  who  turned  into  a  bear  because  she 
was  always  in  the  brush  hunting  to  hazel  nuts  and  other  kinds  of  nuts 

and  berries. 

A  long  time  ago,  the  first  people  were  changed  into  animals.  Hhen 
the  change  came  the  animals  had  the  same  habits  as  the  first  people 
from  whom  they  came.   Thus  the  Flea-Man  of  the  first  people,  who  used 
to  be  a  man-eater,  became  the  flea,  and  even  now  he  is  still  a  man-eater. 

In  those  days,  people  wished  what  they  would  become,  and  they  be- 
camejanimalt   The  girl's  people  wished  her  to  become  a  bear,  and  she 

becajtne  a  bear. 

There  is  a  high  mountain  back  of  the  forks  of  Salmon  River  now 
called  Orleans  Mountain.  There  was  an  Indian  who  was  a  great  hunter 
who  came  from  a  long  w%y  off.   He  hunted  all  over  the  country.   On  one 
of  his  trips  he  came  to  this  mountain  and  found  a  cleared  place  in  the 
forest  — a  place  swept  clean  and  smooth.   It  was  on  top  of  a  knoll. 
He  stood  still  and  looked.   After  a  while  he  saw  something;  he  saw  some 
branches  wowen  into  a  sort  of  no-now-o-tsa  or  door  in  fromrof  a  hole. 
He  lifted  the  door  off  and  saw  the  girl  who  had  turned  into  a  bear. 

She  still  spoke  her  language  all  right,  and  invited  him  to  come 
in.  He  went  in  and  she  placed  a  block  for  him  to  sit  on  and  said  "I 
have  been  looking  for  you  a  long  time." 

She  roasted  hazel  nuts  and  seeds  for  him  and  gave  him  acorn  soup 
and  other  food.   He  ate  and  filled  himself  up.   He  liked  her  and  stayed 
and  lived  with  her  a  long  time,  satisfied  and  contented. 

Finally  she  becsune  pregnane  and  had  a  child,  and  by-and  by  another 
child.   He  stayed  two  years,  satisfied  and  contented  and  pleased.   His 
relatives  were  all  the  time  looking  for  him.   They  looked  everywhere, 
but  could  not  find  him. 

One  day  ,  after  he  had  been  away  two  years,  his  wife  told  him  he 
had  better  go  home  to  see  his  folks.   He  belonged  to  the  Martins  Perry 
people  on  Klamath  River. 

So  he  went  and  told  his  folks.   He  took  his  little  boy  along  but 
left  the  girl  child  with  her  mother.   He  told  them  about  his  bear  wife 
and  children.   They  understood.   His  people  were  pleased  to  see  him 
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and  were  still  more  pleased  to  have  his  boy  with  them.  He  said  his 
wife  and  little  girl  would  be  there  in  a  day  or  two,  and  told  them 
he  didn't  want  his  people  to  hurt  her  if  they  happened  to  see  her 
coming  in  the  woods,  because  she  was  a  bear. 

A  couple  of  days  later  his  wife  and  daughter  arrived.  They  stayed 
a  few  days,  ^he  rustled  all  kinds  of  food,  for  when  the  people  could 
not  find  food,  she  found  plenty  of  nuts  and  berries  and  other  things 
to  eat.  The  people  were  pleased  with  her. 

Finally  she  went  back  to  her  home  and  he  went  back  with  her.  But 
he  left  word  with  the  Martins  Ferry  Indians  that  no  Martins  Ferry  In- 
dian would  ever  be  hurt  by  a  bear. 


^Uoopok  ^^Ot; 


HoOtx^k 
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A     Once  there  wss  an  Indian  girl  who  turned  into  a 
^ear  because  she  was  always  in  the  brush  hunting  for  hazel 
nuts  and  other  kinds  of  nuts  and  berries. 


1  long  time  ago,  the  FIBST  PEOPLE  were  changed  into 
animals.     When  the  change  came  the  animals  had  the  same  habits 
as  the  PIBST  PEQPLS  from  whom  they  came/    Thus  the  Flea-Man 

re. 

of  the  FIHST  PEOPLE,  who  used  to  be  a  man-eater,  became  the 
flea,  and  even  now  he  is  still  a  man-eater. 

In  those  days,  people  wished  what  they  would  become, 
and  they  became  that  animal.     The  girl's  people  wished  her  to 
become  a  fear,  and  she  becsme  a  pear* 

There  is  a  high  mountain  back  of  the  Forks  of  Salmon 
iver  now  called  Orleans  Mountain.     There  was  an  Indian  iia.o  was 


a  great  hunter  who  came  from  a  long  way  off.     He  hunted  all 
over  the  countiy.     On  one  of  his  trips  he  came  to  this  moun- 
taia  and  found  a  cleared  place  in  the  forest— a  place  swept 
clean  and  smooth.     It  was  on  top  of  a  knoll.     He  stood  still  and 
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looked.     After  a  while  he  saw  something;  he  saw  some  branches 


wo 


ven  into  a  sort  of 


or  door  in  front  of  a  hole. 


He  lifted  the  door  off  and  saw  the  girl  who  had  turned  into  a 
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ear. 
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She  still  spoke  her  language  all  right,  and  invited 


him  to  come  in.    He  went  in  and  ?he  placed  a  block  for  him  to 
sit  on  and  said,  "I  have  been  looking  for  you  a  long  time." 

She  roasted  hazel  nuts  and  seeds  for  him  and  gave 
him  acorn  soup  and  other  food.     He  ate  and  filled  himself  up. 
He  liked  her  and  stayed  and  lived  with  her  a  long  time, 
satisfied  and  contented. 

Pinfilly  she  became  pregnant  and  had  a  child,  and 
by-and-by  another  child.     He  stayed  two  years,  satisfied  and 


contented  and  pleased* 


His  relatives  were  all  the   time  looking  for  him 


They  looked  everywhere,  but  could  not  find  him. 

One  day  after  he  had  been  away  two  years,  his  wife 
told  him  he  had  better  go  home  to  see  his   folks.     He  belonged 
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to  the  Martins  Peny  people  on  Klanath  River. 


So  bs  went  and  told  his   folks.     He  took  his  little 


boy  along  but  left  the  girl  child  with  her  mother.     He  told 

* 

them  about  his^ear  wife  and  children.     They  understood. 


\^ 


is  people  were  pleased  to  see  him  and  were  still  more 


pleased  to  have  his  boy  with  them.     He  said  his  wife  and 
little  girl  would  be  there  in  a  day  or  two,  and  told  them 
he  didn't  want  his  people  to  hurt  her  if  they  happened  to 
see  her  coming  in  the  woods,  because  she  was  a  Bear. 


A  couple  of  days  later  his  wife  and  daughter  arrived. 
They  stayed  a  few  days.     She  rostled  all  kinds  of  food,  for 
when  the  people  couH  not  find  food,  she  found  plenty  of  nuts 
and  berries  and  other  thiqgs  to  eat.     The  people  were  well 
pleased  with  her. 

Finally  she  went  back  to  her  home  and  he  went  back 
with  her.     But  he  left  word  with  the  Martins  Ferry  Indians  that 
no  Martins  Ferry  Indian  would  ever  be  hurt  by  a^ear. 
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Skom,  Coyote  man,  made  the  world* 

Wien  the  sun  dropped  doMn.the  coon  eanght 
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hands 


Juffb 


redwood  tree  called  Eoe^hoo^.  A  l>ig  eagle  was  stttlng  on  the 
tree  and  was  king  of  the  norld* 

The  falcon  (€ah»tes)  won  the  battle  for  the  people • 


\ 
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Fragments  f rca  the  tribe  otbendse  know  as  Tblowa* 


flkxm^  Coyote  isani  made  the  world. 

When  tlie  bxvA  droppod  down  the  flfoon  oa\ic^t  it  up  and  it  was 
hot  and  hlaokened  the  ineides  of  hie  hands. 

When  the  world  first  floated  there  was  just  one  big  white 


Kedwood  tree  called  Kii8*ohQo*ke.     A  big  Jl^le  was 
tree  and  was  king  of  the  world. 


;ir^  on  the 


The  jKaloon  (l^^t.es)  won  the  battle  for  the  people 
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1.  The  panther  and  his  brother  the  wildcat  lay  clo*n  tOijetuer 
at  the  head  of  Little  North  Pork  of  iialmon  Hiver  near  the  place  where 

the  white  iuan*8  tui^  el  ttOea   in* 

They  said,  "We  are  ijoing  to  turn  into  rocks  and  make  a  ringing 

sound  when  the  water  dripa  ou  us." 

Anyone  can  see  these  rocks  and  hear  the  noise  like  a  wi.ite  man's 
boll  when  the  water  drips  on  them.  They  are  not  really  rocks,  but 
are  the  Panther  and  his  brother,  the  wildcat,  turned  into  stone. 

v.ater  dripping  on  rocks  is  called  hoo-ah-tin-tin-uik. 


2.  Coyote  Man  was  in  the  beginning.  He  had  growii  up  in  the  cen- 
ter or  the  sky.  He  went  out  every  day  to  look  over  all  this  world. 
Nothing  was  showing.  Tliere  was  no  world  yet.  He  went  out  every  day 
for  nine  days  and  nothing  was  showing. 

On  the  ninth  day  he  saw  little  mountains  sticking  up.  On  the 
tenth  day  the  whole  world  showed  up. 

Tlien  he  said,  "I  am  the  best.  I  grew  up  first." 

He  went  out  again  at  noon  and  looked  all  over  the  world  again* 
He  saw  smoke  risiufi  from  Ahf-fxm  (Orleans  Uar). 

He  said,  "This  is  eoing  to  be  bad."  o-e   saw  another  smoke  rising 
from  Ik-ne-sish  (Bald  Hills).  By  evening  ter,  smokes  were  to  be  seen. 

Then  he  said  to  himself,  "What  are  we-^oing  to  do?" 

Then  he  said,  "Now, Ground  Children  (meaning  Indiana)  are  growing, 
so  there  is  goiuji  to  be  sickness." 

Then  he  said  to  his  children,  "Let»3  try  to  make  some  kind  of 

sickneiis." 

Then  he  went  out  and  took  all  kinds  of  roots.  He  came  out  at 

Plummer  Creek,  he  had  with  him  all  kinds  of  roots. 

When  he  returned  to  his  place  in  the  middle  or  the  sky,  he  saw 
that  all  of  his  ten  children  were  dead.  Blood  and  other  stuff  came 
out  of  their  mouths,  ears,  nose,  and  all  over. 

Then  he  said,  "That  is  what  people  are  coin^i  to  £et  — that  kind 
of  sickness.  They  will  be  all  cramped  up  and  twisted  and  everything." 
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Then  he  took  the  medicine  he  had  collected  froia  all  kinds  of 
plants  and  ,ave  to  all  of  his  dead  children.  He  opened  their  .ouths 

and  gave  it  to  them. 

Then  all  the  children  began  to  cry  out  at  the  same  time,  and 

all  came  to# 

Then  he  said.'^This  is  the  way  people  are  goin^-  to  be  if  they 

know  lay  medicine ••• 

Then  he  said,  •'Ground  Children  are  ^oing  to  .row  up  and  be 

people***  ^ 

He  said  to  the  Deer,  "Look  out,  They  are  eoine  to  kill  you. 
TUey  ..re  all  animal  people  then.  Ine  Klamath  Indian.  .,ere  Bice 
'people,  ^.t  i.ono«eho  peo.le  »ere  ,  olf  Keople.  but  they  had  turned 
into  Indians.  I'he  world  had  grown  then. 

coyote  .Aan  said.  "Kveiytuing  is  going  to  grow.  Indians  are  going 
to  <iro«  up  on  the  ground.  I'hes.  are  gol..g  to  be  Indian,  no.." 

coyote  An  had  first  made  sooe  little  i.eople,  Ant  people  and 
J  "other  insecTpeopl—  IheV^  he  scattered  all  round  and  .aid  they  are 
going  to  he  deer  and  hoar  and  .11  kinds  of  animals,  .hen  all  k.nds 
of  animals  cam.,  and  among  U.em  the  grimly  hear. 

Ihen  coyote  Han  .«nt  back  up  into  the  sky  to  visit  his  o.n 
peopl..  Vhen  he  arrived  there,  he  found  ten  million  little  girl 

quails  up  there.  a    a 

H.  thought  it  all  over  and  said  -Those  are  the  stars".  And 
he  thre.  them  abou.  in  the  sky  and  they  became  s.ar..  The  father 
auail  became  the  moon  and  the  grandfather  ^uail.the  sun. 

-^      ,         A   *-,^-,.Y>art   Vi-imn<>li'  into  a  wild  animal » 
Ttion  Coyote  *ian  came  back  and  turned  himsexi  invu  » 

'"""''He  said.  "I  will  eat  people,  if  1  can  catch  hold  of  tuem  .  ^If 

V  H  to  m«  I  Will  be  just  the  same  to  them  .  The  grizzly 
they  are  bad  to  me,  1  wixj.  oe  juo 

hear  and  I  .ill  be  sneaking  round  close  to  Indian  houses.  If  they 
are  mean  to  us  .e  will  be  eating  their  c.ildren  ...en  we  see  them 
running  round •  •• 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


'•^^ 


KONOMEHO 


1,  The  panther  and  his  ^ther^  the  wildcat^  lay  dovm 
together  at  the  head  of  Little  Nort\»  Fork  of  Salinon  Hiver  near 
the  place  where  the  white  man's  tunnel  goes  in. 

They  said,  •'Vfe  are  going  to  turn  into  rocks  and  make  a 
ringing  so\ind  when  the  water  drips ^n  us." 

Anyone  can  see  these  rock/  and  hear  the  noise  like  a 
white  man's  bell  when  the  wate/drips  on  them.  They  are  not 
really  rocks,  but  are  the  panth^  and  his  brother,  the  wildcat. 


t\imed  into  stone. 


Water  dripping  on  rocks  is  cWed  hoo^-tin-tin-nik. 

2.  Coyote  Man  was  in  the  begibning.  He  had  grown  up  in  the 
center  of  the  sky.  He  went  out  every  L  to  look  over  all  this  world 
Nothing  was  showing.  There  was  no  worlji  yet.  He  went  out  every  day 

for  smre  days  and  nothing  was  showing 

sticking 

un  tne  uxiiuii  vAojr   "»   •*— "  *-.«—- 1 

tettfch  da 

Then  he  said,  "I  am  the  best./   I  grew  up  first." 

He  went  out  again  at  noon  bA  looked  all  over  the  world 

again.     He  saw  smoke  rising  from  k^fym  (Orleans  Bar) . 

He  said,  "This  is  going  Z  be  bad."     He  saw  another  smoke 

rising  from  D^ie-Bish  (Bald^lls).     By  evening  t4^  smokes  were  to  be 

seen 


V 


Coyote  Man  said,  "EverTthing  is  going  to  grow.  Indians 
are  going  to  grow  up  on  the  ground.  These  are  going  to  be  Indians 

now." 

Coyote  Man  had  first  made  some  little  people:     Ant  People  and 

other  insect  people.     These  he  scattered  all^und  and  said  they 


animals 


ininali 


Then  Coyote  Man  went  back  up  into  the  sky  to  visit  his  own 


miU; 


quails  up  there. 


II  « 


He  thought  it  aU  over  and  said  "Those  are  the  stars."  And 
he  threw  them  about  in  the  sky  and  they  became  stars.  The  father 
quail  became  the  moon  and  the  grandfather  q^l,  the  sun. 

Then  Coyote  Man  came  back  and  turned  himself  into  a  wild 


animal,  JCoyote. 

He  said,  "I  will  eat  p* 
If  they  are  bad  to  me,  I  will  1 
b«ar  and  I  will  be  sneaking  >toi 


/ 


runfaing  round." 


/vj 


\ 


\ 


The  following  document  Is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


Msrths 


A  few  B^ths  were  turned  up  when  the  data  files  were  searchedf  and 
are  presented  herewith.   In  view  of  Dr.  Merriam's  strong  interest  in 
Myths,  as  judgea  by  two  collections  of  these  published  by  him,   it  is 

o  jL  e  --   -r-     • 

1.   The  Dawn  of  the  ^frjldt  Myths  and  Wird  tales  told  by  the  Mewan  In- 
dians of  California.  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  Cleveland,  I9IO 

An-«ik-a-del|  the  J^istory  of  the  World  as  told  by  the  Mo-des-se 
Indians  of  California.  Stratford  Co.,  ^oston,  1928. 


curious  that  there  are  not  more  recorded  myths  from  the  niimerous  tribes 
investigated  by  him  between  I9IO  and  1933  •  (EdMHP) 


^^ 


'  / 


Ner-er-ner 


!•   The  Young  ?ellow  whose  name  is  unknown  lived  at  Big  Lagoon  and 
had  two  dogs,  a  aale  and  a  female •   The  whole  world  was  water;  no- 
thing but  water.  He  went  hunting  on  Rogers  Peak  and  killed  six 
deer  and  one  elk.  The  place  (rancheria?)  at  Big  Lagoon  is  called 
Be-pa.   The  world  was  dark  and  foggy.  By  and  by  it  suddenly  cleared 
up  and  he  saw  the  ocean  all  around*   The  ocean  was  hot.   It  swelled 
up  and  came  in  (surf?)  and  jelled  higher  and  higher.   There  was 
no  grass  or  anytning,  only  water.   Dogs  wound  round  and  round  him. 
He  said  he  better  climb  up*   He  climbed  Rogers  Peak  and  climbed  a 
tree  on  top.  The  male  dog  was  drowned  but  the  Young  Fellow  took 
the  she  dog  in  his  lap  and  climbed  higher  in  the  tree  with  her  and 
climbed  up  to  the  top  of  tree  and  held  her  in  his  lap.  About  midnight 
he  filt  the  water  «mS  the  tree;  then  he  cried,  but  still  held  the 
dog.   Then  the  water  went  down.  Then  he  mated  with  the  she  dog  and 
she  had  a  litter  of  five  pups.   They  had  no  hair  but  still  looked 
like  dogs.  Then  he  mated  with  her  again  and  she  and  a  second  litter. 
There  were  two  like  people,  a  boy  and  a  girl.   These  he  saved.   Then 
Young  Fellow  killed  their  mother,  the  she  dog.   The  boy  and  girl 
(bom  of  the  she-dog)  went  together  and  had  children  — lots  of  chil- 
dren and  they  scattered  all  over  and  were  the  people.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  Indian  people. 

When  Young  Fellow  was  in  the  tree  he  had  nothing  to  eat  but  had 
thirty  sacks  of  tobacco.   He  smoked  all  of  the  tobacco  while  stilli 
in  the  tree.  He  made  fire  to  light  his  pipe  by  rubbing  dry  leaves 
from  a  plant  that  gros  on  Bald  Hills. 

2.    Coyote  was  a  mischief  maker  and  xi^-^^r   did  anything  toward  making 
the  world  or  people.  Sa-gup,  the  coyote,  came  from  way  off  in  the 
mountains  to  Cone  Island  to  speak  to  Young  Fellow.   Coyote  took 
his  /filk|r  horn  and  took  out  something.   He  said  to  Young  Fellow,  "Here 
is  money.   Md  you  ever  see  this  kind?  Everybody  is  going  to  have 
money." 

Young  Fellow  replied:**No,  this  is  not  money,  only  little  bonest 
I'll  show  you  real  money.  He  went  into  his  house  and  got  his  bag  of 
real  shell  money  (dentalium?)  and  showed  it  to  Coyote,  and  said  he 
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got  it  ten  miles  up  the  coast.  He  said  to  Coyote,"  If  you  can  run  ten 
miles  ifcp  the  beach  I'll  show  you,  but  first  you  must  run  four  miles 
and  back  so  ^  can  see  how  fast  you  can  run.  Coyote  spit  on  hot  ashes 
and  ran  four  miles  and  back  so  quickly  that  the  spit  on  the  hot  ashes 
was  still  wet.  So  Young  Fellow  said  he  could  go. 

Next  morning  Young  Fellow  took  Coyote  and  went  north  for  the  an- 
cient money,  iie  told  coyote  that  the  money  was  in  small  baskets,  each 
basket  full,  but  that  they  must  take  only  one  piece  from  each  basket. 
But  <^oyote  took  the  first  basket  he  came  to  and  took  it  all  and  ran 
away.  But  Coyote  didn't  get  half  way  (^ck?)  .  Everybody  went  to 
sleep.  They  went  in  the  sweathouse. 

The  Young  Fellow  took  Coyote  down  to  the  beach  at  low  tide  and 
swJLng  his  arms  and  bent  down  and  plunged  down  (apparently  sank  into 
the  land  and  came  up  far  away  in  the  forest). 

Young  Fellow  "went  after  "  his  own  sister  because  didn't  want  to 
marry.  She  wanted  to  go  away.  He  told  her  she  could  go  for  a  few 
days.  She  went  a  long  way  and  stayed  a  very  long  time.  After  a 
while,  she  came  back  and  he  saw  her  camp  in  the  forest  .  He  was  angry, 
she  had  stayed  too  long.  He  said  he  was  going  to  the  lagoon.  She 
said  she  was  going  too,  and  followed.  But  he  walked  fast  and  she  was 
far  behind,  he  kept  going  and  she  kept  following,  but  was  always  far 
behind* 


«ia 


Her-ar-ner 


* 
1 1 


1.   Th«  Young  yellow  whose  naoe  is  unknown  lived  at  Big  Lagoon  and 
had  two  dogs,  a  sale  and  a  female.  The  whole  world  was  wateri  no- 
thing but  water.  II9   went  hunting  on  fiogers  i'eak  and  killed  six 
deer  and  one  elk.  The  place  (rancheria?)  at  Big  Lagoon  is  called 
Be-pa.  The  world  was  dark  and  foggy.  By  and  by  it  suddenly  cleared 
up  and  ne  saw  the  ocean  all  around.  The  ocean  was  hot.  It  swelled 
up  and  came  in  (surf?)  and  ^lled  higher  and  higher.  There  was 
no  grass  or  anything,  only  water.  Dogs  wound  round  and  round  him. 
He  said  he  better  climb  up.  He  climbed  fiogers  Peak  and  climbed  a 
tree  on  top.  The  male  dog  was  drowned  but  the  Young  Fellow  took 
the  she  dog  in  his  lap  and  climbed  higher  in  the  tree  with  her  and 
climbed  up  to  the  top  of  tree  and  held  her  in  his  lap.  About  mid-night 
he  f*lt  the  water  seep  the  tree;  then  he  cried,  but  still  held  the 
dog.  Then  the  water  went  down.  Then  he  m..ted  with  the  she  dog  and 
she  had  a  litter  of  five  pu:;s.  They  had  no  hair  but  still  looked 
like  Clogs.  Then  he  mated  with  her  again  and  she  and  a  second  litter. 
There  were  two  like  people,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  These  he  saved.  Then 
Yoang  i'ellow  killed  their  mother,  the  she  dogi  The  boyvand  girl 
(born  of  the  she-dog)  went  together  and  had  children  —lots  of  chil- 
dren and  they  scattered  all  over  and  were  the  people.  This  was  the 
begiuning  of  Indian  people. 

When  Young  bellow  was  in  the  tree  he  had  nothing  to  eat  but  had 
thirty  sacks  of  tobacco.  He  smoked  all  of  the  tobacco  while  still i 
in  the  tree.  He  made  fire  to  lifjht  his  pipe  by  rubbing  dry  leaves 
from  a  plant  that  gros  on  Bald  Hills. 

2.   Co/ote  was  a  i^ischief  maker  and  never  did  anything  toward  making 
the  world  or  people,  iia-gup,  the  coyote,  came  from  way  off  in  the 
mountains  to  Cone  Island  to  speak  to  Young  i'ellow.  Coyote  took 
his  hike  horn  and  took  out  something.  He  said  to  Young  ifellow,  "Here 
is  money.  Did  you  ever  see  txxis  kind?  Everybody  is  going  to  have 
money • " 

Young  yellow  repliedi-No,  this  is  uot  money,  only  little  bones. 
I'll  show  you  real  money.  He  went  into  his  house  and  i>ot  his  bag  of 
real  shell  money  (dentalium?)  and  showed  it  to  Coyote,  and  said  he 
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got  it  ten  fflllae  up  the  coast.  He  said  to  Coyote i"  If  you  can  run  ten 
Biles  tp   the  beach  I'll  show  you,  but  first  you  aust  run  four  ailes 
and  back  so  i.  can  see  how  fast  you  onn  run.  Coyote  spit  on  hot  ashes 
and  ran  four  miles  and  back  so  quickly  that  the  spit  oil  the  hot  ashes 
was  still  wel.  So  Young  Fellow  said  he  could  go. 

Hext  morning  Toung  Fellow  took  Coyote  and  went  north  for  the  an- 
cient money.  ^9   told  coyote  that  the  money  was  in  small  baskets,  eaoh 
basket  full,  but  that  they  must  take  only  one  piece  from  each  basket. 
But  ^oyote  took  the  first  basket  he  came  to  and  took  it  all  and  ran 
away.  But  Coyote  didn't  get  half  way  (Back?)  .  Everybody  went  to 
sleep.  They  went  in  the  sweathouse. 

The  Young  Fellow  took  Coyote  down  to  the  beach  at  low  tide  and 
swing  his  arms  and  bent  down  and  pfcunged  down  (apparently  sank  into 
the  land  and  came  up  far  away  in  the  forest). 

3.  Young  Fellow  "went  after  ••  his  own  sister  because  didn't  want  to 
many.  She  wanted  to  go  away.  He  told  her  she  could  go  for  a  few 
days.  She  went  a  long  way  and  stayed  a  very  long  time.  After  a 
while,  she  came  back  and  he  saw  her  camp  in  the  forest  •  He  was  angry, 
she  had  stayed  too  long.-  He  said  he  was  tiOing  to  the  lagoon.  She 
said  she  was  going  too,  and  followed.  But  he  walked  fast  and  she  was 
far  behind,  he  kept  going  and  she  kept  following,  but  was  always  far 
behind. 


u^ 


r 

0 


Karok 


1.  Coyote  once  had  a  quiver  made  of  the  skin  of  a  fisher.   It  was 
old  and  badly  worn  so  that  he  wanted  a  new  one.  Omday  when  walking 
in  the  forest  he  saw  a  fisher.  "  I  will  kill  him  and  Bake  a  new 
quiver  of  his  skin,"  he  saidj  so  he  immediately  took  hold  of  his  old 
quiver  and  cut  it  and  tore  it  to  pieces.  Then  he  went  after  the 
fisher  and  shot  his  arrow  at  it  but  missed  and  the  fisher  got  away. 
Then  he  had  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  the  old  skin  quiver  and  sew 
them  together.  It  mafe  a  poor  job. 

2.  Coyote  was  excessively  amorous  and  was  always  "after  the  girls". 
He  had  a  wonderful  penis,  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
which  when  not  in  use  was  wound  around  his  neck  and  body,  and  which 
he  could  project  in  any  direction  to  copulate  with  unsuspecting  women. 
Once,  when  two  girls  were  gathering  drift  wood  along  the  river,  he 
turned  himself  into  a  block  of  wood  near  where  the  girls  were  and 
they  brought  it  in  for  firewood,  In  a  short  time  they  both  found 
themselves  pregnant. 

5.   A  long  time  ago  there  was  a  dam  across  Klamath  River  opposite 
the  Che-nitch  rock  which  now  stands  on  the  north  side.  The  grizzly 
bear  became  angry  and  tore  out  the  aam  in  order  to  let  salmon  up  the 
river.  He  threw  the  dam  to  one  side  and  what  is  left  of  it  is  now 


Che-nitch  rock. 


F 


4.   At  the  time  of  the  /lood  the  Indians  turned  into  animals.   Only 
one  man  came  through  and  lived  in  the  form  of  a  man.  He  had  two  wives. 
He  turned  into  stone  at  AHna-te-ah-rahm  and  every  spring  in  early 
April  an  old  man  digs  him  up  and  feeds  him.  His  legs  are  deformed 
and  crooked  and  his  arms  are  akimbo.  He  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
live  men.  When  he  is  fed  every  spring,  the  old  man  whose  business 
±i   is  to  feed  him  builds  a  fire,  making  a  great  smoke  which  rises 
high  into  the  sky.   It  is  dangerous  for  anyone  to  see  this  smoke 
so  people  look  the  other  way  or  go  down  into  deep  gulches  or  canyons 
until  the  time  is  past.  The  man  who  feeds  him  is  Old  Joe  who  lives 
near  Nelson's  place. 


-  2  • 


At  trie  time  of  the  flood  the  old  man's  two  wives  began  to  climb 
the  south  side  of  the  canyon  to  escfipe  the  rising  water.   They  also 
turned  to  stone  and  may  be  seen  to  this  day  as  light-colored  rocks 
rising  on  the  south  side  of  Klamath  Canyon  not  far  from  A-ma-ia-ah-iahm. 


/ 


/ 


Karok 


^ 
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!•   Coyote  once  had  a  ^uiver  made  of  the  skm  of  a  fl^iher*  It  was 
old  and  badly  worn  so  that  he  wanted  a  new  one*  One  day  when  walkin^^ 
in  the  forest  he  saw  a  fisher*  **   I  will  kill  him  and  make  a  new 
quiver  of  his  skiny*^  he  saidi  so  he  immediately  took  hold  of  his  old 
quiver  and  cut  it  and  tore  it  to  pieces*  Then  he  went  after  the 
fisher  and  shot  his  arrow  at  it  but  missed  and  the  fisher  got  away* 
Then  he  had  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  the  old  skin  quiver  and  sew 
them  together*   It  make  a  poor  Job* 

2*   Coyote  was  excessively  amorous  and  was  always  *'after  the  girls*** 
he  had  a  wonderful  penis t  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  longi 
which  when  not  in  use  was  wound  around  his  neck  and  boay,  ana  which 
he  could  project  in  any  direction  to  copulate  with  unsuspecting  women^ 
OncSf  when  two  girls  were  gathering  drift  wood  along  the  river ^  he 
turned  himself  into  a  block  of  wood  near  where  the  girls  were  and 
they  brought  it  in  for  firewoodt   In  a  short  time  they  both  found 
themselves  pregnant* 

3*   A  long  time  ago  ihere  was  a  dam  across  Klamath  River  opposite 
the  Che*nitch  rock  which  now  stands  on  the  north  side*  The  grizzly 
bear  became  angxy  and  tore  out  the  cam  in  order  to  let  s&limon  up  the 
river*  He  threw  the  dam  to  one  side  and  what  is  left  of  it  is  now 
Che«»nitch  rock* 

4*   At  the  time  of  the  flood  the  Indians  turned  into  animals*  Only 
one  man  came  through  and  lived  in  the  form  of  a  man*  He  had  two  wives 
He  turned  into  stone  at  A-Aa-*ke-ah-raxim  and  eyery   spring  in  early 
April  an  old  man  digs  him  up  and  feeds  him*  llis  legs  are  deformed 
and  crooked  and  nis  arms  are  akimbo*   lie  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
live  men*  V^hen  he  is  fed  every  springy  the  old  man  whose  business 
it  is  to  feed  him  builds  a  fire^  making  a  great  smoke  which  rises 
high  into  the  sky*  It  is  dangerous  for  anyone  to  see  this  smoke 
so  people  look  the  oiher  way  or  go  down  into  deep  gulches  or  canyons 
until  the  time  is  past*  The  man  who  feeds  him  is  Old  Joe  who  lives 
near  Kelson ^s  place* 
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At  the  ti«.  of  the  flood  the  old  -«,..  t^  ^^.,  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
the  Bouth  side  of  the  cavoa  to  .«pp,  i„.  ^.i^^  ^,.,.  ^^^  ^^^^ 
turned  to  .tone  «id  «aj  be  —n  to  thto  d^  as  li«ht^olor.d  rock, 
rieintf  on  the  .outh  side  of  rUnath  Cmajon  not  far  fro.  A-«..k»-.h.rshi« 


-ko-mav^ 


Uol-ko-ma 


\ly    At  Cole  Spring,  Pine  Ridge 


Johnson  and  -»•  visited  (about  half  a  mile  north  of  Cole  Spring) 
a  huge  granite  slope  or  hillside  in  the  middle  of  which  (facing  south) 
is  a  short  slit  (say  one  and  one  quater  inch  long  by  one  quater  in 
width)  which  happens  to  resemble  a  woman's  vulva.   The  Indians  are 
said  to  come  here  in  numbers  and  make  speeches  and  perform  ceremonies 
and  go  through  all  sorts  of  performances •   I  asked  the  chief  about 
it  and  he  said  that  a  long  time  ago  there  were  two  virgin  sisters  who 
would  not  get  married  and  never  had  anything  to  do  with  men«  A  number 
of  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  who  had  failed  in  their  attentions  got 
together  one  day  and  chased  the  girls  up  to  this  hill,  where  they  caught 
them  and  raped  them*  When  they  had  finished  they  found  that  the  girls 
had  sunk  into  the  rock  and  disappeared  and  only  the  vulva  remained. 
The  young  men  then  urinated  on  the  rock  and  each  pool  of  urine  made 
a  large  whitish  blotch,  which  remains  to  this  day* 

The  girl's  names  were  i^igeon  and  i>ove  (ScJ^we  and  Ha-we) 


I  «■ 


Nek-kan 


-ni^ 


V 


Cape  Mendocino. 


The  dove,^t-chooUh-se,  is  fond  Of  te-mah,  the  red  berries  of 
the  coast  elder  (Sambucus  callicarpa).  A  long  time  ago  the  dove's 
grandmother  ate  too  many  of  these  berries  and  died.   This  made  the 
dove  feel  very  badly  and  she  still  cries  every  day  for  her  grand- 
mother. 


Washod 


^ 


V 


Carson  Indian  School,  June  20,  1935 • 


There  were  two  girls.   They  went  up  on  the  mountains  and  were 
lying  down  looking  up  at  the  sky  •   It  was  night.   Their  mother  and 
father  were  dead.   They  just  had  an  old  grandfather*   They  looked  up 
at  stars  and  began  to  talk  and  joke.   They  were  sister*.   One  sister 
said,  "I  wish  I  marry  Big  Star  because  it  has  big  bright  eyes."   Then 
the  other  sister  said,  "I  wish  I  marry  Little  Star."  After  a  while  they 
went  to  sleep  and  these  stars  came  down  to  them  and  pulled  the 
girls  up  in  to  the  sky  where  they  live.   One  girl  married  Little  Star 
and  the  other  married  Big  Star.   One  sister  had  a  baby  star  child. 
They  have  everything  up  there  just  like  we  do  down  here  — deer  hunts, 
the  same  kind  of  food  and  everything.   Every  day  Little  Star  brought 
deer  meat  to  his  wife  to  eat.   But  Big  Star  didn't  bring  deer  meat. 
He  went  someplace  and  cut  fat  out  of  his  own  side  and  took  it  to 
wife  to  eat  .   They  ate  together  and  Big  Star's  wife  asked  her  sister 
if  her  meat  tasted  good.   She  said  yes.   So  Big  Star's  wife  said  "My 
meat  tastes  funny.   There  is  something  funny  about  this^"   So  she  put 
the  fat  near  the  fire  and  it  didn't  melt  lir.a  fat^got  hard  in  a  ball. 
Her  husband  would  try  to  get  further  away  from  fire  and  that  was  be- 
cause when  she  burnt  fat  it  burned  him. 

^  * 

One  sister  had  a  little  star  papoose.   The  sisters  would  go  out 
everyday  to  get  wild  onions  to  bring  home.   They  took  the  baby  with 
them.   The  little  baby  always  sucked  on  deer  sinew  and  then  it  wouln't 
cry. 

Big  Star  said,  "Don't  go  to  dig  at  the  place  where  ants  have  sand 
piles,  or  an4  hills,  because  if  you  dig  there  you  will  fall  through 
to  the  other  country." 

There  was  lots  of  green  food  there.   They  used  a  digging  stick 
dig  up  roots  and  things.   The  girls  walked  a  way  and  came  to  the  ant 
hill.   One  girl  said  "I  am  going  to  dig  in  the  ant  hill  anyway."  So 
she  took  her  digging  stick  and  stuck  it  in  the  sand  pile.   The  bottom 
fell  through  and  she  could  look  down  to  the  other  country.   Both  thi 
sisters  looked  in  tiie  hole  and  could  see  their  old  grandfather  on  earth. 


i  lAfA'^.-l«>'tS*l. 


>JitMtt 


-  2  - 


He  was  walking  around  along  the  streams  and  roads  like  he  was  looking 
for  something. 

They  decided  to  go  down  to  him.   They  talked  together*   Th#ji  they 
began  to  gather  up  sinews,  lots  of  it,  so  they  could  make  a  rope  to 
reach  to  the  earth.   They  told  their  husbands  the  sinew  was  for  the 
baby  so  it  could  suck  on  the  sinew  and  wouldnlt  cry*   Then  they  made 
a  ladder  out  of  sinew.   Later  they  tied  one  end  to  a  tree  and  put  it 
through  the  hole.   Then  they  told  the  men  to  go  off  and  hunt  deer  and 
when  they  were  gone  they  took  their  lunch  and  started  down  the  ladder. 
They  took  the  star  child  with  them  .   They  were  about  half  way  down 
and  were  coming  close  to  earth  when  baby  star  began  to  cry.   The  baby 
was  in  a  papoose  basket  and  other  girl  said  to  ther  sister,  ''You  better 
unwrap  the  baby  and  carry  it  in  your  arms  so  it  won't  cry".   So  the 
sister  unwrapped  the  baby  and  held  it  tight  in  her  arms,  but  all  of 
a  sudden  "Snap"  just  like  that  the  baby  jumped  out  of  ner  arms  and  went 
back  up  to  the  sky  to  its  father.   There  the  baby  started  saying  "Going 
on  sinew,  going  on  sinew,  going  on.  sinew  ••  until  its  father  heard  it 
and  came  up  and  looked  at  it  and  said  "What's  the  matter?  What  are  you 
saying?  Where  is  your  mother?"   Then  the  tree  that  the  ladder  was  tied  -fo 
started  to  shake  and  he  saw  what  had  been  going  on  . 

Big  Star  Brought  his  long  knife  (tah-gil  )  and  feegan  to  saw  the 
sinew.  While  he  sawed  he  said  "f(Bh-keh;  keh-kehj  keh-keh"  and  then 
when  he  cut  it  in  two  he  said  "kooM"l 

And  when  he  cut  it  the  whole  thing  fell  down  onto  the  grandfather 
and  they  were  all  killed.   The  place  was  otJbl   mountain  near  here  and 
some  of  the  sky  plants  came  down  too  and  you  can  still  see  some  of  them 
growing  over  there,  and  lots  of  ant  hills  too( 


Hah-wun 


-kuH^ 


1>  Fragments  from  the  tribe  otherwise  known  as  To Iowa 


iikiim,  ^oyote  man,  made  the  world. 

Wiien  the  sun  dropped  down  the  coon  caught  it  up  and  it  was  hot 
and  blackened  the  insides  of  his  hands. 

When  the  world  first  floated  there  was  Just  one  big  white  redwood 
tree  called  kus-choo-ke.  A  big  eagle  was  sitting  on  the  tree  and  was 
king  of  the  world. 

The  falcon  (tah-tes)  won  the  battle  for  the  people. 


i 

I 


JConomeho 


!•  The  panther  and  his  brother  the  wildcat  lay  down  together 
at  the  head  of  Little  North  Fork  of  Salmon  fiiver  near  the  place  where 
the  white  man's  tunnel  goes  in* 

They  said,  •Tie  are  going  to  turn  into  rocks  and  make  a  ringing 
sound  when  the  water  drips  on  us*** 

Anyone  can  see  these  rocks  and  hear  the  noise  like  a  white  man's 
bell  when  the  water  drips  on  them.  They  are  not  really  rocks,  but 
are  the  ^nther  and  his  brother,  the  wildcat,  turned  into  stone. 

Water  dripping  on  rocks  is  called  hoo-ah-tin-tin-nik. 


2#  Coyote  Man  was  in  the  beginning.   He  had  grown  up  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  sky.  He  went  out  every  day  to  look  over  all  this  world. 
Nothing  was  showing.  There  was  no  world  yet.  He  went  out  every  day 
for  nine  days  and  nothing  was  showing. 

On  the  ninth  day  he  saw  little  mountains  sticking  up.   On  the 
tenth  day  the  whole  world  showed  up. 

Then  he  said,  "I  am  tiae  best.  I  grew  up  first.** 

He  went  out  again  at  noon  and  looked  all  over  the  world  again. 
He  saw  smoke  rising  from  Ahf-fum  (Orleans  Bar). 

He  said,  "This  is  going  to  be  bad."   He  saw  another  smoke  rising 
from  Ik-ne-sish  (fiald  Hills).   By  evening  tea  smokes  were  to  be  seen. 

Then  he  said  to  himself,  "What  are  we  going  to  do?" 

Then  he  said,  "Now,Groiuid  Children  (meaning  Indians)  are  growing, 
so  there  is  goin^  to  be  sickness." 

Then  he  said  to  his  children,  "Let*s  try  to  make  some  kind  of 
sickness.** 

Then  he  went  out  ana  took  all  kinds  of  roots.  He  came  out  at 
plummer  Creek,  he  had  with  him  all  kinds  of  roots. 

When  he  returned  to  his  place  in  the  middle  of  the  sky,  he  saw 
that  all  of  his  ten  children  were  dead.   Blood  and  other  stuff  came 


out  of  their  mouths,  ears,  nose,  and  all  over. 

Then  he  said,  "That  is  what  people  are  going  to  get  — that  kind 
of  sickness.   They  will  be  all  cramped  up  and  twisted  and  everything." 


-  2  - 


t 


Then  he  took  the  medicine  he  had  collected  from  all  kinds  of 
plants  and  gave  to  all  of  his  dead  children.   He  opened  their  mouths 

and  gave  it  to  them. 

Then  all  the  children  began  to  cry  out  at  the  same  time,  and 


all  came  to» 

Then  he  said, "This  is  the  way  people 


are  going  to  be  if  they 


*)►*  ,-<«^i. 


^ 


know  my  medicine." 

Then  he   said,   "Ground  Children  are  going  to  grow  up  and  be 

people." 

He  said  to  the  Deer,  "Look  out.  They  are  going  to  kill  you." 

They  were  all  animal  people  then.   The  Klamath  Indians  were  Mice 
people.  Out  Konomeho  p-eople  were  Wolf  People,  but  they  had  turned 
into  Indians.   The  world  had  grown  then^^ 

Coyote  Man  said,  "Everything  is  going  to  grow^.  Indians  are  going 
to  grow  up  on  the  ground.  These  are  going  to  be  Indians  now." 

Coyote  Man  had  first  made  some  little  people:  Ant  i'eople  and 
other  insect  people.  These  he  scattered  all  round  and  said  they  are 
going  to  be  deer  and  bear  and  all  kinds  of  animals.  Then  all  kinds 
of  animals  came,  and  among  them  the  grizzly  bear. 

Then  Coyote  Man  went  back  up  into  the  sky  to  visit  his  own 
people.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  ten  million  little  girl 

quails  up  there • 

He  thought  it  all  over  and  said  "Those  are  the  stars".  And 
he  threw  them  about  in  the  sky  and  they  became  stars.  The  father 
quail  became  the  moon  and  the  grandfather  quail, the  sun. 

Then  Coyote  man  came  back  and  turned  himself  into  a  wild  animal. 

Coyote. 

He  said,  "I  will  eat  people,  if  I  can  catch  hold  of  them  .   If 
they  are  bad  to  me,  I  will  be  just  the  same  to  them  .  The  grizzly 
bear  and  I  will  be  sneaking  round  close  to  Indian  houses.   If  they 
are  mean  to  us  we  will  be  eating  their  children  when  we  see  them 
running  round •  •• 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


I^'i 


IBTHS 


A  few  myths  were  turned  up  uhen  the  data  files  vjere  searched, 

aiid  are  presented  hereidth.     In  view  of  Dr.  liBrrlara's  strong  interest 

1 

in  norths,  as  j\Kiccd  T^  t^lo  collections  of  these  published  by  him, 

it  is  curious  that  there  are  not  more  recorded  myths  from  the 
numerous  tribes  investigated  by  him  between  1910  and  193$»  (Ed.) 


-Xt' 


'  The  Daw  of  the  Worldt  Hyths  and  Vfeiid  Tales  Told  by  the 
Indiana  of  Calif omlSr"  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  Cleveland,  1910, 


An-ndk-ai-Klel 


nrah 


oxy  of  the  World  as  told  by  the 
mia.    Stratford  Co»,  Boston,  i928» 


y^r 


I#   The  Young  Fellow  whose  nane  is  unknown  lived  at  Qlg 

and  had  two  dogSj  a  nale  and  a  fe:nale«  The  whole  world  viae  water} 

nothin^i  but  water*  He  went  hunting  cm  Rofrers  Peak  and  killed  six 


called 


Be»pa«  The  irorld  was  dark  and  rogg7#  Q7  and  by  it  suddenly 
cleared  up  and  he  saw  the  ocean  all  around*  The  ocean  was  hot*  It 
swelled  up  and  came  in  (surf?)  and  swelled  higher  and  hi^jhor*  Then 


was  no 


.<• 


anything^  on]iy 


hijiu  He  said  he  better  diab  \qp«  He  clinibed  Rogers  Peak  and 
climbed  a  tree  on  top*  The  aale  dog  was  drowned  but  the  Young 
Follow  took  the  she-dog  in  his  lap  and  climbed  hiijlaor  in  the  tree  with 
her  and  clinibod  up  to  the  top  of  tree  and  held  her  in  his  lap*  About 
midnight  he  felt  the  water  Ijqp  the  tree;  then  he  criedj  but  still  held 
the  dog*  Then  the  water  went  doiai#  Then  he  mated  with  the  she«Klog 
and  she  had  a  litter  of  fi^e  pups*  They  had  no  hair  but  still  looked 
like  dogs*  Then  he  nated  with  her  again  and  she  had  a  second  litter* 
There  x^re  two  like  people^  a  bpy  and  a  girl*  These  he  saved*  Then 
Young  Fellow  killed  their  mother^  the  she-dog*  The  bqy  and  girl 
(bom  of  the  she»dog)  went  together  and  had  children— lots  of  cliildron 
and  they  scattered  all  over  and  were  the  people*  This  was  the 
beginning  of  Indian  people* 

l^en  Young  Fellow  was  in  the  tree  he  had  nothing  to  eat  but 
had  thirty  sacks  of  tobacco*  He  ssaolsed  all  of  the  tobacco  vihile 
still  in  the  tree*  He  laade  fire  to  light  his  pipe  by  rubbing  dry 
leaves  from  a  plant  that  grows  on  liald  IliUs* 


/$C> 


1.       C( 

makizig 


maker  and  hbsbv  did  anything  toward 


Fellow, 


took  his  elk  horn  and  took  out  soniathing«  He  said  to  loung 


kind? 


have  !!ioney#'^ 


Young  Fellow  replied!  "Noi  this  is  not  money,  only  little 
bon6s»  I'll  show  you  real  money^  He  went  into  his  house  and  got 
his  bag  of  x^eal  sbell  money  (dentalium?)  and  showed  it  to  Coyote,  and 
said  he  got  it  ten  miles  up  the  coasts  He  said  to  Coyote i  ''If 
you  can  run  ten  miles  to  the  beach  I'll  show  you,  but  first  you  must 
run  four  miles  and  back  so  I  can  see  how  fast  you  can  run«  Coyote 
spit  on  hot  ashes  and  ran  four  miles  and  back  so  quickly  that  the 
spit  oa  the  hot  ashes  was  still  wet«  So  Young  Fellow  said  he  coiild  go< 

Next  morning  Young  Fellow  took  Coyote  and  went  north  for  the 
ancient  moneys  He  told  Cpyote  that  the  nu^ney  was  in  small  baskets, 
each  basket  full,  but  that  they  must  take  (mly  one  piece  f rmi  each 
basket #  But  Coyote  took  the  first  basket  he  came  to  and  took  it 
all  and  ran  away*  But  Coyote  didn't  get  half  iray  (back?)#  Eveiy^ 
body  went  to  sleep»  They  went  in  the  sweathouse* 

The  Young  Fellow  took  Coyote  down  to  the  beach  at  low  tide 
and  swung  his  arms  and  bent  down  and  plunged  down  (apparently  sank 
into  the  land  and  came  up  far  away  in  the  forest )♦ 


/^7 


3#   Young  Fellow  "went  after"  his  own  sister  because  she  didnH  want  to 
marry*  She  wanted  to  go  away*  He  told  her  she  could  go  for  a  few 
days*  9ie  went  a  long  way  and  stayed  a  vexy  long  tioie*  After  a 
while ^  she  came  back  and  he  saw  her  carap  in  the  forest*  lie  was  angry^ 
she  had  stayed  too  long*  He  said  he  was  going  to  the  lagoon*  She 
said  she  was  going  too^  and  followed*  But  he  walked  fast  and  she  v;as 
far  behind  I  he  kept  going  and  she  kept  following  ^  but  was  always  far 
behind^ 


l30 


KAir.ffiSIKrEM  (CAHUILLAy 


2h  the  beginning  of  the  world  light  and  d&rkneaa  came 
together  as  man  and  wife  and  to  theoi  i«re  bom  two  socis^  Moo-»kaht 
and  Moo«»kah«»teniHpd.»at« 

They  were  conceived  in  darkness  in  the  bottom  of  the  worlds 
for  at  that  tiiae  there  were  neildier  land  nor  water*  The  mother^ 
darkness^  was  not  in  human  f ormj  and  lAen  the  tiiae  azrived  for  the 
children  to  be  bom  they  climbed  out  of  her  worab  on  hoo-nahdi^Icahtj 
the  magic  wand^  the  sharp  end  of  which  rested  insecurely  in  the 
darkness  at  the  bottom  while  its  uppen  end  swayed  about  as  the  twin 
boys  MoQN.kaht  and  !ioo-»kah»tei»*nl-at  climbed  upward  and  cast  off  the 
foetal  sack  which  afterwards  became  the  source  of  sickness^ 

They  climbed  in  daxkness^  for  they  were  neither  sun  tior 
lights  and  finally  reached  the  top  of  the  swaying  wand#  Hoo»kaht 
rested  on  the  north  side  of  the  top|  Hoo^kah^teift-^ai^at  on  the  south 
side* 

Then  floo^kaht  asked^  ^'l&o  is  the  older^  you  or  17"  His 
brother  replied^  ••lou  are  the  older^  for  you  were  up  first*"  And 
ftoo-kaht  was  the  older* 

lloo^kaht  then  called  out  in  the  darimess^  for  yuF»lilch 
the  pipe  J  it  caraej  and  for  pe-vaht^  the  wild  tobacco^  and  it 
camei  and  for  kut  the  fire  to  light  the  pipe^  and  it  came  also* 


Recoried  at  Palm  Springs,  Novenber  13,  190/* 


isi 


HOL-KMU' 


Johnsim  and  I  visited  (about  half  a  loile  north  of  Cola 
Spring)  a  huge  granite  slope  or  hniflldft  In  the  cdddle  of  idiich 
(facing  south)  is  a  short  slit  (say  cme  and  oDe  quarter  inch  long 
by  one  quarter  in  width)  i«hich  happens  to  reseable  a  «»an*s  vulvae 
The  Indians  are  said  to  ccme  hero  in  nunbers  and  make  speeches  and 
perfoiw  ceremonies  and  go  throu^  all  sorts  of  perfomances^  I  asked 
the  chief  about  it  and  he  said  that  a  long  time  ago  thero  vere  two 
virgin  sisters  i^o  voiLLd  not  get  married  and  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  nen*  A  number  of  the  young  mai  of  the  tribe  idio  had  failed  in 
their  attentions  got  together  one  day  and  chaaed  the  girls  up  to  this 
hill^  Where  they  caught  them  and  raped  then*  liien  they  had  finished 
they  found  tiiat  the  girls  had  sunk  into  the  rock  and  disappeared 
and  only  the  vulva  remained*  The  yo\sig  men  thKi  urinated  on  the 
rock  and  each  pool  of  urine  made  a  large  idiitish  blot<di^  Hhich 
remains  to  this  day« 

The  girls*  names  v^ers  Pigeon  and  Dove  (S>»iie  az^i  H»»ve)« 


At  Cole  Springy  Pine  Ridge  # 


/5/ 


HES-KAS> 


^ 


The  dore^  St-cfaoMb-ae^  is  fond  of  tewiiah^  the  red 
berrids  of  the  coast  elder  (Sanbmnia  calUcarpa)  ^    A  long  tlioe  ago 
the  doTe^s  ^raadBKither  ate  too  many-  of  these  borrles  and  died# 
This  Bade  the  dam  feel  rery  badly  and  ^le  still  cries  evexy  day 
for  her  gr3iidnoth0r# 


/ 


I 


WASHOO 


There  vroro  two  girls.  They  went  up  on  the  mountains  and 
lyins  down  looking  up  at  the  sl<y.  It  was  nitjht*  Their 


^andfather*  Th«7 
OS.  7hfS7  were  sisti 


One  sister  said«  "I  wish  I  r 


Big  Star  because  it  has  big  bri^t 
eyes."  Then  the  other  sister  said,  "I  wish  I  oany  Little  Star." 
After  a  while  they  went  to  sleep  anu  these  stars  cane  down  to 
them  and  pulled  the  girls  up  into  the  sky  wharo  they  live.  Odb 
girl  married  Little  Star  and  the  other  laarried  Big  Star.  One  sister 
had  a  baby  star  child.  They  have  everything  up  there  just  like  we  d< 
doxjn  here— deer  hunts,  the  same  kind  of  food  and  everything.  Every 
day  Little  Star  brou^t  deer  meat  to  his  wife  to  eat.  Bat  3ig  Star 
didn't  bring  deer  meat.  He  went  sorasplace  and  cut  fact  out  of  his 


/3^ 


Star« 


if  her  meat  tasted  good.  Sie  said  yes.  So  Big 
eat  tastes  funny.  There  is  soaething  funny 
lut  the  fat  near  the  fire  and  it  didn't  melt  like 
ball.  Her  husband  would  try  to  get  further 
i-f.  xtnn  hnftnnitn  whan  shfi  buTot  fat  it  bumed  hla* 


Carson  Indian  School,  June  20,  1935. 
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HAH»W?JN»KUT 


Skuin^  Coyoto  marii  made  the  world  # 

"When  the  sun  dropped  dovn  the  coon  caught  it  up  and  it 
was  hot  and  blackened  the  inside s  of  his  hands* 

When  the  world  first  floated  there  was  just  one  big  white 
redwood  tree  called  Kua-choo-ke.  A  big  ea^jle  was  sitting  on  t: 
tree  and  was  king  of  the  world* 

The  falcon  (tah-tes)  won  the  battle  for  the  people* 


IW     Ml^ 


^^m 


\ 


?4MMil« 


Fracments  fron  the  tribe  otherwise  known  as  Tolox-m, 


k^ 


KDITOIEHO 


1,     The  panther  and  his  brother  tlie  \7ildcat  lay  dowi 
tOuether  at  the  head  of  Little  North  Fork  of  Salmon  Rl^er  near 


the  olace  whore  the  white  man»s  tunnel  ijoes  in« 


oake 


ringing  sound  vftien  the  water  drips  on  us." 


like 


\diite  man's  bell  viien  the  water  drips  on  them.  They  are  not 
really  rocks,  but  are  the  panther  and  his  brother,  the  wildcat. 


turned 


"*?«  '  tut. 


drSjppine  on  rocks  ia  called  hoo-ah-tin-tir>«nik# 


I 


/^/ 


2.  Coyote  :ian  was  in  the  beginning.  He  had  grown  up  in  the 
center  of  the  alty.  He  went  out  every  day  to  look  over  all  this  world* 
Nothing  was  showing.  There  was  no  world  yet.  He  went  out  eveiy  day 


for  nine  days  and  nothing  was  showing. 


sticking 


tenth  day  the  whole  worild  showed  iq), 


grew  up  first, 


He  went  out  again  at  noon  and  looked  all  over  the  world 


again. 


y  from  Ahf-fuia  (Orleans  Bar). 


He  said,  "This  is  Golng  to  be  bad."  He  saw  another  smoke 


rising 


seen. 


//i 


Coyote  -Ian  said,  ^Everything  is  going  to  grow«  Indians 
are  going  to  grow  up  on  the  grounds  These  are  going  to  be  Indians 


now^* 


Coyote  'Ian  had  first  raade  some  little  people  t  Ant  People  am 
'  insect  people*  These  he  scatteiwl  all  around  and  said  th^ 


going  to  be  deer  and  bear  and  all  kinds  of 

of  an1.7Ml8  c«iie^  and  among  them  the  jrLzzly  bear« 

Then  Gpyote  Ilan  went  back  up  into  the  sky  to  visit  his  oim 
people#  Whan  he  arrived  there,  he  found  ten  million  little  girl 
quails  up  thdre« 

He  thou£^t  it  all  over  and  said  **Those  are  the  stars  •"  And 
he  thrsv  thsa  about  in  the  slgr  and  they  became  stars*  The  fathe: 
quail  becaae  Uie  moon  and  the  grandfather  quail,  the  sun# 

Then  Coyote  !ian  came  back  and  turned  himself  into  a  wild 
animalj  Coyote*  ^ 

He  said,  »I  will  eat  people,  if  I  can  catch  hold  of  th«a* 
If  they  are  bad  to  me,  I  wiU  be  just  the  same  to  them*  The  i^s 
bear  and  I  will  be  sneaking  around  close  to  Indian  houses*  If  tl 
are  mean  to  us  w  will  be  eating  their  children  when  we  see  them 
xtmning  rounds* 


kinds 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


I 


« 

i 


•  ^ 


Myths 


A  few  fl|./th8  were  turned  up  when  the  data  files  were  searchedf  and 
are  presented  herewith*  In  view  of  Dr«  Merriam^s  strong  interest  in 
myths f  as  Judged  hj   two  colleotlons  of  these  published  by  hia^  it  is 


1.   The  Dawn  of  the  Wired t  Myths  and  wird  tales  told  by  the 
dians  of  California.  Arthur  H#  Clark  Co«t  Clevelandy  I9IO 

An-mik»a-del|  the  history  of  the  world  as  told  by  the 
Indians  of  California*  Stratford  Co#9  ^oston^  1928* 


lip^des-se 


cu^  ious  that  there  are  not  more  recorded  myths  from  the  numerous  tribes 
investigated  by  him  between  I9IO  and  1933*  (Bditor) 


•  T 


MYFH-; 
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2^  Ooyote  was  mischief  maker  and  never  did  anTthing  toward  making  the  world  or 


people*  Sa-gup^  the  coyote j came  from  way  off  in  the 
speak  to  Young  ^^ellow.  Coyote  took  his  KLke  horn 


to  Cone  Island  to 


and  took  out  something. 


He  said  to  Young  Fellowl  "  Here  is  money,  ^id  you  ever  see  this  kindjf  Every- 

is  * 

body  going  to  have  money* • 
A 

Young  Fellow  replied:  "  Ho^  this  is  not  money ^  not  only  little  bones • 
r'wll  show  you  real  money*  He  went  into  his  house  and  got  his  bag  of  real 
shell  money^dentaViuml  and  showed  it  toysoyote^  and  said  he  gofb  it  ten  miles 
up  the  coasb»  He  said  to  Coyote:  **  If  you  can  run  ten  miles  to  the  beach  1*11 
show  you^  But  first  you  must  run  k  miles  and  back  so  I  can  see  how  fast  you 
can  run.  Coyote  spit  on  hot  aihes  and  ran  U  mUes  and  back  so  quickly  that 
the  spit  on  the  hot  ashes  was  still  wet.  So  Young  Fellow  if  said  he  could  go» 


Next  moming  Young  'ellow  took  ^yote  and  lient  "^ 


ancient 

for  t  he^money^ 
A- 

He  t  :»ld  coyote  that  the  money  was  in  small  baskets.  Af  bach  basket  f  ullji|f  but  that 

P»C6L 
they  must  take  only  one 


from  each  basket.  But  ^oyote  took  the  first 
basket  he  came  to  and  took  it  all  and  ran  vway*  But  Coyote  didn't 
get  half  way  ^back^l  •  ^veiybody  went  to  sleep*  -*-hey  went  in . sweathouse^ . 


XlA^V 


The  Young  'ellow  took  Coyote  down  to  the  beach  at  low  tide  and 
his  arms  and  bent  down  and  ymtfmA  down  f  i^)parently  sank  into  the   land  and 
came  up  far  away  in  the  forest! 


^ 


o 


{ 


itu>*^^ 


X    Young  %Uow  "went  after"  his  own  slster|(didn't  want  to  marry 


She  wanted  to 


go  away.  He  told  her  she  gould  go  for  a  few  days.  She  went  a  long  way  and  stayed 
ajjllg  ti««.  After  a  while,  she  came  back  and  he  saw  her  camp  in  the  forest 
He^'was  angry,  she  had  stayed  too  long.  He  said  he  was  going  to  the  lagoon 
.  She  said  she  was  going  too,  and  followed,  ^ut  he  walked  fast  and  she  was 
far  behidd.  He  kept  going  and  she  kept  following,  but  was  always  far  behind. 


^V^.A^  .^Srf. 


t\t^'ii\-yjA 


w^^   /  if   ^^®  H^^S  /ellow  fSf^'Owl  whose  name  is  knknown  lived  at  Big  Lagoon 
{f^^*^X    and  had  two  doisT^        •  The  whole  world  was  water^nothing  but  water. 

He  went  hunting  on  Rogers.lBiSt   and  killed  6  deer  and  1  ^k,  5|bhe  k^Kk  vranch- 
eria?)  at  Big  Lagoon  is  called  Be-paX#  ^he  world  was  dark  and  foggy.  %  and  by  /r 
suddenly^  Jbeaad  up  and  he  saw  the  ocean  all^^round.  The  ocean  was  hot.  It 


swelled  up  and  came  in  (surf  ?^  and  swelled  higher  and  higher.  There  was  no 
grass  or  anything,  only  water.  Dogs  wound  round  and  round  him.  He  said  he  better 


climb  \ip.  He  climbed  up  RcTgers  peak  and  climbed  tree  on  top.  The  male  dog 
was  drowned  but  tfte  young  fellow  took  the  she  dog  in  his  lap  and  climbed  high- 
er in  the  tree  with  her  and  climbed  up  to  top  of  tree  and  held  her  in  his  lap. 
About  mid-night  he  felt  the  water  ^^^^  the  treej  then  he  cried,  but  still 
held  the  dog.  Then  the  water  went  down.  Then  he  mated  with  the  she  dog  and 
she  had  a  letter  of  five   pups.  They  had  no  hair  but  still  looked  like  dogs, 
Then  he  mated  with  her  aginU  and  she  ahd  a  second  litter.  There  were  two  like 
people,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  These  he  saved.  Then  Young  Fellow  killed  their 
mother,  the  she  dog.  ^he  boy  and  girl  (born  of  the  she-dog)  went  together  and 
had  childrenrflots  of  children  and  they  scattered  all  over  and  were  the  people. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Indian  people. 

When  ijounAfellow   was  in  the  tree  he  had  nothing  to  eat  but  had  30 
*acks  of  tobacco.  He  smoked  all  of  the  tobacco  while  still  in  the  tree. 
He  made  fire  to  light  his  pipe  by  rubbing  dry  leaves  fromjk  a  plant  that  grows 
on  B«ld  Hills, 
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CCamUNITT  HOUSES,  CEREMONIAL  HOUSES  AND  SWEAT  HCOSES 

OF  THE  TOKIAH  PGMO 


Th«  lArgs  e«rMonl«l  houses  mw  called  shab-Mi  tlw 
hoosM,  bo  shah-HM.  Tbajr  art  siailar  In  aanj  raspaeta*  Both  nara 
eireular  and  doaadi  both  w»ra  axearatad  to  a  dapth  of  tfaraa  or 
four  faati  both  had  a  aini^a  doomaj,  a  large  canter  pole,  and 
a  fire  betweeB  the  center  pole  and  the  door.  The  roofa  of  both 
were  aopported  t^  either  alx  or  eight  posts  (infonaant  not  sore 
shieh)  and  ware  covered  with  taraah  overspread  with  earth* 

Cerenonial  Houaea 
Th»  eereaonial  houses  were  yeiy  large— about  aixtj  or 
seventy  feet  in  diaaster— big  enough  to  hold  several  hundred  peopl 
In  addition  to  ths  doorwaj  anl  sooke  hole  they  had  saall  openings 


.<%>'--^ 


around  the  sides  for  Tentilaticn*  The  door,  if  inforaant 


kk^ 


correctly,  waa  on  the  south  side*  The  hollow  droa-log  was  susp«)ded 
over  an  excavation  by  asans  of  atout  buckskin  ropes  fro*  four  posts 
"so  that  no  part  of  it  touched  the  ground.  It  waa  near  the  back 
of  the  house  opposite  the  doorwigr* 


Sweat  Houses 
Ths  sweat  house,  which  in  nost  respects  was  siallar  ti 
cereaonial  house,  waa  of  snallsr  aise,  though  still  large 


ace«Modate 


on  the 


thinka  usually 


«fr    It  MM  th«  eustom  of  the  man  to  go  to  thoso  housos  twico 
a  digr,  aonting  and  AYoning.  Each  nan  carriod  a  log  or  an  amful 
«f  sticks  for  ths  firs»  whieh  vas  of  largs  sizs*  Ths  hsat  soon 
▼•17  intsnss*'  'Vhon  ths  nsn  had  stood  it  as  long  as  tbaj 
oooldy  thsy  ran  out,  lay  on  ths  ground  a  wfails  to  cool  off,  and 


than  plungsd  into  ths  rlTsr. 


partis  I 


ths  othsr  on  ths  south*  Ths  dirision  is  hsrsdlta^,  not 
optional,  and  is  of  dssp  signifieancs,  suggssting  ths  curious  ^ 
division  of  ths  sovthsm  Mswok  into  siMlar  sidss  (dsscrlbsd  in 

artiels  "Indian  YilUgs  and  Caap  Sites  in  Tosssits  Tallsy," 
Slsrr«  aub  Bulletin,  Vol*  10,  pp.  203,  20k,  1917)  •        "^ 
Whils  ths  nsn  are  lying  on  ths  ground  in  ths  hsat  of  tta 
thonss,  a  asn  frosi  saoh  sids,  proridsd  with  a  pols  to  i^iich 


is  attaehsd  a  dssr  skin  or  blankst,  stsps  to  ths  othsr  sids  and 
fans  ths  hsat  against  his  opponsnts,  ths  sffort  bsing  to  naks  tl 
place  so  hot  that  it  can  not  bs  sndursd*  Vfhsn  any  psrson  iifao  a 
stand  it  no  longsr  runs  out,  his  sids  is  dsdarsd  ranquishsd,  ti 

othsr  sids  ths  winnsrs* 

WosMn  did  not  go  to  ths  swsat  housss* 


CoBsninity  Housss 
Ths  old-tias  housss  (chah)  of  ths  lokiahs  were  circular 
sni  stood  on  top  of  ths  ground,  ths  ground  not  sxeavatsd*  Thoy 
were  aade  of  long  tlUow  sticks  thatched  with  straw*  Ths  sticks  wsra 
sst  in  ths  ground  %iith  the  tops  incurred  so  as  to  f  om  a  largs  donsd 


strueturt^  with  a  larg9  opening  In  the  center  which  wae  not 


7A^>* 


roofed  OTer« 


The  houaes  were  large  ^  aone  of  them  tarty  to  fifty  feet 
in  diaMter#  A  nuaber  of  faailiea^  uaually  relatlTea^  oceupied  thi 
houae.  From  aeren  to  twelre  faailies  \;iaualljr  llTed  in  each  houae* 

4' 

Each  f  aaily  h«d  a  wmaH  f  ir«  for  indlTldual  oookliig«  and  vach 
had  an  antranee  of  its  oia  loading  out  of  doors* 

Tho  largo  eireular  aroa  in  tho  center  was  luied  for  eoi&p- 
annit/  oooking^  as  for  naking  aeom  nosh  and  bread  and  roasting 
neat*  The  aeom  aosh  was  cooked  In  baskets  bgr  means  of  hot  stones 


usual 


bread  was  baked  In  ground  OTens^ 


haring  been  aixed 


>iian]ni^ 


was  still  standing  at  Sha-nel— Hopland.) 
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Oetob«r  2A^25»  1905,  Dr.  Nnriaa  TisiUd  tte  QI«7aiM 
A  CoyoU  7&ll«]r  at  PvUh  Cr«ek  Countj*    Ha  obserrvd 


Indiaas  grinding 


roqndhcffl—  thara.  Th«  QlaTaas  Tlllag* 


-«k  f 


■ain  MttlcBanta  of  tht  Ibl^jroM  Trib«  of  ih«  HMan  linguis- 
•took  (Bd.).  ^  "" 

Tho  roondhouso  la  eallad  lab-aih.  1h«  eight  posta  arraogwl 
arounl  tha  eantarpoat  mra  all  painted  with  tba  "danee  aarka"  (too» 
aah)  which  ware  the  aaae  deaigna  aa  war*  painted  on  the  ehealca  of 
the  woaan.   The  flag  which  waa  diaplajed  outaide  was  ealled  wate- 
tap-rah,  and  the  aaDkehole  waa  orer  the  fireplt  (see  location  at 


"D"  on  the  sketch)  •  The  orienUtion  of  tha  plank  droK  aeem  un- 
uaualf  and  nonudlj  for  thia  area  Ita  aain  axis  woold  nm  opposite 
to  that  ahown  in  "C  on  the  floor  plan* 


diaaHer  of  the  hoaae 


U 


of  the  poata* 


Or*  Marriaai  here  noted  the  proceaa  of  acom  grinding  aa 


follows t 


"The  Indian  woMn  at  tbair  raneheria  on  Pntah  Credc  in 
Lake  Coontjr,  California,  at  the  tine  of  one  of  wf  Tisita  were 
aetiTolgr  engaged  in  gathering  freah  r^  aeoms  and  aaking  thea 


Nerriaa^  Studiea  of  California  Indians 
.955  (pp.  i^-WK 


into  flour*  Ih«  nortars  \nr9  h»ary  rectangular  blocla  of  ston*^ 
eaUwi  Too-koo-l*,  s«t  flmly  into  th«  earth  with  th«  upptr 

« 

storfao*  flush  with  tha  ground  laT«l«  Uhllka  tha  Pom  aortar 
•tonaa^  aaeh  of  thaaa  oontalnad  a  dafinlta  Mortar  hola«  approod* 
BKtalj  four  to  flT«  Inches  in  depth.  Over  thia«  to  keep  the 
acorn  fraffasnta  from  flying  off  during  the  pounding,  rested  the 
Billing  basket*  called  Kah-^NC*  which  was  pressed  down  ajgainst 
the  stone  and  held  fixabr  in  place  fay  the  ealYCs  of  the  less  of 


the  woaan  operator* 


mi  ^ 


^      k  broadly  conical  winnowing  basket  of  twined  weave  was 
placed  on  the  ground  Just  beyond  the  wrtar  basket  and  facing 
the  operator*  as  shown  in  the  accoapai^dng  diagraa*  This  basket* 
called  Ken-ne*  was  used  to  shake  off  the  dry  akins  of  the  split 
acorns  and  also  to  separate  the  coarse  seal  fron  the  fine.  It 
was  grasped  fay  both  hands*  a  hand  on  either  side*  and  given  a  tossing 
action*  If  the  wind  were  not  strong  enough  to  carry  off  the  flakes 
of  acorn  skin*  broken  and  loosened  by  the  shaking  and  tossing*  the 
operator  blew  then  off  Ij  blowing  across  the  top  of  the  basket 
IjHwdlately  after  each  toes*" 


i.oX 


4  IbA 


I 


SOOTHSRN  MAIDD  (NISENAN)  ROUNDHOUSE 


1 


TIm  folloidng  iiot«a  ymrm  Mdc  by  Dr*  MarrlMi  in  1907  at 
I    t)M  rtncharl*  of  Kooi-4>ah  belonging  to  Chief  tt^aeht^)  tMch  lay 
on  th«  ridft  bctwMn  the  north  and  oiddle  forica  of  tha  Coauanaa 
Rlvar^  SLdorado  Coontj  (Sd.)«  ,^^ 


Klaanan  Hoqndhouae  at  Koot-bah.  Eldorado  Covintr 

Chlaf  Hunchup  says  (Aogost^  1907}  that  hla  pec^la^  tha 
Nla  aa  nan  trlba,  raachad  waatarly  only  to  tha  lovar  adga  of  tha 
tlBbar  eoi^)oaad  of  diggar  pina  and  a  blua  oak  f oraat  bait*  Thalr 
tarrltor^-  inelndad  Latroba  (Tah-lia)  and  Wi  aa  aa  pa-tan,  located 
a  littla  baloir  Latroba.  It  andad  along  an  irregular  line  paaaing 
southerly  ftroB  Salaen  Palla  (TaM^iok)  on  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Aamriean  Rirar  to  WLehlgan  Bar  (Pa^lab-aool,  naaning  water  oak) 
on  the  CowammB  RiYvr.  Baloir  and  weat  of  tha  Nia-ae-nan  ware  nun 


^^%. 


«.  « 


cnm  rmchmMm  of  trilMS  spMkiAg  a  widelj  dlrergent  language^ 

trIlMS  Urn  Him  eg  nan  eallad  Tl-nan^  BMMtnlng 
axtandad  f  n»  Slough  Houaa  on  Deer  Creek 
(and  adjacent  parta  of  Coauanea  RlTor)  doim  to  the  tulea^     The  Pa- 


«eat  people*    Tha  Tl- 


ne-naa  or 


call  the  MokozsuioBe  tribe  Kaw-ao^  ao  Blind  T(» 


(of 


taUa  aa. 


>    -A 


Chief  Honchnp  ga^e  the  following  tribal  and  place  nanea  of 


the  Hiaeoant 


^t^JT^ 


^■?  '^f 


Ch«h-p«hHiuM-'iyj 


StHtiah-kah  ■>■ '  ay. 


0-no-otaoHBab-aut«>«7; 


p«oplo  in  ih»  Polsoa  ar«a 
llvvd  at  th«  Junction  of  th« 
Aatidcan  and  Saeraamto  RiTora* 
Thoir  ImgoAca  is  aiidUr  to  Mia- 
sa-4iaa  but  ia  acaawhat  diffarant* 
naM  of  tha  plaoa  and  paopla  at 
Gold  Hill  on  tha  Antriean  SlTor* 
taam  of  HonefaqpU  plaoa  and  band 
batwaan  tha  Berth  and  Kiddla  Porki 
of  tha  Aatrieaa  RiTor. 
plaoa  and  paopla  at  Nod  Springs 
or  Eldorado^  waat  of  Plaearrilla* 


Hunchup'a  roundhousa  haa  a  diaastar  of  about  45  feet. 
Thara  ia  no  canter  poat.  A  firahola  in  tha  oantar  of  tha  roof 

MA 

Bsaaurad  about  four  feat  aqoara* 

Pour  large  poata  aeparata  tha  interior  into  inner  and  outer 
spacea.  These  poata  are  about  ten  feet  apart  east  to  west,  and 
fifteen  feet  apart  north  to  aouth.  Th«gr  support  four  heaty  horiaoni 
tiJi^bara  on  which  tha  roof  poles  rest.  These  roof  poles  are  fortjr- 
ttf  in  wah€T  and  aeasura  alx  inches  in  dla»ter  at  the  butt  end. 
Each  of  the  forty>-f ite  roof  polea  ia  aupported  at  the  butt  end  bgr 
a  vertical  alab  or  poat  of  heairy  aplit  pine  driren  into  the  groundi 


nail 


directly 


borlaoiiUl  «ro«t  b«aM  b«eanM  th«M  bMM  ar*  rvUtlvvlj  short* 
Bvi  on  th*  Mst  and  woot  oidM  ttio  oonrotponding  boow  aro  too 
long  to  oonfon  to  tfat  rising  roof  polos.  Consoqusntlj  tho  roof 
polss  root  on  s  sorits  of  a  deson  short  blooks  wfaioh  aro  th«i- 
0slt«s  supportsd  by  ths  horisontal  boaas  and  Isan  ovtvard  to  nsot 


polss*  Hm  larftst 


horisontal 


roof  is  of  split  plus  shakos 


A  eooldng  hols  in  ths  ground  unlsr  a  nsighboring  oak  is 
twsntr-tMO  inekss  in  diaastsr,  about  a  foot  dssp,  and  half  full 
of  «Mll  stonsSf  tuo  to  thrss  inchss  in  diaiiwtsr.  A  gUbolar  stons 
■srtsr  and  a  bsdroek  aortar  in  nss  Igr  HanohMp'»  P««P^  *•■  '^^  ^ 


Pl 


Chisf  Bunefaop  disd  on  W.  C.  Shsldon»s  ranch  on  ths  Comobss 
RiTW  nsar  aioagh  Houss  on  ths  night  of  Sunday,  Roraabsr  3»  1907. 
Hs  hsd  no  notiessbls  fsTsr»  and  Shsldon  uas  not  abls  to  toll  idiat 

told  Shsldon  a  fsw  dajs  bsfors  that  hs  thought 


silsd  hl». 


hs  «as  "gons*"  Hs  was  orsr  ssvsntj^fiTS  ysars  old* 


THB  CEREMONIAL  ROUSE  OF  THE  MOEALUMNE 


J 


IbB  following  noUs  wtrt  rvcordod  near  Butna  Vista  Peak« 
AMdor  Conntj,  from  Caaos  CJoautl  OliTar  In  October^  1905* 

Tha  romdhooM  is  eallad  han-na^-boo  and  is  circular, 
about  thirtj  fost  in  diaastar  and  is  aarth  eorsrad,  The  door 
(oo-koo-grah)  fscas  aast  and  oonsists  of  a  narrow  antranca  with 
staps  laading  down  froa  tha  aorfaea.  Tha  roof  of  tha  antranca 
paasaga  is  praetieallj  on  tha  laval  with  tha  oataida  grouxKl  sur- 
faea  and  ona  aost  stoop  orar  to  antar.  The  floor  is  natural  earth 


sank  about  four  feet  below  the  surface  level 


). 


% 


Foor  rows  of  short  posts  (tol-la)  which  are  notched  at 
the  top  support  the  nidn  rafters,  (chow-wik)  which  in  turn  are 

m 

covered  by  sMdler  pales  (lo-lah-pah)  laid  at  right  angles,  brush 
(sMiteh-ab-pah)  and  earth*  The  brush  is  held  down  by  long  sticks 
(■nk-kee).  The  earth  roof  is  called  yuk-kafap.  The  two  inner  rows 
of  supports  each  have  six  posts|  the  two  outer  rows  each  have  four 
posts,  and  there  are  on  each  sida  against  tha  outer  wall  two  short 
posts  comaeted  to  each  other  with  a  beaa*  The  four  oiddle  poets 
are  the  Urfest  aai  rise  nine  feet,  eight  inches  above  the  floor* 
The  earth  wall  is  about  four  feet  high*  The  rectangular  SM>kshole 
(ki9«-poo)  is  in  the  center  directly  over  the  fireplace  (wuk-ke)  •  The 
dram  (too-aah)  is  a  wooden  plank  sixty  inchea  long  and  twenty- 
sevwi  inches  wide,  eat  over  a  pit  dug  in  the  floor* 


hollow 


i»^ 


^ 1 


»«t  iMlg  is  US«d  bf   \ 

eallad  ■nt-tah-tah, 
Lth  a  doth  attached, 


haat  fwa  the  f  l3Pt  Into  all  parts  of  the  hoase.    The  drui«er  la 
called  too-aah-pehi  the  singer,  hn-to-lco)  the  aen  and  waen  dancera. 


laHook* 


open  area  betvoen  the  fireplace  and  the  door  is  called 


hah-<Nah-nah$  the  open  area  between  the  dnm  and  the  fireplace 


is  called  «al-l 


e» 


Herriamta  brief 
La  folloMSt 


J  » 


Septesjber  30,  1905 .—In  early  evening  had  pjr  drlTtr  leave 
jidian  hoM  of  old  Cams  GUTer'at  the  foot  of  Busna  Vista 


sooth  aide  of  Jackson  Valley,  with  instructions 


call  for 
at  Ions* 


■oming  to  take 


oomlng 


the 


Old  "Casus"  is  one  of  vSTtrnt  living  Mckalume  Indians* 
»  is  a  good  type  of  Hesenon,  originally  fro*  Gold  Hill  oi 
I  Rirei^-only  a  few  alles  north  of  Placerrille.    The  old 
CMtts  was  the  old  Ibkaluane  Rancfaeria  on  the  bottoaland 


sboot  one  and  a  quarter 


town  of  Lodceford, 


The  wife  f o 


naasd 


whom  she  had  six  children.  She  has  also  had  six  by  Casus, 


twilTt  in  All*  H«r  ywng^Btg   a  flrl  of  nin«»  dlsd  «  f«w  m«ks 
ago  and  tha  poor  notharU  haart  la  brokan*  J^  haa  "throim  nngr" 
(doabtlaaa  bumad)  a  lot  of  Indian  baads  and  other  artielas^ 
and  haa  tha  llttla  girl*  a  doll  altting  v^  on  a  box  wtaara  it  harrowa 


har  f aalinga  oonatantlj* 


-u.» 


Sunday^  Ootobar  1*  Spwit  th»  entira  day  and  night  at  tha 
Indian  eamp  talking  %rith  eld  "Caauif  and  hia  wifa.  Ciot  a  good 

yoeabulary  trom  tha  old  aan  and  a  f  Ina  list  of  naaaf  of  aniaala 

'.»a«<<  +'* 
and  planta— In  tha  Mokaluana  languaga* 

In  amlnga  got  him  to  tall  na  tha  story  of  tha  origin  of 

tha  Indiana  in  thla  ooimtrx*  Qjr  a  Tsiy  dia  f  Iralii^  and  hj 

writins  aa  faat  aa  X  poaalbly  eonld  I  sot  tha  irtK>la  thing  dom. 


and  find  it  fllla  twantj^ona  pagaa.  It  la  a  good  story  and  a  now 
ona  to  aa«  Wa  i«»ra  both  aigjity  tirad  whan  ha  got  through* 

Hs  has  oha  of  tha  old  typa  of  aarth  eoTarsd  partly  a«ilnii< 
in  ths  gronnd  oartnonial  honaas  oloaa  to  his  houaa*  Ha  gava  m 
tha  naas  of  tha  diffarsnt  parta  today  and  told  aa  about  aoam  of 
tha  axMroiaaa.  But  tha  day  and  arsning  vara  both  too  short*  I*d 
lika  to  apand  a  waak  with  tham*  Hs  gars  na  alao  tha  naasa  of  son 


stars 


raal  naiw  ia  LanHaa-^wis-tah.    His  wlfa*a  naas  la 


V 


m^^^ 


Ho-mik 


English  num  is  AaandA 


■^yi'J  9L^9    ^f 


■  x: 


#^... 


IsATing 


^MA  ,Jm    ^B  A^ 


Indian  ranehariaa.  a  good 


wild  tobaeoo  grows  about  tha  plaea  (Slootiana 


*  « 


NORTHERN  MEWUK  ROUNDHOUSE  AT  HACRANA  RANCHERIA 
NEAR  RAILROAD  PUT«  CALAVERAS  OOUNTI  j^ 


Th«  houM  it  round  and  stands  on  top  of  a  low  knoll* 
Tho  Bain  door  facos  naarlj  northoaat,  I  teliivs  this  orUntatioi 
was  das  to  an  •nor,   sines  eustonarilj  ths  door  f  aess  norths  and 
ssTsral  Indians  nitli  whom  1  spoks  about  it  thou^t  in  faot  that 
ths  door  did  facs  dus  north*  Ths  second  door  is  at  ths  opposits 
sids  of  ths  straoturs  facing  sootfawsst  and  is  cXossd  during 
e«r«Boniss.  Ths  stxtsrior  walls  f om  a  twslTS  sidsd  polrgon  sboul 


forty  fsst  in  diamstsr* 


A# 


k*^  ^Jt^tH 


walls  consist  of  twslvs  upri^ 


squallj  around  ths  psriastsr, 


oonnsotsd  hgr  two  horisontal  rows  of  psslsd  polss^  ths  lowsst 


circuit  iBsasuring  f iftssn 
bsing  sixbT- 


ths  tops  of  ths  Tsrtical  posts*  Ths  horisontal  polss  lis  in 


upri^s*  Ths  vsrtieal 


nailsd 


Arrangsd  In  a  squars  In  ths  csntsr  ars  four  tall  osntsrposts 


K#» 


with  four  lATfSf  swothy  psslsd  horisontal  bseas  Ulxi  from  ths  t< 
of  ons  to  ths  othsr  to  fons  a  squaro*  Bssting  on  ths  comsrs  of 
this  squars  ars  ths  snds  of  four  curtsd  or  bowsd  polss  upon  whicl 

« 

ths  aid-point  of  ths  radiating  roof  raftsrs  rsst*  Ths  cunrs  is 
supported  by  two  blocks  sst  undsr  sach  of  ths  four  bowsd  bsans* 
firsplacs  is  in  ths  csntsr  of  ths  floor  squldistant  froa  ths  fou: 


o«nt«r  posts  Amjuif 


»up 


Ths  roof  rsfUrs  nm^mr  tmntT^f oar,  half  bslng  long 


and  half  short  (short  rftftsrs  not  shoim 
raftsrs  rsst  on  ths  upright  wall  posts. 


long 


long 


raftsrs  ar«  sbortsr  onss  which  rsst  upon  ths  sqoars  supsrstraeturs 


ralssd  on  top  of  ths  four  esntsiposts,  and  on  ths  nppwwist 
horisontal  pols  which  tiss  ths  ropss  of  ths  short  8id*-^ri^s 
togsthsr*  Ths  long  raftsrs  ars  cut  so  that  a  eirealar  smokshols 
about  thrss  f s«t  in  disMtsr  is  Isft  at  ths  point  whsrs  ths7  eon- 
Tsrgs,  and  thagr  ars  hsrs  lashsd  to  a  circular  hoop.  On  ths 
rafUrs  and  at  right  anglss  to  thm  ars  nailsd  f iftssn  coursss  of 
shsathing  boards  upon  which  ars  nailsd  ths  split  roof  shakss*  Thi 

4 

raftsrs  OTsrhang  ths  ontsr  wall  about  six  inchss. 

Ths  floor  is  Isvsl  with  ths  ontsids  ground  surfaes  (i*s.» 
not  svnksn)  and  is  thidOj  oorsrsd  with  Arssh  grssn  nssdlss 
Pinus  pondsross  in  antidLpaticn  of  ths  esrsaongr  shortlj  to  bs  hsld 

Ths  f ootdruB,  a  rsetangolar  xOank  two  fast  wids  and  ssrsn 
fsst  long  is  plaesd  cmr  a  hols  four  fsst  dssp  situatsd  bstwssn  th( 
outsr  wall  and  ths  csntsrpost  sqoars 

Ths  singsr^  nDO-ls-psh^  stands  in  front  of  ths  plank  dnoi. 


»• 


Ths  druansr,  too-anp-psh«  boats  tias  by  dancing  with  bars  fsst 
on  ths  plank*  An  old  aan  said  that  a  hollow  log  nakss  a  bsttsr 
druB.  and  that  thsrs  ussd  to  bs  ons  in  ths  oldsr  csrsoonial  houss 


<•  A 


stood  f  arthsr 


narksd  bj  a  pit. 


5ji  Mt 


outvaru 


MSWUK  RODNDHOUSK  AT  WEST  POINT,  CALATBRAS  CCUHTT 


.t"^  ar>f^T-r>   «■♦*«' 


6^  !l#  • 


The  old  e«r«BoniAl  houM,  now  fallan  In,  was  «xplain6d  to 
10  old  dilof,  •»Eph.'»  Tho  roundhouso  It  called  hang-«,  and 
;1]MS  waa  an  aartb-corarad  hooaa.    Tha  doon«y  ahould^aca 


irvm  and  aotrth*    Tha  fallowing 


vera  glTin  by 


Eph  for  parta  of  tha  hang-a  and  for  the  paopla  eomaetad 

dancaa* 


^  ■• 


-10 


0-Ut-tah, 
0-lat-tum, 
St-^faut, 


Wok-^ta, 


•^    h 


T90-fltfkh 


»»i 


^„i^  h 


&-lah^ 


.„.t^  r       VY 


w— i^ 


tV-^L-Vr  >     ^- 


aVi 


tha  doorwigr 

tha  doorway  and  of  tha  booaa 

tha  oppoaita  or  drat  and 

tha  f Iraplaea  in  tha  eantar  of  tha 

aquara  f onMd  hgr  tha  four  oantarpoata 

tha  dru«,  a  plank  7  ty  2  f aat 

a  four  foot  daap  hole  tmdar  the  drua 

plank 


Moo*la-peh, 


Too-flBqM;>ahj 


SuMpop-^ 


rar  idio  standa  in  ftront 


tha  druB  plank 

the  "ill  iiiiim  "  or  aan  who  baata  tine 
with  hia  feat  oc  the  drtm  plank  in 
keeping  tiM  with  the  singer 
the  leader  of  the  danea 


.ta^^ 


and 


,  and  there  aaj  ba 


painted  and  wear  baada 


ehaaka.  In  aoat  daneaa 


peraon,  aala  and  f«Mla,  waara  in  hla  back  hair 


outvtfd 


/ 


/ 


j»    -a 


m  f  »»Uii«l  to  A  alKMiar  sUck  which  1«  ttuck 

Ite  l«ad«r  of  tha  daneo  is  •laborately  on 
drMS  or  suit,  co^priMd  of  a  hwwldroBa  and  akirt 


•laborataljr  paintod 


hoaddrvas  ia  i^lnly  of  rad  oaloptaa  tail 


Chiaf  ib^  ia  tha  atngar 


faathar  aoit  and  keapa  it  in  a  bag  hung 


hi^  in  a  pine  traa  naar  caap 


for  $50.00 • 


the 


99. 


Ttamra  ara  a  nmbar  of  c 
1^1a-la  kol-Ia^-ahy 
Ko-Qok-ko-k6I-la-ah« 
Mai  ne-al»-«  kol-la-ah, 

» 

KuMiixkHM  kol-la-ah^ 
O-lab-ko  ko-la-ah, 
Soo-lak-ko  ko-]>-ah. 


w       f. 


X 


the  Acorn  Dance 
t.h«  War  Dance 


the  Tallow  Jacket  Dance 

the  Singing  Oanea 

the  Horth  People 'a  Dance 


)  ^c-i^pr^. 


Hi  ^vi   ^ 


{  iji  iw 


>«li    C^    i|Mf« 


XM 


>H*. 


^«^  cnoit 


4  <^  ^«. 


.1.  c^  «    ^     A. 


At  Um 


'(nerttket^/  end  at  u««  »<'»«*-<^^*^  l«*  ^hi» 


lavge,  a)»llaw  deprtaaisii  naw^  'i  -^  "--  aangr  •-^*'«.  «"*^  a»  a  >!»»'"U1 


plaae  t( 


VA^ 


^»>4taiia«     ^*  waa        ♦  •  ^wfe  r*n-*wrtQiai  i*<^*»# 


iw'fc 


tlMit  wac  ,JOf  a^ 


Xt 


•^  »T1    «»*r««*!VoM*l 


i 


THE  MB-WQK  CSRBMONIAL  HOUSB  AT  00-POO*-3AN-I1£ 


cwMn 


^ 


m   A 


On  ont  of  th«  larg«  proaantorie8  jutting  out  into  thm 


rX-a 


Tall«7  at  tho  bts«  of  Buitna  Tistm  Butte^  Amador  County^  is  an 
andtnt  Ht-wik  Indian  settltawnt^  or  at  l«Mt  all  that  rvaalns  of 
a  oneo  largt  and  prosporoat  viUago,  Tharo  ara  now  ooljr  two 
hotuias  and  an  old  aarU^Kscvarod  eartoonlal  hoaaa  lika  tha  ona  I 
dasorlbad  at  Cortana  Craak^  bat  amalltr  and  lowar«  Thia  ona 
haa  only  ona  antranea,  and  it  faeaa  aast  and  la  rarj  low*  Iba 
ground  insida  la  aocoaTatad  two  or  throa  feat  balow  tha  ganaral 
loTol^  aa  nmial*  Iha  grotoid  plan  la  oral  and  tha  roof  of  aarth- 
covarad  branchaa  la  auppoi'tad  by  atrong  poata  and  eoraiaetlng  tijabara 

I 

Ttm  top  of  aaeh  post  is  dssply  and  sqoarely  notched  to  rscsiTS  ths 
eonnaetlng  roof  tiabars* 

At  tha  waat  and  la  a  long  box,  aunk  f  luah  with  tha  ground 
and  plaead  tranararsalT'  to  tha  axla  of  tha  building*  Zta  top  ia 
a  alngla  thick  board*  Tha  old  aan  told  nt  that  thia  ia  a  dnaa 
on  which  aona  paraon  baata  with  tha  f  aat  during  tha  earaaoniaa* 

■ 

So  oaTa  a  hollow  lo<  ia  battar.  and  thav  uaad  to  hava  ona  In 


oarMonial  houaa  lAidi  atood  farthar 


which  atill 


Ina* 


At  the  eoctrana  (northern)  ant  of  tha  proaontory  ia  thia 
larga^  ahallow  dapraaalon  now^  and  for  aany  yaara,  uaad  aa  a  burial 
place  bgr  thaae  Indiana.  It  waa  once  a  huge  eareaonlal  houaa,  but 
that  waa  lonx  a«o*  ^t  waa  uaad  for  all  earaaonial  purpoaea  m 


InfonNust  Mid,    Hot  only  tho  aoarnlng  cTWwiny  (tho  "big  ciy"  m 
it  is  leeallj  known  uong  tho  wIdtM)  but  aIm  foMts  and  daneos 
took  pUeo  hor*.    Oaring  danoM  tli»  danoars  ■■■■Mod  at  the  far 
and  naar  tha  dnai  and  startad  oat  f  roa  and  roturnad  to  this  plaea. 


>nA 


•» 


w«» 


THB  I08BMI1B  MMJK  BOUKOHODSB 


rtm  rovndhooM  (iMar^)  ^»*  '<>«r  posts,  out  doonaj  idddi 
north  aoi  is  ssriheorsrsd.    Ihs  swkshdis  (ksh-po)  is  dlrsetly 
Sfvsr  ths  esnisr  firsplses.    Dm  roof  is  esllsd 


No  dsisils  of  ths 


bsXi  in  ths  hooss  srs  rsoordsd 


tg^  HsnnsB  uiiyuuu 


tooi-^toot-i)s, 


ksb-liar^j 


tsndnelAgissl  noUs  as  follsMSt 

hsad  4anesr 
osllsr 

■sis  snd  f  SBsls  dsnosrs 
singsrs 


id-ys» 


hoo-lip-psh, 
ksb-tsb-tsh,  sod 
tsL^LSHish 


flieksr  hssdband  mm  bj 


both 


md 


ploMid  rods  bsld  In  hmt 


boos  iihlstiss 


sXdsr  wood  olsppsr  sticks 
rsttls 


of  "sfy"  (■awning  esrsaanj) 


•••» 


with  pitsh  on  hsir  sal  fses 
to  bUeksn  f  sos  idfth  pitoh  ssd 
ohsreosi 

ths  "Msh"  osiWMty  f  oUoslBg  ths 

"ciy«" 


;,' 


A  YOSEMITB  MBWUK  BARK  LQDOE 


Tot«adt«  Itowttk  bark 


lod««  (oo-MOO-oha)  va«  aad*  in  1910*  Tta  main  poUs  (pin*  tap. 
lings)  ar«  Mt  up  with  thtir  tops  inelinsd  inward.  S«t  oppotitsly 
ar«  tM  f orksd  pOlM  (A.B)  with  a  poXa  laid  and  laahad  in  tha  forki 


which 


inlng  aigfat  uprights 


door  is  formd  bj  lashing  a  short  polo  (D)  to  two  of  tha  uprighU 
Ths  strueturs  is  aboot  tan  foot  hi^  and  is  covorod  with  largo 
lull  lingth  piooss  of  oodar  bark.  A  photograph  of  this  lodso  was 


taksn  by  Nsirisa  and  is  shoim 


co^Mursd 


^iiMt  U  alBOit  eortainly  an  sarlisr  photograph  laboUod  "Majolla, 
losoadtOf  Pisks"  which  aaj  asaa  aahsla  (woaan)  in  Xoaaaito,  Pisko 
boing  tho  photographsr.  Tho  conical  baiHc  houss  in  ths  Pisko  phot< 


lades  tho  crossbar  foaturs  of  tho  door* 


1   2Jf 


At 


.)■■• 


ijitgt  botw^«iM  <ifeo  pto>*«« 


bav 


ha  4oorMitf    i.mi^o  is  t  piX»  of  ttooss  rss^  i      a  bv« 


f«T^  Md  o*. 


tft-  *■ 


a 


•  jiml^        n^'^*,^    ?Vv^  IiwiiMi  ^qjr 


PttJ**^ 


tc^.  .  m§ 


tiM  ^.  «h«i  tm,..uL^  gionk^^^     '''^^^T  jaitti^ 


§mmA  t±9m  Itn  tJhft  ^liH^rrl  ftr^a 


r'ftut  ai 


i#^1t^ 


ilttsMc^f.^ 


».•"«? 


i»f#faM 


pOOTI    f^Mti   ftfiB     i 


#   »M.ra«..f  .       .    V^ 
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-  GHO-S-NIM-iaS  SWEATHOUSE 


Kmt  Kings  RiT«r  and  on  the  land  of  the  prind^pal  oan^  Ponj 


large  earth  eoTered  neat  house  called 


It 


tjrpe 


Fresno  eountj  south  to  Bakemfisld— Kern  River*  It  Is  actuall7  for 
sweating  and  not  for  eereaonials.  It  is  broader  than  long,  and  the 


twenty 


direetljr 


entranee*  Ihe  ground  inside  is  eaccavated  perhaps  three  feet  below 
the  general  level*  The  house  is  hish  enough  to  enable  one  to  walk 
about  Inside  without  stooping,  Ihe  sides  and  roof  ar«  of  slanting 
tiobers  which  rfst  on  ths  ground  and  slope  up  to  the  niddle  ridge- 
pole—a  stout  log  perhaps  elgjit  or  nine  feet  In  length  supported  on 
two  large  posts^  f exceed  at  ths  top*  The  whole  hut  is  covered 
with  earth  except  along  the  ridgepole,  where  saall  irregular  open- 
ings between  the  poles  allow  the  smoke  to  escape*  On  each  side  of 


readj 


considerable 


Pul*low-oo  told  as  Wmj  use  it  yAmx  feeling  poorly*  Thej  build  a 
good  fire  In  the  fireplace  in  fkxmt  and  sit  behind  it  till  sweating 
profusely >  and  then  run  and  juap  into  the  river  (Kings  River) 
which  is  only  a  few  rods  away* 
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SWEATHOUSE  OF  THE  PIT  RITER  TBIBSS 
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^  W6.J.   <^  ^Ja 


mmski^ 


..^M. 


ftaatwork  of  willow  qproats  ovtr  a  f lr«plac«  of  rocks  and 
aoirorodl  with  a  blaakot  or  canras^  was  no*:  uaod  in  the  Pit  Rirer 
eountrj  in  oarlj  dayat  Oar  peopla  copied  it  ft^)m'^  Pinte  on 
tha  aaat  about  thirty  or  forty  yaara  ago»  It  is  now  used  bgr  al] 


cur  tribaSft 


V 


Tha  swaathousa  fraM  ahown  in  pl« 


ia  tv^^\Si 


At-wiuBHM  tribe}  the  photograph  was  taken  in  October^  1925* 
(other  eKaaq)les  of  the  saiae  kind  of  steaa  sweathouse 


frane  are  shown  in  pl« 


from  the  Northern  Piute  of  Walker 


*  <* 


Lakd^  Nevada  and  the  Northern  Wintoon«  Ed*) 
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CEREMONIAL 


eerenonlal 


1« 


fropi  the  Modesse  of  Big  Bend  to  the  Hannnah-we  of  the  Valley  of 
South  Fork  of  Pit  River^  inclusive,  differs  narkedly  fro 


corresponding 


jft" 


It  is  a  loir.K]aned,  broadly  oval  or  sonswhat  snowehoe-shap 
« 
structure  in  ground  outline.  It  narrows  slightly  toward  the  fron 

varies  in  sise  according'to' needs.  The  breadth  is  usually  three- 

quarUrs  of  the  length.  The  low  fjront  looks  south  in  the  Modesse 

house,  east  in  th«^-ju-Bah-we  and  Ram-oah-we  houses.  The  rear  «i 


and 


a- too)  is  higher  and  more  broadly  rounded. 

The  ground  inside  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet 
by  the  Modesse  and  three  or  four  feet  \sj  the  A-Ju-«ahwe,  Seen  from  the 
outside  the  building  is  rather  low  in  conparison  with  its  length  and  ' 
breadth,  for  it  Bust  be  apparent  that  while  the  stout  centerpost  is  ten 
or  twelve  fleet  high,  one  floor  fron  which  it  rises  is  sunken  three  or 


A   M, 


■ore  flMt  below  the  surrounding  surfaee  level,  thus  reducing  its  heii 

as  viewed  ft-oK  the  outside  to  only  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  sonetines 
less.       JM*  . 


»v 


centerpost 


tabids  well  toward 


For  ftorther  identification  of  Pit  River  groups,  see  Merria«»a 
■onograph  The  CUssiflcation  and  Distribution  of  the  Pit  River  Indian 
Tribes  of  CaUfornia,  Srithsonian  MiscV  Coll.  Ho.  287«f,  78:1-52,  1926. 
Washington. 
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front).  It  is  a  ooabinatian  of  post  and  laddor.  The  post  itsolf  is 
oallsd  tah-to-pi-OHM  (slurred,  to-pi-wu«-«e) .  The  attached  cross  bars 


for  the  ladder,  lo-pi-e. 


•  ns> 


(dat-doot-si-ke)  slant  up  from 


oenterpost  and  support 


rafters  or  strint^rs 
There  is  between  thei 


interspao< 


of  the  oenterpest;  this  spaee  narrows  anteriorly. 


\>!*r 


t-'-v- 


Theee  two  long  stringers  (law.woot.se)  slope  downward  from  the 
eross  rafters  to  the  low  Anont  opening*  irtvsre  they  rest  oa  a  eiross  beat 
called  de>lah.tet-si.  This  latter  beam  is  three  or  four  feet  in  lengt! 
and  about  three  feet  abore  the  lerel  of  the  ground.  Below  this  is  an 
opening  for  ventilation  which  can  be  closed  when  need  be  by  a  large 
basket.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  crawl  through  this  hole,  and  it  is 
used  by  the  aged,  infim  and  children.  But  the  usual  entrance  is  the 
anokehole  on  top  of  the  roof,  imediately  in  front  of  the  oenteipost, 


.94  df 


directly  over  the  fireplace.  .,, 

The  roof  consists  of  three  layers:  (1 

.t  tree  trunks.  Those  at  the  rear  rest  on 

ig  the  sides  rest  on  the  long  stringers.  (; 

iches  and  barush.  (3)  k  deep  laorer  of  earth.  .  , 

"^   *  =^^-      «ppe&r  :<>  CN» 

i4l«;ie  in  The  entranoe  (ah^pit)  is  co  the  roof  imntdiately  in  front  of  the 
centerpost  and  dirsotly  over  the  fireplaoe  (Uw-yeet) .  It  is  about  three 
feet  in  width  (liaited  by  the  spaoe  between  the  long  raftera)  and  three 
or  four  feet  in  length  anteroposteriorly. 

Theft  ^B  DO  d'tn  or  drum  log,  which  is  a  atriking  difference  fron 
the  usual  type  of  California  oerenonial  house. 


r-^f 


roundhouBe 


proper 


-r  £ 


HuB^h-n*  of  South  Fork  Pit  Rlyer.  According  to  the  Fall  !liv«r 


--j«-«m-i«  ana  the  likely  Valley  H«»HMii.im.  ther«  we  no  l»porUnt 
difference  in  construction  within  this  area;  Ut  the  Modesse  ofThe 
densely  forested  region  of  Big  Bend  describe  sereral  differences  which 

-  _   .   __       a 

seea  to  be  of  considerable  inportanee . 


IBwS.Itw 
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r.  j* 


tlnber 


4m 


from  the  oenterpoet  to  the  ground 


of  the  structure.  This  appears  to  be  Uoklng  in  the  other  tribes. 
(See  Fig.   ) 

The  second  noteworthy  difference  is  that  a  flat  rock  is  placed  on 
the  roof  next  to  the  entrance  hole.  " 

The  Modesse  describe  their  house  as  being  exoaYated  a  foot  or 
ooeper  than  is  usual  anons  the  oth«r  Pit.  RAvm^  ♦•^k*.   t«-*^«j  ^* 


two 


:t.nding 


r*.. 


distance  inside,  thus  learing  a  broad  shelf  for  the  on-lookers. 

The  Modesse  structure  rests  on  a  log  base,  possibly  two'or  three"^ 
logs  high,  iihile  the  structures  of  the  other  tribes  appear  to  rest  directly 


ground 


bO 


The  roof  poles  in  the  Modesse  house  are  split.  They  appear  to  be 
nhole  in  other  Pit  Rlyer  oeroaonlal  houses.  In  the  Modesse  Ahs^hoo-^  we 
find  that  the  two  long  stringers  are  not  In  the  sane  plane,  one  bein^' 


•jUHMh< 


'  a-.  -J' 


Haa-uh 


k  nuaber  of  interesting  details  conoeming  the  building  of  the 


ModesM  roundhouM  in  tht  •arly  dMjs  wtre  glv«n  m»  by  Is^t  Woiehe, 
speaker  of  the  tribe  •  The  labor  of  ocmetruotion  began  in  the  spring 
and  was  not  ooapleted  until  fall.  Twenty-five  nen  ivere  detailed  to  fell 
the  trees «  vhich  was  a  rery  tedious  prooess  as  they  had  to  be  cut  by  aeans 
of  elk  horn  ohisels*  Sixty  nen  were  engaged  in  the  building:  twenty  cut 
and  8|l>lit  the  tinbers}  another  twenty  carried  the  timbers  to  the  site; 
twenty  dug  the  excaration^  carrying  the  earth  avay  in  baskets  •  Through-* 
out  the  entire  tine  of  building  a  hundred  nen  were  occupied  in  hunting 
and  fishing  to  secure  food  for  the  workers »  and  fifty  wmen  were  occupied 


i^^i 


in  preparing  and  cooking  acorn  nush  and  other  foods  •  According  to  this^ 
one  hundred  and  eighty-*five  nen  were  e^)loyed  in  chopping  t  buildingt  and 
hunting  9  and  fifty  wonen  in  preparing  the  food«^ 

The  centerpost  of  the  Modesse  cerenonial  house  was  a  tree  trunk 
of  black  oak  or  incense  cedar^  2  feet  or  nore  in  dianeter  and  fourteen  or 

fifteen  feet  in  length  •  It  was  set  four  or  five  feet  into  the  ground  so 

CD 
that  the  exposed  part  stood  up  ten  feet  fron  the  floor  of  the  exeavation* 


^  n 

The  snail  front  opening  was  not  more   iJian  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
dianeter.  In  addition  to  its  ftinction  as  air  intake  or  rentilator  it  was 
used  as  an  entrance  Xjy  the  old  feeble  and  also  by  the  younger  childrwi,  who 
were  not  strong  wiough  to  clinb  up  to  the  nain  doorway^  the  smcke  hole  in 

o  ^ 

The  two  stringers  in  the  Hodesse  ceremonial  house  were  about  thirty 


the  roof* 


I  i 


feet  long*  The  breadth  of  the  building  was  approxlnately  forty  feet*  Its 


posterior  part  was  two  or  three  feet  longer  than  that  of  the  Han  nah  ne  struc- 
ture* This  would  nake  the  total  length  of  the  Kodesse  strusture  fifty-five  or 


fifty-six  feet. 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.    It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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Commiinity  Houses,  Cereaonial  Houses  and  Sweat  Houses 

of  the  lokiah  Pomo 


The  large  cerenonial  houses  were  called  S(hah-ne;  the 
sweat  houses 9  ^o  shah-ne.  They  were  similar  in  many  respects* 
Both  were  circular  and  domed;  both  were  ezcayated  to  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  feet;  both  had  a  single  doorway,  a  large  center 
pole,  and  a  fire  between  the  center  pole  and  the  door*  The 
roofs  of  both  were  supported  by  either  six  or  eight  posts 
(Informant  not  sure  which)  and  were  coTered  with  brush  over- 
spread with  earth. 


ei 


Ceremonial  Houses 


The  ceremonial  houses  were  very  large — about  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  in  diameter— big  enou^  to  hold  several  hundred 
people*  In  addition  to  the  doorway  and  smoke  hole  they  had 
small  openings  around  the  sides  for  ventilation*  The  door, 
if  informant  remembers  correctly,  was  on  the  south  side*  The 
hollow  drum-log  was  suspended  over  an  excavation  by  means  of 
stout  buckskin  ropes  from  four  posts  so  that  no  part  of  it 
touched  the  ground*  It  was  near  the  back  side  of  the  house 


opposite  the  doorway* 


ec 


Sweat  Houses 


The  sweat  house,  which  in  most  respects  was  similar  to 
the  ceremonial  house,  was  of  smaller  sise,  though  still  large 
enough  to  accommodate  forty  or  fifty  people  at  a  time*  The 
door  was  on  the  east  or  the  west  side,  informant  thinks 

usually  the  ^^^^•J Disi^^^^ 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  men  to  go  to  these  houses  twice 
a  day,  morning  and  evening*  Bach  man  carried  a  log  or  an  armful 
of  sticks  for  the  fire,  which  was  of  large  size*  The  heaft  soon 
became  t^xj   intense*  When  t]p«  men  had  stood  it  as  long  as  they 
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could,  they  ran  out,  lay  on  the  ground  a  while  to  cool  off,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  river. 

The  aen  were  divided  in  two  parties  or  sides— one  on  the 
north,  the  other  on  the  south.  This  division  is  hereditary,  not 
optional,  and  is  of  deep  significance,  suggesting  the  curious 
division  of  the  southern  Hswuk  into  siailar  sides  (described  in 
■y  article  «i  Indian  Village  and  Caap  Sites  in  Yoseiate  Yalley/ 

Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  Vol.  10,  pp.-  203,204,  191U 

While  the  aen  are  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  heat  of  the 
sweathouse,  a  «an  from  each  side,  provided  with  a  pole  to  chich 
is  attached  a  deer  skin  or  blemket,  steps  to  tte  other  side  and 
fans  the  heat  against  his  opponents,  the  effort  being  to  sake 
the  place  so  hot  that  it  can  not  be  endured.  When  any  person 
who  can  statnd  it  no  longer  runs  out,  his  side  is  declared 
Tanquishedy  the  other  side  the  winners  • 

Woaen  did  not  go  to  the  sweat  houses • 


CoBmunity  Houses^ 
The  old-time  houses  of  the  Yokias  were  oircular  and  stood 

A  A 

on  top  of  the  ground^  the  groxxnd  not  ezcayated.  They  were  made 
of  long  willow  sticks  thatched  with  straw.  The  sticks  were  set 

in  the  ground  with  the  tops  incurved  so  as  to  fora  a  large 
domed  Structure ,  with  a  large  opening  in  the  center  which  was  not 
roofed  over« 

The  houses  were  large,  some  of  them  forty  to  fifty  feet  in 
diameter.  A  number  of  families,  usually  relatiYes,  occupied  the 

house.  Prom  seven  to  twelve  families  usually  lived  in  each 
house.  Each  family  had  a  small  fire  for  individual  cooking,  and 
each  had  an  entrance  of  its  own  leading  out  of  doors.. 

The  large  circular  area  in  the  center  was  used  for  community 
cooking,  as  for  making  acorn  mush  and  bread  and  roasting  meat. 

The  acorn  mush  was  cooked  in  baskets  by  means  of  hot  stones  in 
the  usual  manner;  the  acorn  bread  was  baked  in  ground  ovens, 
the  meal  or  flour  having  been  mixed  with  red  clay  water  to  give 

it  flavor  and  color.   (A  few  years  ago  one  of  these  community 
houses  was  still  standing  at  Sha-nel  (Hopland).  ) 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 


preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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The  l^rge  ceremonial  houses  were  celled  3hflh-ne ;  the  sweet 


/  -.  y 


houses,  Ho  ghp.h-ne.  They  were  similar  in  many  respects.  Both 


were  circulsr  and  domed;  both  were  excavated  to  a  depth  of  3  or 
4  feet;  "both  hed  a  single  doorway,  a  large  center  pole,  and  a 
fire  between  the  center  pole  and  the  door.  The  roofs  of  both 


we 


re  supported  by  either  6  or  8  posts  (informant  not  sure  which) 


and  were  covered  with  brush  overspread  with  earth. 


t 


Ceremonial  Houses 


The  ceremonial  houses  were  very  large — about  60  or  70  feet 
in  diameter — big  enough  to  hold  several  hundred  people.  In  ad- 
dition  to  the  doorway  i.nd  smoke  hole  they  had  small  openings 
around  the  sides  for  ventilation.  The  door,  if  informant  remem- 
bers  correctly,  was  on  the  south  side.  The  hollow  drum-log  was 
suspended  over  an  excavation  by  means  of  stout  buckskin  ropes 
from  4  posts  so  that  no  part  of  it  touched  the  ground.  It  was 
near  the  back  side  of  the  house  opposite  the  doorway. 


1>_ 
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Sweat  Houses 


The  sweet  house,  which  in  most  respects  wes  similar  to  the 
ceremoniel  hou*^ ,  was  of  smaller  size,   though  still  large  enoif.h 
to  accommodate  40  or  50  people  at  a  time.     The  door  wes  on  the 
east  or  the  went  side,   informant  thinks  usually  the  east. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  men  to  go   to  these  hoiees  twice 
a  day,  morning  and  evening.     Each  man  ci  rried  a  log  or  an  arm- 
ful of  sticks  for  the  fire,  which  was  of  IjTge   size.     The  heat 


soon  became  very  intense.     When  the  men  had  stood  it  v.8  long  s 


4-. 
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they/ could,   they  ran  out,   lay 


on 


lioHkSldL 


the  ground  awhile  to  cool  off, and 
then  plunged  into  the  river. 


The  men  ^ere  divided  in  2 


parties  or  sides— one  on  the  nprth , 
the  other  on  the  aauik.     This  di- 


vision is  hereditary,  not  optional, 
and  is  of  deep  significance,   sug- 


r<kviC'-t 
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gesting  the  curioufl  division  of  the 


•m^ 
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southorn  Mewuk  into  similar  sides  (described  in  my  article  on 
Indian  Village  and  Camp  Sites  in  Yosemite  Valley  published  in 
the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  Vol,  XO,  pp.  203-204,  1917. 

Vi'hile  the  men  are  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  heat  of  the 
sweat  )iOuse,  a  man  from  o?5ch  side,  provided  mth  a  pole  to  which 


is  attached  a  deer  skin  or  blanket,  steps   to   the  other  side  and 
fans  the  heat  against  his  opponents,  the  effort  being  to  make 
the  place  so  hot  that  it  can  not  be   endured,     ftben  any  person 
who  can  stand  it. no  longer  runs  out,  his  side  is   declared  van- 
quished, the  other  side  the  winners.  . 
Women  did  not  go  to   tlie  sweat  houses. 
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ItO-Kl-AH  COMMUNITY  H0USK3.  CALLED  CdAH 

The  old-time  houses  of  the  Yokias  were  circular  and  s^^ol 
on  top  of  the  ground,  the  ground  not  excavated.     They 
were  mode  of  long  willow  sticks  thatched  with  straw.     The 
sticks  were  set  in  the  ground  with  the  tops  incurved  so  as 
to  form  a  large  domed  structure,  with  a  large  opening  in  the 
center  liiich  was  not  roofed  over. 

The  houses  were  large,  some  of  them  40  to  50  fret  in 
diameter.     A  numher  of  families,  usually  relatives,  occupied 
the  house.     Prom  7  to  12  families  usually  lived  in  each  house. 
Each  family  had  a  small  fire  for  individual  cooking,  and 
each  had  an  entrance  of  its  own  leading  out  of  doors. 

The  lai^e  circular  area  in  the  center  was  used  for  com- 
munity cooking,  as  for  making  acorn  mush  and  bread  and  roast- 
ing  meat.     The  acorn  mush  was  cooked  in  bfiskets  by  means  of 
hot  stones  in  the  usual  manner;  the  acorn  bread  was  baked  in 
ground  ovens,  the  meal  or  flour  having  been  mixed  with  red 
clay  water  to  give  it  flavor  and  color. 


I  A  few  years  ago  one  of  these 
community  houses  was  still 
standing  at  Sha-nel  (Hopland) 


e^—X. 
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lommunity  HousesyCeremonial  Houses. 

of   the  Yokiah  Porno 


Houses .  ^ 


n^ 


The  large  eervncmial  hoiases  were  ealled  ahahflne;  the  sweat 
ho  ahah^,  Thaj  are  aiailar  in  maaj  respeeU*  Both  were 


circular 
Mr 


feet; 


h  were  axcarated  to  a  depth  of  three 
ingle  doorway,  a  large  center  pole,  i 


were  supported  fay 


both 


six  or  el^t  posts  (infoiaant  not  sore 


which)  and  were  cormd  with  tanish  overspread  with  eaxth* 


The  cerenonial  hou^s  were  very  lai'ge    about 

eeTea»y  feet  In  diaaeter— big\aoii^  to  hold  ■" 

/7^ 


GO 

mbAj  or 
tamidred  people, 


doorvay 


around  the  sldos  for  Yontilation^ 


hole  th&j  had  saall  openings 


door^  if  inforaant 


correctlj^  vas  on  the  south  side* 


hoUov  droiAog  vas  suspended 


orer  an  excaration  by  Beans  of  stout  bu 

so  that  no  part  of  it  touched  the  ground*\It  vas 

of  the  house  opposite  the  doonmj* 


f roB  four  posts 


the  back  side 


Sneat  Houses 


The  sweat  House,  nhich  in  ^ost  respects  uas  siailar 


\   ceremonial  house,  was  of  saaller  slse^^hou^ 

UO  CO 

accomDdate  forty  or  fifty  people  at  a  tiae. 


U  large  enou^ 
door  was  on  the 


east  or  the  west  sidey  !jifOnsn 


hlnks  usually 


NL 


It  was  the  custom  of  the  men  to  go  to  these  houses  twice 
a  day,  morning  and  erening*  Each  man  carried  a  log  or  an  armful 
of  tick,  for  th.  fix.,  ^cb  «»  of  l«g.  .!«.  «»  h..t  ««a 
beeams  rerr  Intense •  Ifhen  the  msn  had  stood  it  as  long  as  th^ 
could^  the7  ran  out,  lay  on  the  ground  a  while  to  cool  off,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  rlyor* 

The  man  were  divided  in  two  parties  or  sides-4one  on  the 


north,  the  other  on  the  south*  The  d: 
optional,  and  is  of  deep  significance 


hereditary. 


/ 


similar 


Village 


/ 


Sierra  Club  R«n«fVT>^  Vol*  10,  pp*  203,  204,  1917). 

While  the  man  are  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  heat  of  tb 

eweavhouse,  a  man  from  each  side,  provided  with  a  pole  to  which 

I        / 
is  attached  a  deer  skin  or  blanket,  steps  to  the  other  side  and 


/ 


■ftke 


4 

place  so  ^t  that  it  can"not  be  endured.  When  any  person  who  can 


/ 


/ 


declared  vanquished 


winners 


Woman  did  not  go  to  the  sweat  houses* 


Comnunity  Houses 


The  old-time  houses  (chah)  of  the  lokiahs  were  circular 
and  stood  on  top  of  the  ground,  the  ground  not  excavated.  They 
were  made  of  long  willow  sticks  thatched  with  straw*  The  sticks  were 
mm¥   4«  +.hA  ffT^imd  with.. the  tons  incurved  so  as  to  form  a  large  domed 


IV 


7 


9tnict»re«  idth  a  large  opnoing  In  the  center  which  was  not 

The  houses  were  large,  sone  of  them  f<ev^  te  fif L^  feet 
in  diaaster*  A  moftwr  of  f«idl.ie8,  nsnally  relatires,  occupied 
house.    Fro«  sem  ^  t«^^  f aadlies  usually  liTsd  in  each  hou 


Each  f  aailj-  had  a  snail 


1  fire 


cooking. 


\ 


had  an  entrance  of  its  om  lekling  out  of  doors* 

The  large  circular  area  in^he  center  was  used  for  con- 
■onity  eooklag,  as  for  aakiiig  aeon 

It.    The  acom  aosh  was  cooked  in  baskets  dk"»««»  o^  *»<>*  »t«>nes 


in  the  usual  ■sanar;  the  aoom  bread  was  baked 
tbs  aeal  or  flour  having  been  aixed  with  red  c 
it  flator  and  color.     (A  few  years  ago  one  of 
was  still  standing  at  ShaAiel^^plaadO 


und  oTenSy 


houses 


/ 


1h«  QleTaae  Bonndhouse  on  Putah  Creek 


On  October  24-2^,  1905,  Br.  Merriam  visited  the  Oleyame 
rancheria  in  Ooyot*  Tallej  at  Putah  Creek  County.  He 


grinding 


and  recorded  datails  of  the  roundhouse  there.  The  Oleyame 
Tillage  is  one  of  two  aain  settlenents  of  the  Tuleyoae  Tribe 
of  the  Me  wan  linguistic  atoekAB^\l/^ 


C«H.  IbrriaB,  Stndiaa  of  California  Indians.  Univ.  of 
Calif.  Press,  I955  (pp.  43-48). 


The  ronndhouse  is  called  lah-mah.  The  eight  posts 
arranged  aromd  the  canterpost  were  all  painted  with  the 
"dance  maxka**  (too-sah)  which  were  the  same  designs  as  were 
painted  on  the  cheeks  of  the  women.  The  flag  which  was 
displayed  outside  was  called  wahn-tay^rah,  and  the  smokehole 
was  over  the  firepit  (sae  location  at  »V*   on  the  sketch). 
The  orientation  of  the  plank  drum  seems  unusual,  and 
noxmally  for  this  area  its  main  axis  would  run  opposite  to 
that  shown  in  "C"  on  the  floor  plan. 

Ho  record  was  made  oC  diameter  of  the  house  or  measurements 
of  the  posts* 

^»   Utrriam  hers  noted  the  process  of  acorn  grinding 
as  follows: 

The  Indian  wiwen  at  their  rancheria  on  Putah  Creek  in 
Lake  County,  California,  at  the  time  of  one  of  my  visits  were 
actively  engaged  in  gathering  fresh  ripe  acorns  and  making  them) 
into  flour.  Ihe  mortars  were  heavy  rectangular  blocks  of  stone, 
called  Too.koo-le,  set  firmly  into  the  earth  with  the  upper 
surface  flush  with  the  groomd  level.  Unlike  the  Pomo  mortar 
stones,  each  of  these  contained  a  definite  mortar  hole,  approximately 
four  to  five  inches  in  dapth.  Over  this,  to  keep  the  acorn 
fragments  from  flying  off  during  the  noundlnir.  ,.Aato^  +v,^ 
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milling  basket i  called  Kah-we,  which  was  pressed  down  against 
the  stone  andheld  firmly  in  place  by  the  calves  of  the  legs 
of  the  woman  operator • 

A  broadly  conical  winnowing  basket  of  twined  weave  was 
placed  on  the  ground  just  beyond  the  mortar  basket  and  facing 
the  operator 9  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram*  This 
basket  9  called  Ken-ne^  was  used  to  shake  off  the  dry  skins 
of  the  split  acorns  and  also  to  separate  the  coarse  meal  from 
the  fine.   It  was  grasped  by  both  hands »  a  hand  on  either  side, 
and  given  a  tossing  motion.  If  the  wind  were  not  strong  enough 
to  carry  off  the  flakes  of  acorn  skin,  broken  and  loosened 
by  the  shaking  and  tossing,  the  operator  blew  them  off  by 
blowing  across  the  top  of  the  basket  immediately  after  each 
toss« 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  tlie 


preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


if 


III 


THE  OLETAME  ROUNDHOUSE  ON  POTAH  CREEX 


Vtf 


•itJL 


On  October  2l4^25>  1905«  Dr«  lfsrria]n.4iviii  the  Olejame  r#ancherla  in 

Coyote  Valley  et  Patah  Creek  "^ounty.  He  observed  the  Indians  grinding 

acorns 4  and  made  measurements  and  recorded  details  of  the  roundhouse 

there.  The  Oleyame  Tillage  is  one  of  two  main  settlements  of  the 
9  hvtt^ty 


Tuleyfone  Tribe  of  the  ±s 


linguistic  stock 


■^ 


The  roundhouse  is  called  laU^mah«  The  8  posts  arranged  around  the 
centerpost  were  all  painted  with  the  "dance  marks"  (too^sah)  which  were 
the  same  designs  as  were  painted  on  tji|e  cheeks  of  the  wcHiien*  The  flag 
which  was  displayed  outside  was  called  wahn*ta»rah^  and  the  smokahoiee 
was  over  the  firepit  (see  lo/atin  at  "D"  on  sketch)^  The  orientation 
of  the  plank  drum  seems  unusual^  and  normally  for  this  area  its  main 
axis  would  run  opposite  to  that  shown  in  "C"  on  the  floorplan* 

No  record  was  made  of  diameter  of  the  house  or  measurements  of  the 


posts* 


Dr«  MexTian  here  noted  the  process  of  acorn  grinding  as  follows t 


CeH*  Merrian^   Stddias  of  Callfvmia  Indians*     IbiiT.  of  balif •  Pressj 
1955     (pp.  U3-i48). 


sUI^ 


Southern  Maidu  (Mlseaan)  Roundhouse 


yhe  following  notes  were  made  by  Dr#  Merrlaa  in  1907 
at  the  rancheria  of  Chief  Hunchup  which  lay  on  the  ridge 
naiued  Koot-bah  between  the  north  and  middle  forks  of  the 
Cosumnes  Rivert  Kl dorado  Country • 

Nisenan  Roundhouse  at  Koot^bah,  Eldorado  Count: 


I 


k 


Chief  Hunchup  says  (Au^stf  1907)  that  his  people,  the 
Nis'-se-nan  tribe,  reached  westerly  only  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  timber  composed  of  digcjer  pine  and  a  blue  oak  forest  belt# 
Their  territory  included  lartobe  (Yah«-lis)  and  Wi-me-sa-pa-kan, 
located  a  little  below  latrobe*   It  ended  along  an  irregular 
line  passing  southerly  from  Salmon  ?&lls  (law^-dok)  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  American  River  to  Michigan  Bar  (Pa-lah-moolf 
meaning  water  oak)  on  the  Concumes  River •  Below  and  west  of 
the  Nis^-ee-nan  were  ntimerous  rancheriasof  tribes  speaking 
a  widely  divergent  language ,  Mokozzuame.  These  tribes  the 
Nis*-se-nan  called  Ti^-nan,  meaning  west  people*  The  Ti^-nan 
extended  from  Slough  House  on  Deer  Creek  (and  adjacent  parts 

of  Cosumnes  River)  down  to  the  tulea*  The  Pa-we-nan  or 
Poo-soo-ne  call  the  Mokozzumme  Tribe  Kaw*-so,  so  Blind  Tom 
(of  Poo-soo-ne)  tells  me* 

Chief  Hunchup  gave  the  following  tribal  and  place  names  of 

the  Misenans 


To^-se-wittf 
Pus-soo-nst 


people  in  the  r'olsom  area 
lived  at  the  Junction  of  the  American 
and  Sacrfiunento  Rivers*  Their  language 
is  similar  to  Kis'-se-nan  but  is  somewhat 
different* 
Chah-pah*-mus-sy,  name  of  the  place  and  people  at 

Gold  Hill  on  the  American  River 
B8-nahrl^ah*-*mu8-sy9  name  of  Hunchup^s  place  and  band 

between  the  Horth  and  Kiddle  Forks 
of  the  American  River 


I 
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O«no-cho*-mah-mus-sy,  place  and  people  at  t!ud  Springs 

or  El dorado  I  west  of  Placerville 

Huuchup^s  roundhouse  has  a  dleuneter  of  about  43  feet* 
There  is  no  center  p08t«  A  firehole  in  the  center  of  the 
roof  measured  about  four  feet  square • 

Four  large  posts  separate  the  interior  into  inner  and 
outer  spaces •  These  posts  are  about  ten  feet  apart  east  to 
west I  and  fifteen  feet  apart  north  to  south*  They  support 
four  heavy  horizontal  timbers  on  which  the  roof  poles  rest* 
These  roof  poles  are  forty-five  in  number  and  measure  six 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt  and*  £ach  of  the  forty-five 
roof  pole  is  supported  at  the  butt  end  by  a  vertical  slab 
or  postof  heavy  split  pine  driven  into  the  ground;  these 
form  the  outer  wall* 

The  roof  poles  rest  directly  on  the  north  and  south 
horizontal  cross  beams  because  these  beams  are  relatively 

short*  iiut  on  the  east  and  west  sides  the  corresponding  beams 
are  too  long  to  conform  to  the  rising  roof  poles*  Consequently 
the  roof  poles  rest  on  a  series  of  a  dozen  short  blocks 
which  are  themselves  supported  by  the  horizontal  beams  and 
lean  outward  to  meet  the  roof  poles*  The  largest  iSf  of 

ooursst  in  the  middle  of  the  horizontal  beam*  The  top  of 
the  roof  isof  split  pine  shakes* 

A  cooking  hole  in  the  ground  under  a  neighboring  oak  is 
twenty-two  inches  in  ciametert  about  a  foot  deepy  and  half 
full  of  small  stones 9  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter*  A 

globular  stone  mortar  and  a  bedrock  raortar  in  use  by  Uunchup*s 
people  is  shown  in  pi* 

Chief  liunchup  died  on  v*  C*  Sheldon U  ranch  on  the 
Cosumnes  IJLver  near  Slough  House  on  the  night  of  Sunday t 
l^ovember  ^^  190? t  He  had  no  noticeable  fever,  and  Sheldon  was 
not  able  to  tell  what  ailed  him*  Hunohup  told  Sheldon  a  few 
days  before  that  he  thought  he  was  ^*e,one*"  He  was  over 
seventy-five  years  old* 


>^ 


SOUTHERN  MAipif  (NISENAN)  ROUNDHOUSE 


at  the  ran- 


•^he  foUoving  notes  were  made  by.Merriam  in 

^  A 

cheriaofaChiefcHtiiichtip  which  lay  on  the  ridge  named  Koot-bah  between  the  north 

S  ' 
and  middle  forks  of  the  Co|!umnes  Riverj  £ldorado  bounty 

Nisenan  roundhouse  at  Koot-bahj  Eldorado  bounty 


Chief  Hunchijp  says  (August,  1907  )  that  his  people,  the  Nis«-se-nan  tribe, 
reached  westerly  only  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  timber  composed  of  digger  pine 
and  a  blue  oak  forest  belt,  Jheir  territory  included  Lartobe  (Tah«-lis  )  and 
Wi-we-sa-pa-kan,  located  a  little  below  Latrobe.   It  ended  along  an  irregular 
line  passing  southerly  from  Salmon  Falls  Yaw*-dUc)  on  the  South  I'ork  of  the 
American  Wkwer  to  Michigan  Bar  (Pa-lah-mool,  meaning  water  oak)  on  thecboacumes 
River.  Below  and  west  of  the  Nis*-se-nan  were  numerour  rancherias  of  tribes 
speaking  a  widely  divergent  language,  Mokozzumme*  T^hese  tribes  the  Ni-s^-se- 
nan  called  Ti»-nan,  meaning  irestlpeople*  The  Ti«-nan  extended  from  Slough 
House  on  Deer  Creek  (and  adjacent  parts  of  Cosumnes  ^iver)  down  to  the 
tules.  fhe  Pa-we-nan  or  Poo-soc^ne  call  the  Mokozzunme  Tribe  Kaw*-so,  so 
^ind  Tom  (of  Poo-soo-ne)  tells  me« 


U 


Chief  Htincto  gave  the  following  tribal  and  place  names  of  the  Nisenan: 

To'-se-win,  people  in  the  ^olsom  area 

Pus-soo(-ne,  lived  at  the  junction  a£  the  American  and 

Sacramento  ^vers.  |heir  language  is  similar  to 

Nis*-se-nan  but  is  somewhat  different* 


Chah-pah'-mus-sy^  name  of  the  place  and  people  at  Gold 

Hill  on  the  American  River 
Es-nah-kah'-mus-sy,  name  of  Hunchup'a  place  and  band 
between  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  American 
A    ^— '  River 

^/_]  O-no-cho'-mah-mus-sy,  place  and  people  at  Mud  Springs 
I    or  Eldorado,  west  of  Placervllle 

t 

Hunchup's  roundhouse  has  a  diameter  of  about  45  feet.  There  Is  no  cen- 
ter post.  A  flrehole  in  the  center  of  the  roof  measured  about  4  feet  square. 

Four  large  posts  separate  the  Interior  Into  Inner  and  outer  spaces. 
These  posts  are  about  10  feet  apart  east  to  west,  and  15  feet  apart  north  to 
south.   They  support  four  heavy  horizontal  timbers  on  which  the  roof  poles 
rest.   These  roof  poles  are  forty- five  In  number  and  measure  6  Inches  In 
diameter  at  the  butt  end.  Each  of  the  forty- five  roof  poles  Is  supported  at 
the  butt  end  by  a  vertical  slab  or  post  of  heavy  split  pine  driven  into  the 
ground;  these  form  the  outer  wall. 


The  roof  poles  rest  directly  on  the  north  and  south  horizontal  cross 
beams  because  these  beams  are  relatively  short.  But  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  the  corresponding  beams  are  too  long  to  conform  to  the  rising  roof 
poles.   Consequently  the  roof  poles  rest  on  a  series  of  a  dozen  short  blocks 
which  are  themselves  supported  by  the  horizontal  beams  and  lean  outward  to 
meet  the  roof  poles.   The  largest  is,  of  course.  In  the  middle  of  the  hori- 
zontal beam.   The  top  of  the  roof  is  of  split  pine  shakes. 

A  cooking  hole  in  the  ground  under  a  neighboring  oak  is  22  inches  in 
diameter,  about  a  foot  deep,  and  half  full  of  small  stones,  2  to  3  inches 
in  diameter.  A  fUWUr  \^^t   i^vfffiuv  ck^  ^  h^kmX   ^^KtHnM  fH  UM.  ^C| 

Chief  Hunchup  died  on  W.  C.  Sheldon* s  ranch  on  the  Cosumnes  River  near 
Slough  House  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  November  3,  1907.  He  had  no  noticeable 
fever,  and  Sheldon  was  not  able  to  tell  what  ailed  him.  Hunchup  told  Sheldon 
a  few  days  before  that  he  thought  he  was  "gone."  He  was  over  seventy- five 
years  old. 


ec  u£  Llii,' 
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^entrance,  and  it  faces  east  and  is  very  low.  The  ground  inside  is  excavated 
^  or  3  feet  below  the  general  level,  as  usual.  The  ground  plan  is  oval  and 
ttie  roof  of  earth-covered  branches  is  supported  by  strong  posts  and  connect- 
ing timbers.  The  top  of  each  post  is  deeply  and  squarely  notched  to  receive 
the  connecting  roof  timbers. 

\  / 

At  the  west  end  is  a  long  box,  sunk  flush  with  the  ground  and  placed 
transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  building.   Its  top  is  a  single  thick  board. 
The  old  man  told  me  that  this  is  a  drum  on  which  some  person  b^ts  with  the 
feet  during  the  ceremonies.  He  says  ,a  hollow  log  is  better ^and  they  used 
to  have  one  in  the  old  ceremonial  house  which  stood  farthe/out  on  the  proa- 
ontory  and  which  was  much  larger,  as  shown  by  the  excava^^n  which  still 
remains.   (Fig.  6c.) 

\ 

At  the  extrea^e  (northern)  end  of  the  promonto^  is  this  large,  shallow 
depression  now,  and.  for  many  years,  used  as  a  bur/al  place  by  these  Indians. 
It  was  once  a  huge  clwemonial  house,  but  that  wts   long  ago.   It  was  used  for 
all  ceremonial  purpos^  my  informant  said.  Not  only  the  mourning  cerewny 
(the  'big  cry'  as  it  is  locally  known  among  Jihe  whites)  but  also  feasts  and 
dances  took  place  here.  During  dances  the/4ancers  assembled  at  the  far  end 
near  the  drum  and  started  wt   from  and  returned  to  this  place. 


NfStv\tL¥\     fm/iA 


^idLtrtuU    CrwA 


lap- 

Chief  Hunchup  «Bi^^e  that  his  people,  the  Nis'-se-nan  tribe,  reached 
westerly  only  to  the  lower  edg^  of  the  timber  composed  of  digger  pine  and  a 
blue  oak  forest  belt.  Their/territory ^included  Latrobe  (Yah* -lis)  and  Wl- 
me-sa-pa-kan,  located  a  litetle  below  LaWobe.  It  ended  along  an  irregular 
line  passing  southerly  fr^  Salmon  Falls\Yaw'-dok)  on  the  South  Fork  of  the 
American  River  to  Michia6n  Bar  (Pa-lah-moo\  meaning  water  oak)  on  the 
Cosumnes  River.   Below/and  west  of  the  Nis'^e-nan  were  numerous  rancherlas 
of  tribes  speaking  a^^dely  divergent  langua^  Mokozzumne .  These  tribes 
the  Nis'-se-nan  caUed  Ti'-nan,  meaning  West  People.  The  Ti'-nan  extended 
from  Slough  House/n  Deer  Creek  (and  adjacent  pairts  of  the  Cosumnes  River) 
down  to  the  tuW  TU  P«.'wp-Kclw  c»-  Poo -Joo' »«  \^  fl^   MoKo22uh^e    ^ilft. 

Chief  Hurrbhup  gave  the  following  tribal  and  pla^e  names  of  the  Nisenan: 

'-se-win,  people  in  the  Folsom  area 
is-soo'-ne,  lived  at  the  junction  of  the  American  and 
Sacramento  Rivers.  Their  language  is  similar  to 
Nis'-se-nan  but  is  somewhat  different. 

\ 
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.   V  t,.^«   Throughout  the  entire  time  of  building 
carrying  the  earth  away  f  ,^^f  ^^^;,,f  ^^flshing  to  secure  food  for  the 
a  hundred  men  were  occupied  in  hunting  an  ^.^       acorn  mush 

workers,  and  fifty  women  were  o-l^^/^^J^^^Xd  ^  eighty-five  men  were 
and  other  foods.  According  to  t^^«>  °^^ .^^"""^^  f^fty  women  in  preparing 
eniployed  in  chopping,  building,  and  hunting,  and  fifty 

the  food. 

"'1.°*i:  «:"::%"/'  L\IL   the  ground  so  that  the  exposed  part 
'^^   10  Tet'^o^  the  floor  ot   the  excavation. 

^han  2  1/2  feet  in  diameter.  In 
The  «»U  front  »P-"^»8  ""  "°^7"  ventilator^ [Tt  was  used  as  an  en- 
«idltlon  to  Its  function  as  ^l'/""^^  °\;^   „^er  Ihildren,  who  were  not 

„-.ce  hy  the  »»  and  *«";  ^^  »in  dL^!::,!  the  s«.e  hole  in  the  roof. 
Strong  enough  to  climb  up  to  tne  »» 

.   ^hP  Mode^e  ceremonial  house  were  about  30  feet 
The  two  stringers  in  the  Modesse  *^^^       ^  40  feet.  Its  poster- 
long.  The  breadth  of  t^^^^^^f  ^«  ^^^  J/^f Te  H-'"^^^     ^""^'""• 
lor  part  was  2  or  3  ^-^^f  ^^^^^^^^ Vdesse  structure  55  or  56  feet. 
This  would  make  the  total  length  of  the  Moaes  ^^.^^^ 
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late  prehistoric  period  of  the  region.  Directly  associated  with  these  ob- 
jects, or  at  equivalent  depth  In  the  deposit,  were  found  six  large  specimens 
of  light  colored  chert  (Fig.  8a-f).  All  of  these  specimens,  here  called 
knives,  were  associated  with  burials  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Table  1 

Spec, 
no. 

111. 

Size  (cm.) 
length  width 

Type  &  depth 
of  burial 

Objects 
associated 

Remarks 

1 

Fig.  8a 

10.2   4.5 

Flexed 
49  in. 

2  large 
steatite 
beads 

Remnants  of  clay 
housefloor  assoc. 
with  burial 

2 

Fig.  8b 

14.8   4.4 

Undetermined 
(disturbed) 
48  in. 

1  chert 

drill 
3  obsidian 

proj.  pts. 
1  chert 

proj.  pt. 

Traces  of  asphal- 
tum  near  tip  of 
specimen 

3 

Flg^Sc^ 

^^^^3.3 

In  same 
burial  as 
k^no.  2 

River*  inclusive,  differs  markedly  from  corresponding  structures  of  all  other 
California  tribes  known  to  me. 

It  is  a  low-domed,  broadly  oval  or  somewhat  snowshoe- shaped  structure  in 
ground  outline  (fii^%    T^ .     It  narrows  slightly  toward  the  front  and  varies  in 
size  according  to  needs.   The  breadth  is  usually  three-quarters  of  the  length. 
The  low  front  looks  south  in  the  Modesse  house,  east  in  the  A-ju-mah*-we  and 
Ham-mah*-we  houses.  The  rear  end  (e-sa'-too)  is  higher  and  more  broadly 
rounded . 

The  ground  inside  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  4  or  5  feet  by  the  Modesse 
nd  3  or  4  teet  by  the  A-ju-man'-we.^^ 

The  centerpost,  a  stout  tree  trunk  10  or  12  feet  in  height,  stands  well 
toward  the  rear  (about  one- third  the  distance  from  back  to  front).   It  is  a 
combination  of  post  and  ladder.   The  post  itself  is  called  tah-to-pi-o*-me 
(slurred,  to-pi-wum-me) .   The  attached  cross  bars  form  the  ladder,  lo*-pi-e. 

Two  cross  beams  (dat-doot'-si-ke)  slant  up  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  centerpost  and  support  the  rear  ends  of  the  two  long  rafters  or  string- 
ers that  extend  from  the  low  front  to  the  cross  rafters.  There  is  between 
them  an  interspace  3  or  4  feet  in  width  abreast  of  the  centerpost;  this  space 
narrows  anteriorly. 

These  two  long  stringers  (lew'-woot-se)  slope  downward  from  the  cross 
rafters  to  the  low  front  opening,  where  they  rest  on  a  cross  beam  called 
de-lah-tet'-si.  This  latter  beam  is  3  or  4  feet  in  length  and  about  3  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.   Below  this  is  an  opening  for  ventilation 
which  can  be  closed  when  need  be  by  a  large  basket.   It  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  crawl  through  this  hole,  and  it  is  used  by  the  aged,  infirm  and  chil- 
dren.  But  the  usual  entrance  is  the  smokehole  on  top  of  the  roof,  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  centerpost,  and  directly  over  the  fireplace. 

The  roof  consists  of  three  layers:   (1)  a  framework  of  poles  or  split 
tree  trunks.  Those  at  the  rear  rest  on  the  cross  rafters;  those  along  the 
sides  rest  on  the  long  stringers,   (2)  A  covering  of  pine  branches  and  brush, 
(3)  A  deep  layer  of  earth. 


I 


*For  further  identification  of  Pit  River  groups^  9ee  Merriam's  1926  monograph 
"The  Classification  and  Distribution  of  the  Pit  River  Indian  Tribes  of  Cali- 
fornia, "  Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.  No.  2874,  78:1-52.  Washington. 
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post  IS  dlr'nr   <■*-""'>/'  »■■  "•*  ■^«>«  l^edUtely  1„  front  of  the  ce.ter- 
a^t^d  K     ^K     "  """  ""  "replace  (t«-yeef).     It  1.  about  3  feet  In  width 

«t«:pttLo:x;'"'  '""^" ""  ^°"*  -•*'-"  <-■  ^  -  *  *«'  ^-  ^^-s'" 

There  is  no  drum  or  drum  log.  which  is  a  stwv^«l  Aiff 
usual  ^w««  ^<:  /»  1^/r   .        **  w"ica  is  a  Striking  difference  from  the 
usual  type  of  California  ceremonial  house. 

^"»"«  f^'^  t»»e  description  of  the  roundhouse  applies  to  all  the  Pit  RiU^ 

Likely  ?Iu!vH^":.  ^^^^'^^^'^  '<>  '»»«  ^«11  ^ver  A-Ju-mah'-we  and  the 
iithin  l^l.   ^T  "r-  '^"*  ''"  "°  important  difference  in  construction 

^scrL^Lr^rdU^^^^^^^  "^tr'   ''^  '^^^^^^  '°"^'^^  -«^-  -^  «^«  B-<^ 
scribe  several  differences  which  seem  to  be  of  considerable  importance. 

which^tfnds'frL'thr  '\"  """"^   '"^"^  "•''"'  "'^"  ^°y"  <«l-yool'.tan) 
Ttr^ct!^!   Jhf       ""'e'^Po^t  to  the  ground  at  the  extreme  rear  of  the 
structure.  This  appears  to  be  lacking  in  the  other  tribes.   (See  Fig.  7.) 

roof  ^IT""^   noteworthy  difference  is  that  a  flat  rock  is  placed  on  the 
roof  next  to  the  entrance  hole. 

,.ha«  r*  ^^^^^^   describe  their  house  as  being  excavated  a  foot  or  two  deeper 

o^r  Lro'f  r^'"'  °'*"'  '''  ^^^'  ^'^^*-  ^-^-<»  o'   exte^di^  to "r 
outer  edge  of  the  structure,  this  excavation  begins  some  distance  inside 

thus  leaving  a  broad  shelf  for  the  on-lookers  ' 

hl«h  ^  Wh"  ""■"""  "•»■  o-  •  1<«  •>"',  possibly  two  or  three  logs 

th./^!!  1    f     oeremonlal  bouses.  In  the  Modesse  Ahs-choo'-e  we  find 

tS  otw   xir  "'"*"*  *"  ■"'  *"  ""  ""  -1-.  »-  "'ins  higher  than 
fS^S        ""  ""'  """'"'"'  "^  "*  »-Ju--ah-.„e  ««1  Ha^Lh'-we  In- 

ro..„Hh  "^^f"  °f  *"'"""°8  •'«•"''  concerning  the  building  of  the  Modesse 
r«^ndhou«  in  the  early  days  «re  given  «  by  Iset  Wolche,  speaker  o^L" 

^r^  »  !.    ^•"'"-""e  «»  ««  detailed  to  fell  the  trees,  which  wL  a 
very  tedious  process  as  they  had  to  be  cut  by  «.ns  of  elk  h;rn  chlslu 

mother  tw«.ty  carried  the  tl.*ers  to  the  site;  twenty  du|  the  «c««"^: 
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lf««uk  Roundhouse  at     est  Point,  Calaveras  County 


0- let •-turn, 

Et-chuty 

Wuk*.ke, 


Too«-a»ah, 
0»-lah, 
Moo-le»-peh, 
Too>mup*-p«h» 


The  old  ceremonljil  house,  now  fallen  in,  was  explained  to  me 
by  the  old  chief,  "Bph-.  The  roundhouse  is  called  hang-e,  and  in 
old  times  was  an  earth-covered  house.  The  ooorway  should  lace  north 
and  the  drum  end  south.  The  following  terms  were  given  by  Eph  for 
parts  of  the  tiang-e  and  for  the  people  connected  with  the  dances. 
0«lit»-tah,     the  doorway 

the  doorway  end  of  the  hoase 
the  opposite  or  drum  end 

the  fireplace  in  the  center  of  the  square  formed 
by  the  four  centerposts 
the  drum,  a  plank  7  by  2  feet 
a  four  foot  deep  hole  under  the  drum  plank 
the  singer  who  stands  in  front  of  the  drum  plank 
the  "drummer'*  or  man  who  beats  time  with  his 
feet  on  the  drum  plank  in  keeping  time  with  the 
singer 

the  leader  of  the  dance 
The  daucers,  Kil-ta-pa,  are  men  and  women,  and  there  may  be 
a  dozen  or  core  of  them.  They  are  painted  and  wear  beads  and  shells. 
Feathers  are  worn  in  tLeir  hair  and  on  their  cheeks.  In  most  dances 
each  person,  male  and  female,  wears  in  his  back  hair  and  projecting 
outward,  four  feathers,  two  on  each  side.  These  two  on  eacn  side  are 
fastened  to  a  slender  scick  which  is  stuck  into  the  back  hair. 

The  leader  of  the  dance  is  elaborately  clad  in  a  feather  dress 
or  suit,  comprised  of  a  headdress  and  skirt.  He  is  also  elaborately 
painted  on  his  chest,  back,  aims  and  lets  in  black  white,  and  red. 
His  headdress  is  oainly  of  rod  caloptes  tail  feathers.  Chief  Eph  is 
the  singer  and  keeper  of  the  dance  songs.  He  makes  and  owns  the 
feather  suit  and  keeps  it  in  a  bag  hung  up  high  in  a  pine  tree  near 
camp.  Ue  sold  one  suit  to  Ch.  IfcCloud  for  130.00. 
There  are  a  number  of  dances t 


Su-pop«pe, 


Te-la*-le  kol-la*-ah, 
Ko*-nok-ko  kol-la*-ah, 
MBl»ng-ah-u  kol-la»-ah. 


the  Acorn  Dance 

the   .ar  Dance 

the  Yellow  Jacket  Dance 
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Kaa-ain-ne  kol-la-^ah^ 
0-lah«-ko  ko-la«-aht 
Soo-lek»-ko  ko-la«-ah. 


the  Siagin^  Dance 

the  north  People's   Dance 

the  Devil«8  Dance 


The  Middle  Mewak  Roundhouse  at  Bald  Rock  rancherla,  Tuolumne  Co. 

The  roundhouse  at  Bald  Rock  rancherls  Is  very  similar  1ft  form 
to  others  recorded  In  the  same  general  area  of  the  lower  Slerran 
slopes.   Size  of  the  structure  Is  not  recorded,  but  Merrlam  notes 
that  there  were  17  roof  rafters.   The  smokehole  was  In  the  center 
of  the  roof  Immediately  over  the  fftreplt  which  occupied  the  center 


of  the  dance  space 


the  four  main  posts.   The  space  between 


the  dance  space  and  the  footdrum  Is  termed  ho-mut-tah. 


"/ 
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The  Careaonial  House  of  the  HokiluBne 


The  following  notes  were  recorded  near  Buena  Vlata  Peak| 
Ajnador  Conn^t  from  Casus  ^esusfj  Oliver  in  October i  1903 • 

The  roundhouse  is  called  han-na-boo  and  is  circular t 
about  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  is  earth  covered*  The  door 
(oo-koo-jah)  faces  east  and  consistsjof  a  narrow  entrance 
steps  leading  down  froa  the  surface  J  The  roof  of  the  entrance 
passage  is  practicallj  on  the  level  with  the  outside  ground 

surface  and  one  mst  stoop  over  to  enter*  The  floor  is 
natural  earth  and  is  sunk  about  four  feet  below  the  surface 
level  (pi.   )• 

tomr  rows  of  short  posts  (tol-la)  which  are  notched  at 
the  top  support  the  sain  rafters  9  (chow-wik)  which  in  turn 
are  oovered  by  saaller  poles  (lo-lah^<-pah)  laid  at  right  angles 9 
brush  (switch-ahrpah)  and  earth*  The  brush  is  held  down  by 

long  sticks  (Buk-koe)*   The  earth  roof  is  called  yuk-kahp« 
The  two  inner  rows  of  supports  each  have  six  posts;  the  two 
outer  rows  each  have  four  posts 9  and  there  are  on  each  side 
against  the  outer  wall  two  short  poets  connected  to  each  other 
with  a  beaM«  The  four  middle  posts  are  the  largest  and  rise 
nine  feet 9  ei^t  inches  above  the  floor*  The  earth  wall  is 
about  four  feet  hi£^.  The  rectangular  smokehole  (kah-poo) 
is  in  the  center  directly  over  the  fireplace  (wuk-ke)*  The 
drun  (too^aah)  is  a  wooden  plank  sixty  inches  long  and  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide 9  set  over  a  pit  dug  in  the  floor •^ 

Ihen  a  dance  is  in  progress 9  a  hollow  elder  stick  froa. 
one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  long  is  used  by  the  singers  to  beat 
time.  These  sticks  are  called  itut-tah-tah*  The  fan  (wil-lah) 
consisting  of  a  stick  with  a  cloth  attached)  is  used  to  drive 
the  heat  from  the  fire  into  all  parts  of  the  house*  The 
druBBer  is  called  too-sah-peh;  the  singer 9  hu-te*ko|  the  men 
and  women  dancers  9  la-mok« 
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The  open  area  between  the  fireplace  and  the  door  is  called 
hah-wah-^nah;  the  open  sltbb   between  the  druB  and  the  fireplace 
is  called  wal-lem* 

Merriam^s  brief  account  of  his  visit  to  Jesus  Oliver's 
rancheria  follows: 

September  30,  1905 • —  In  early  evening  had  my  driver  leave 
me  at  the  Indian  home  of  old  Casus  Oliver  at  the  foot  of  Buena 
Vista  Peak  on  the  south  side  of  Jackson  Valley,  with  instructions 
to  call  for  me  early  Monday  morning  to  take  me  to  the  morning 
train  at  lone* 

Old  "Casus"  is  one  of  the  few  living  Mokalumne  Indians* 
His  wife  is  a  good  type  of  Nesenon,  originally  from  Gold  Hill 

on  American  River — only  a  few  miles  north  of  Placerville#  The 
old  home  of  Casus  was  the  old  Mokalumne  Rancheria  on  the 
bottomland  on  south  side  of  Mokalumne  River  about  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  w#st  of  the  present  town  of  Lockeford* 

The  wife  formerly  lived  with  a  white  man  named  Jameson,  by 
whom  she  had  six  children*  She  has  also  had  six  by  Casus, 
making  twelve  in  all.  Her  youngest,  a  girl  of  nine,  died  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  the  poor  mother's  heart  is  broken*  She  has 
••thrown  away**  (doubtless  burned)  a  lot  of  Indian  beads  and  other 
articles,  and  has  the  little  girl's  doll  sitting  i^p  on  a  box 
where  it  harrows  her  feelings  constantly* 

Sunday,  October  1*  Spent  the  entire  day  and  night  at  the 
Indian  camp  talking  with  old  "Casus"  and  his  wife*  Got  a  good 
vocabulairy  from  the  old  man  and  a  fine  list  of  namesof  animals 
and  plants — in  the  Mokalumne  language* 

In  evening  got  him  to  tell  me  the  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  Indiansin  this  country*  :^   a  very  dim  firelight  and  by 

writing  as  fast  as  I  possibly  could  I  got  the  whole  thing  down, 
and  find  it  fills  twenty-one  pages*  It  is  a  good  story  and  a 
new  one  to  me*  We  were  both  mighty  tired  when  he  got  through* 


i\ 
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He  hasone  of  the  old  type  of  earth  covered  partly  sunken- in 
the  ground  ceremonial  houses  close  to  his  house.  He  gave  me  the 
name  of  the  different  parts  today  and  told  me  ahout  some  of  the 
exercises.  But  the  day  and  evening  were  both  too  short.  I'd 
like  to  spend  a  week  with  them.  He  gave  me  also  the  names  of 
somepf  the  stars  and  constellations. 

'  His  real  name  is  Lan-na-wis'-tah.  His  wife's  name  is 
Ho-wuk-me  in  Nesenon.  Her  English  name  is  Amanda. 

October  2.  Before  leaving  Casus  and  his  wife  I  gave  them 
some  presents  .  As  usual  at  u  old  Indian  ^ncherias,  a  good 
deal  of  wild  tobacco  grows  about  the  place  (gicotiana  attenuata). 


/, 


The  house  is  round  and  stands  on  top  of  a  low  knoll,  ^he  main  door  faces 
nearly  northeast,  I  believe  this  orientation  was  due  to  an  error,  since  cus- 
tomarily the  door  faces  north,  and  sejferal  Indians  with  whom  I  spoke  about  it 
thought  in  fact  that  the  door  did  face  due  north.  The  second  door  is  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  structure  (facing  southwest)  and  is  closed  during  ceremonies. 
The  exterior  walls  form  a  12  sided  polygon  about  UO  feet  in  diameter. 
The  vertical  walls  consist  of  12  upright  posts,  spaced  erually  around  the  per- 
imfeter,  these  vertical  posts  being  connected  by  two  horizontal  rovf.  of  peeled 
poles,  the  lowest  circuit  measuring  \$   inches  above  the  floor,  the  upper  roW 
being  68  inches  above  the  flo<ir:a<idi running!  flush  with  the  tops  of  the  vertical  post^^, 
The  horizontal  poles  lie  in  notches  cut  into  the  uprights.  The  vertical  ex- 
terior sheathing  is  nailed  to  the  horizontal  poles. 

Arranged  in  a  square  in  the  center  are  U  tall  centerposts  witjK  U  large, 
smooth,  peeled  horizontal  beams  laid  fro  iithe  top  of  one  toathe  other  to  form  a 
square.  Besting  on  the  conners  of  this  y^tiateofire  the  ends  of  U  curved  or  bowed 
poles  jfpon  which  the  mid-point  of  the  radiating  roof  rafters  rest,  ^he  curve  is 
supported  by  2  blocks  set  unde~r  each  of  the  h  bowed  beams,  -the  fire- 
place is  in  the  center  of  the  floor  equidistant  f rorrljbhe  h  center  posts 


The  roof  rafters 


ri»  ^ 


2lt,  half  being  long  and  half  short  [short  rafters 
not  shown  in  Fig,  m].     The  long  rafters  rest  on  the  upright  wall  posts.     Be- 
tween  each  two  long  rafters  are  shorter  ones  which  rest  upon  the  souare  super- 
structure raised  on  top  of  the  h  centerposts,  and  on  Jthe  uppermost  horizontal 
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pole  which  ties  the  rops  of  the  short  side-uprights  together.  The  long  rafters 
are  cut  so  that  a  circular  smokehole  about  3  feet  in  diameter  is  left  at  the 
poiint  where  they  converge^  and  they  are  here  lashed  to  a  circular  hoopJ| 
On  the  rafters  and  at  right  angles  to  the  are  nailed  15  courses  of  sheathing 
boards  upon  which  are  nailed  the  split  roof  shakes.  TAfte  rafters  overhang 
the  outer  wall  about  6  inches* 

The  floor  is  level  vith  the  ovtside  ground  surface  (i.e«not  sunken) 
and  is  thickly  covered  with  fresh  green  needles  of  Pinus  ponderosa  in  antic- 
ipation of  the  ceremony  shortly  to  be  held« 

The  footfwHfi^  a  rectangular  plaxdc  2  feet  wide  and  7  feet  lopg  is  placed 
over  a  hole  k  feet  deep  sitmated  between  the  outer  wall  and  the  centerpost 


square 


The  singer^  moo-le«^peh^  stands  in  front  of  the  plank  irunu     The  drummer^ 
too-mup  -peh^  beats  time  by  dancing  with  baie  feet  on  the  plank«  An  old  man 


said  that  a  hollow  log  makes  a  better  dnm^jstood  farther  out  on  the  pormontorjt^ 
and  whose  location  is  marked  bp  a  pit«p 


^Jik<^    "^ 


Uv 


^ •■^'9 


C^j^ 


The  Yo Semite  Ifewuk  Roundhouse 


The  roundhouse  (hang-e)  has  four  posts,  one  doorway  which 
faces  north  and  is  earthcovered.  The  smokehole  (kah-po)  is 
directly  over  the  center  fireplace*  The  roof  is  called  hah-«a-ah 
Ho  details  of  the  ceremonies  held  in  the  house  are  recorded 
by  Merriam  beyond  some  terminological  notes  as  follows j 

too-toot-pe,         head  dancer 
ho-pah-be,  caller 


kah-ling-^ah, 

ah-moot-pe, 

ho- pah, 
tem--mak-ke-lah, 

wi-ye, 

yo-ko, 
hoo-lip-pah. 


male  and  female  dancers 
singers 

drummer 

flicker  headband  worn  by  both  men  and  women 

plumed  rods  held  in  hand 

breechout 

bone  whistles 


kah-tah-tah,  and  tal-la-nah   elder  wood  clapper  sticks 


bo«-ko*hah, 

yel-la-koo, 

u-net-ta-me, 


u-ki-yen-ne , 
up-pah-nu-koo-*meh , 


rattle 

name  of  "cry^  (mourning  ceremony) 

"mourning  hard**  -  i*e#  mourners  with 

pitch  on  hair  and  face 

to  blacken  face  with  pitch  and  charcoal 

the  "wash'*  ceremony  following  the  ••cry^# 


/fey 


THE  T< 


:te  mewjk  rdundhouse 


J 


roundbous*  (hazig^)  has  four  posts,  one  doom 
iSnd  is  sarthconersd.    The  saokehole  (kah^) 
iter  fiireolaee.    The  roof  Is  called  halAnanah 


No  details  of  the  eereaonles  held  in  the  house  are  recorded 


by  Msrrlaa  beyond  soae  tendnological  notes  as  followst 


head  dancer 


toot^toot^/ 

ho^^pab^)^/^ 

kaKi-lin^ah/ 

ho^pah/ 


/ 


Ml' 


V/ 


yo«ko^ 


tal^la^iah 


UHie 


tiba^MB/ 


"dMC^r^mJ 


caller 

mala  and  female  dancers 

singers 


drummer 


flicker  headband  nom  bj 
both  men  and  women 


»;•••>«<*<•#■■*«■»■ 


plumed  rods  held  in  hand 

breeclj^ut  (ir^^^^^^^'V 

boQB  whistles 


elder  wood  clapper  sticks 

rattle 

name  of  "crj"  (nouming  cerenony) 

/ 
"iKmming  hard**-- i.e.,  murners 

/>Vn 
with  pitch  on  hair  and  face 

to  blacken  face  with  pitch  and 

charcoal 

the  '^vash'^  ceremony  following  the 

"cry*" 


c»CJ 


A  Xosemite  itewuk  Bark  I/)dge 


The  rt.tch  of  th.  framework  of  a  Yoae.ite  Ibwuk  bark  lodge 
(oo-ooCoh.)  —  -»4«  i"  1910.  Ten  .«in  pole,  (pine  ..pling.) 
are  a.t  up  rith  their  top.  inclined  Inward.  Set  oppo.itel,  .re 
two  forked  pole.  U..)  with  a  pole  laid  and  l..hed  in  the  fork, 
and  to  rtiioh  the  re«iining  eieJ>t  upright,  re.t  and  are  tied. 
The  door  i.  for-ed  by  laahing  a  abort  ^.le  (B)  to  two  of  th. 
upright.,  the  .trueture  i.  about  ten  feet  high  and  i.  oowered 

with  l«rg.  full  1«-MI*»  pi""  o'   "*»'  "'*•  *  J"'*"*"'*'  °' 
thi.  lodge  wa.  taken  by  Merria-  and  i.  .hown  in  pi.  ^.,^  " 
.a,  be  co-pared  with  what  1.  al.o.t  oertainly  an  earlier  photograph 
labelled  -Majella.  To.euite.  M.ke"  which  «7  -ean  «hala  (wo«n) 
in  Io...ite.  W.ke  being  the  photographer.  The  eonioal  bark  hou.e 
in  th.  Firte  photo  lack,  the  cro.abar  feature  of  the  door. 


c^ 


f» 


yp        Cho-e-nim-ne      TiYtcttcffVf^ 


Near  Kings  RiT«r  and  on  the  land  of  the  principal  many 
Pony  Pal-low-ooy  is  a  large  earth  coYered  sweat  house  called 
BO-SOW*  It  is  of  a  tjpe  once  coaaon  in  the  southern  foothille 
country  froa  Fresno  county  south  to  Bakersfield — Kern  River« 
It  is  actually  for  sweating  and  not  for  cerenonlals*   It  is 
broader  than  long i  and  the  entrance  faces  the  west.   It  is 
about  twenty  feet  broad  by  ten  long*  The  fire  place  is 
directly  in  front  of  the  narrow  and  low  entrance.  The 
ground  inside  is  excavated  perhaps  three  feet  below  the 
general  level*  The  house  is  high  enough  to  enable  orBJto 
walk  about  inside  without  stooping*  The  sides  and  roof  are 
of  slanting  timbers  irtiich  rest  on  the  ground  and  slope  up  to 

the  middle  ridgepole — a  stout  log  perhaps  eight  or  nine 
feet  in  length' supi)or ted  on  two  large  posts,  forked  at  the 
top*.  The  whole  hut  is  covered  with  earth  except  along  the 
ridgepole 9  where  small  irregular  openings  between  the  poles 

allow  the  smoke  to  escape*  On  each  side  of  the  doorway  inside 
is  a  pile  of  stones  ready  to  be  heated  in  the  fire  and  autside  is  a 
considerable  pile  of  ashes*  The  Indian  Pony  Pul-low-oo  told 
me  they  use  it  when  feeling  poorly*  They  build  a  good  fire 
in  the  fireplace  in  front  and  sit  behind  it  till  sweating 
profusely 9  and  then  run  and  jump  into  the  river  (Kings  River) 
which  is  only  a  few  rods  away*: 


i 


»« 


CHO-E-HIM-NE 


Oc^.ir,  ffol 


^iver  and  on  the  land  of  the  principal  inan,Pony  Pul- 


low-oo,  is  a. large  earth -covered  sweat  house  called  y-sow.    It 

country 
is  of  a  tjrpe  once  common  in  the  southern  foothills^from  Fresno 


county  south  to  Bakersfi eld— Kern  River. 


It  is  actually  for 


sv;ea 


ting  and  not  for  ceremonials.  It  is  broader  than  long,  and 

the  entrance  faces  the  west.   It  is  about  20  feet 
broad  by  10  long.   The  fire  place  is  directly  in 
front  of  the  narrov/  entrance.  The  ground  mside 
4o  ovr.ovn+.Af^  nfirha-Ds  three  feet  below  the  genordl 


Ground  Plan 

of 
Mo-sov/' 


^evel.   The  house  is  high  enough  to  enable  one  to  walk  about  in-: 


6ide  without  stooping.  ,The  sides  and  roof  are 


timbers 


which  rest  on  the  ground  and  slope  up  to  the  middle 


ridgepole-a  stout  log  perhaps  8  or  9  feet  in  length  supported  on 
2  large  posts,   forked  at  the  top.      The  whole  hut  is  covered  with 

earth  except  along  the  ridgepole, ^ere 
small  irregular  openings  between  the  poles 


Roof  from  inside, looking  up 


r 


CHO-E-NI  M-N  E 


Kings  River 


allow  the  smoke  to  escape. 


side  of  the  doorwaj^  inside 


is  a  pile  of  stonesflfin  each 


considerable  pile~of  ashe^  out- 


sid§\s»^^e^ndian  Ponj^  Pul-low-oo  told  me  they  use  it  \i^en  feel- 


ing po 


orly.  They  build  a  good  fire  in  the  fireplace  in  front  and 


^J^: 


sit  behind  .till  sweating  profusely  and  then  run  and  3,-ump  into 


the  river  (Kings  River)  which  is  only  a  few  rods  away. 


^ 


yes 


I  got  this  Indian  Pullowoo  to  check  the  vocabulary  I  took 
terday  from  the  Squaw  Valley  Cho-ki-min-ah,  ^both  speak«g.the 


same  language. 


r 


camp 


•   * 


breast(all  over  her  diest  and  breasts)  as  well  as  on  her  cheeks 

and  chin|[. 

October  24.— Got  up  at  peep  of  day,  fed  the  horses, and  went  back 


*  • 


to  the  Cho-e-nim-ne  camp  we  visited  yesterda^^  afternoon.   Took 


«  • 


a 


lot  of  plants  to^$Pul-low-oot)^  and  got  his  names  for  them 


C 


u 


r 


I 


«..  luai.iumi  SfcMTrn ,„ll  Uu.  u,  fxui.' 


a#  .«11  individual  „e.t  h.us.  «d.  of  „  »„h,d 
fr„«oric  Of  ,iU«,  aprout«„P  .  fip.pi„.  .^  „,„  „^ 
c.v.r.d  with  a  biankatfcr  oanv...  ...  „.»  „.^„  ,^.  ^^ 

Hiy.r  oountxT  in  ..rly  d.,..     our  p„pl,  „,pZ.d  it  fro. 
th,  nut.  ,.  th.  ...t  .,,„,  thirty  OP  forty  „.„  a«o. 

It  18  now  used  by  all  our  tribes. 

The  sweathouse  frame  sho;S  in 'pi.  _  i^  ,,,,  ,^^  ^,. 
wum-^e  tribe,   the  photograph  was  taken  in  October,  I925. 


(otu. 


"/"^AV-t     ki/^     *5L      /ftA. 


nv^ 


7U    /V(^/KMK    (A/ik/ww  .    ^d^ 


^ 
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The  Ceremonial  House'  of  the  Pit  River  Achonawi 


The  ceremonial  house  (ahs-choo'-e)   of  the  Pit  River  tribes, 
from  the  Modesse  of  Big  Bend  to  the  Ham-mah-we  of  the  Yalley  of 
South  Pork  of  Pit  Rivei^inclusive,   differs  markedly  from 


\^4oT  further  identification  of  Pit  River  groups,  see  Merriai 
■ir  monograph  /The  maaa-ifir.Rtion  and  Distribution  of  the 
Pit  River  Indian  Tribes  of  California,*^    Smithsonian  Misc. 


•MM^Mlai 


Coll.  No.  2874 »  78 » 1-52^  Washington 


corresponding  structures  of  all  other  California  tribes  known  to 

me* 

It  is  a  low-domed,  broadly  oval  or  somewhat  snowshoe-shaped 

structure  in  ground  outline.   It  narrows  slightly  toward  the  front 
and  varies  in  size  according  to  needs.  The  breadth  is  usually  three- 
quarters  of  the  length.  The  low  front  looks  south  in  the  Modesse 
house,  east  in  the  A-ju-mah^-we  and  Ham-mah^'-we  houses.  The  rear 
end  (e-sa-^-too)  is  higher  and  more  broadly  rounded. 

The  ground  inside  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet 
by  the  Itodesse  and  three  or  four  feet  by  the  A?ju-mah'we.  Seen  from 
the  outside  the  building  is  rather  low  in  comparison  with  its  length 
and  breadth,  for  it  must  be  apparent  that  while  the  stout  centerpost 
is  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  one  floor  from  whihh  it  rises  is  sunken 
three  or  more  feet  below  the  surrounding  surface  level,  thus  reducing 
its  height  as  viewed  from  the  outside  to  only  eight  or  nine  feet,  and 

sometimes  less. 

The  centerpost,  a  stout  tree  trunk  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height, 
stands  well  toward  the  rear  (about  one-third  the  distance  from  back 
to  front).   It  is  a  combination  of  post  and  ladder.  The  post  itself 
is  called  tah-to-pi-o'-me  (slurred,  to-pi- wum-me).  The  attached 
cross  bars  form  the  ladder,  lo'-pi-e. 

Two  cross  beams  (dat-doot^-si-ke)  slant  up  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  centerpost  and  support  the  rear  endsf)f  the  two  long 
rafters  or  stringers  that  extend  from  the  low  front  to  the  cross 
rafters.  There  is  between  them  an  interspace  three  or  four  feet 
in  width  abreast  of  the  centerpost;  this  space  narrows  anteriorly. 


"^ 
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These  two  long  stringers  (lew^-woot-se)  slope  downward  from 
the  cross  rafters  to  the  low  front  opening,  where  they  rest  on  a 
cross  beam  called  de-lah-tet^-si#  This  latter  beam  is  three  or 
four  feet  in  length  and  about  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
grounds  Below  this  is  an  opening  for  ventilation  which  can  be 
closed  when  need  be  by  a  large  basket #  It  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  crawl  through  this  hole,  and  it  is  used  by  the  aged,  infirm  and 
children*  But  the  usual  entrance  is  the  smokehole  on  top  of  the 
roof,  immediately  in  front  of  the  centerpost,  and  directly  over 


the  fireplace • 


f 


The  roof  coneistaJof  three  layers  s   (1)  a  framework  of  poles 
or  split  tree  trunks*  Those  at  the  rear  rest  on  the  cross  rafters; 
those  along  the  sides  rest  on  the  long  stringers.   (2)  A  covering 
of  pine  branches  and  brush*   (3)  A  deep  layer  of  earth* 

The  entrance  (ah-pit')  is  on  the  roof  immediately  in  front  of 
the  centerpost  and  directly  over  the  fireplace  (tanf-yeet')#  It 
is  about  three  feet  in  width  (limited  by  the  space  between  the 
long  rafters)  and  three  or  four  feet  in  length  anteroposteriorly* 

There  is  no  drum  or  drum  log,  which  is  a  striking  difference 
from  the  usiial  type  of  California  ceremonial  house* 

Thus  far  the  description  of  the  roundhouse  applies  to  all  the 
Pit  River  tribes  proper,  from  the  Modesse  of  Big  Bend  easterly  to 
the  Ham^pmah'-we  of  South  Fork  Pit  River*  According  to  the  Pall 
River  A-ju-mah^-we  and  the  Likely  Valley  Ham-mah^-we,  there  was  no 
important  difference  in  construction  within  this  area;  but  the 
Modesse  of  the  densely  forested  region  of  Big  Bend  describe 
several  differences  which  seem  to  be  of  considerable  importance* 

The  first  of  these  is  a  heavy  timber  called  "the  Boy"  (al- 
yool'-tan)  which  extends  from  the  centerpost  to  the  ground  at 
the  extreme  rear  of  the  structure.  This  appears  to  be  lacking  in 

the  other  tribes*   (See  Fig*   •) 

The  second  noteworthy  difference  is  that  a  flat  rock  is 
placed  on  the  roof  next  to  the  entrance  hole*. 
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The  Modesse  describe  their  house  as  being  excavated  a  foot 
or  two  deeper  than  is  usual  aaong  the  other  Pit  River  ^ribes. 
Instead  of  extending  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  structure »  this 
excavation  begins  some  distance  inside  9  thus  leaving  a  broad 
shelf  for  the  on- lookers* 

The  Modesse  structure  rests  on  a  log  base 9  possibly  two  or 
three  logs  highf  while  the  structures  of  the  other  tribes  appear 
to  rest  directly  on  the  ground* 

The  roof  poles  in  the  Modesse  house  are  split*  They  appear  to 

be  whole  in  other  Fit  Biver  cerenonial  houses*  In  the  Modesse 
Ahs-choo^-e  we  find  that  the  two  long  stringers  are  not  in  the 
same  plane 9  one  being  higher  than  the  other*  This  was  not  mentioned 

by  the  A-ju-mah^-we  and  HaB««Bah^-we  informants* 

A  number  of  interesting  details  concerning  the  building  of 
the  Modesse  roundhouse  in  the  early  days  were  given  me  by  Iset 
Woiche9  speaker  of  the  tribe*  The  labor  of  construction  began 
in  the  spring  and  was  not  completed  until  fall*  Twenty-five  men 
were  detailed  to  fell  the  trees 9  which  was  a  very  tedious  process 

as  they  had  to  be  cut  by  means  of  elk  horn  chisels*  Sixty  men 
were  engaged  in  the  buildings   twenty  cut  and  »|**  the  timbers; 
another  twenty  carried  the  timbers  to  the  site;  twenty  dug  the 
excavation9  carrying  the  earth  away  in  baskets*  Throughout  the 

entire  time  of  building  a  hundred  men  were  occupied  in  hunting 
and  fishing  to  secure  food  for  the  workers  9  and  fifty  women  were 
occupied  in  preparing  and  cooking  acorn  mush  and  other  foods* 
According  to  this 9  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  men  were  employed 
in  chopping,  building,  and  hunting9  and  fifty  women  in  preparing 

the  food* 

The  centerpost  of  the  Modesse  ceremonial  house  was  a  tree  trunk 
of  black  oak  or  incfnse  cedar 9  2  feet  or  more  in  diaimeter  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  length*  It  was  set  four  or  five 
feet  into  the  ground  so  that  the  exposed  part  stood  up  ten  feet 
from  the  floor  of  the  excavation* 

The  small  front  opening  was  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  diameter*  In  addition  to  its  function  as  air  intaOce  or  ventilator 


jf 
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it  was  used  as  an  entrance  by  the  old  feeble  and  also  by  the 
younger  children,  who  were  not  strong  enough  to  climb  up  to  the 
■ain  doorway,  the  smoke  hole  in  the  roof. 

The  two  stringers  in  the  Modesse  ceremonial  house  were 
about  thirty  feet  long.  The  breadth  of  the  building  was 
approximately  forty  feet.  Its  posterior  part  was  two  or  three 
feet  longer  than  that  of  the  Ham-mah^-we  structure.  This  would 
■ake  the  total  length  of  the  Modesse  structure  fifty-five  or 
fifty- six  feet. 


v.! 


km     ^he  Ceremonial  House  of  the  Pit  ^iver  Achomawi 


The  ceremonial  house  (ahs-choo«-e)     of  the  Pit  R!iver  tribes^  froa  the 
Modesse  of  ^ig  Bend  to  the  Hannmah'-we  of  the  Valley  of  J^outh  prk  Pit 


-it. 


TBS  KLET-WDI  CERQfONIAL  HOUSE 


iL 


L 


(Tte  foUowiiv  description  was  recorded  at  the  village  of 
Ket-klah.  Cortlm  randieria,  on  Cortina  Creek,  Colusa  County,  on 
June  15,  1903.  It  refers  to  the  Klet-win  tribe  of  Vintoon.) 


oval 


klot) 


Qriaws 


■iles  above  CdlaMi.  This 


where  the  earth  eoverii«  has  f&llen  auay,  large  logs  nay  be  seen. 


indieatinf 


addition  to  irtdeh  the  entrances 


long.  The  hoeae  Is  stroogly  built  of  logs,  large  upright  timbers, 
ant  poles,  lined  eltii  brush,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with  earth* 
Inside  is  an  oval  ridge  of  day,  about  ten  inches  high,  running  all 
the  «aj  arovnd  r***n*1  to  the  outside.  Inside,  supporting  the 
doaed  roof,  are  a  large  hig^  center  pole  (each  twenty  feet  high)  and 
seven  pairs  of  lairve  high  posts,  each  about  a  foot  in  dianeter.  Hac] 
DOst  is  forlDid  at  Urn  top  to  hold  the  roof  timbers.  There  is  a 


rectangular  opening 


place 


feet  long  by  three  or  four  wide,  and  a  little 


naiiimsr  et  ttae  north  than  at  the  south  end.  The  earth  inside  is 


floor 


level  and  is  deepest  at  the  north  end. 


TLl  Kle'f-wiw    CiM 


Ji    l-^*t 
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(  The  following  description  vas  recorded  at  tte  village  of  Ket-Klah^ 
Cortina  randheria,  on  Cortina  Creek^  Colusa  Comity  on  June  15 1  1903  • 
It  refers  to  ttie  net-nin  tribe  of  Wintoon.)  There  is 
eartli  covered  ceremonial  house  (called  j(^lo  H )    s; 


a  big 


seen  alons  the  Sacramento  at  Grimes  and  9  mles  a'boye  Colusa^ 
This  one  has  a  door  at  each  end.   On  cne  side  rhxre  the  earth  cov- 
ering has  fallen  away,  larg^e  log's  nay  he  seen,  indica.ting  that  it 
is  a  log  house* 


This  house  is  aloout  50 
feet  long  inside, in  addi- 


laii  of  i^ei'eJioHiol  Ii(j)u.mL  l 


tion  to  which  the  entrances  are  « 
each  al)out  10  ft  long.  The  house 
is  strongly  l:uilt  of  logs,  large 
upright  tii!il:ers  ,  and  poles,  lined 
with  hrush,and  covered  on  the 
outside  with  earth*  Inside  is  ah  ^ 
oval  ridge  of  eawfe,  ahout  10  inches 
high, running  all  the  way  around  parallel 
to  the  outside*  Inside, supporting 
the  domed  roof, are  a  large  higji  cen- 
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^ 


\ 


/ 


i^  .-^ 


MlteB^ 


em 


ter  pole(*«iy  20  ft.  high)  and  7  pairs  of  large  high  posts,  each 


ahout  a  foot  in  diameter.  Each  post  is  forked  at  the  top  to  hold 
the  roof  tim'bers.  There  is  a  rectangular  opening  in  the  top  of  the 
roof  directly  over  the  fireplace  and  about  5  f-et  long  hy  3  or  4 
wide,  j(and  a  little  narrower  at  the  north  than  at  the  south  end* 
The  earth  inside  is  excavated  so  that  the  floor  is  2  o^  3  feet  oe- 


low  the  outside  level  and  is  deepest  at  the  north  end* 


C^^t 


The  Choo-hel-nem-sel  Rotindhouse  at  Kah-bal-aea     Kju^thu^' 


I 


On  June  22,  1903,  ay  wife  and  I  visited  the  ruin  of  a 
renarkable  ADundhouse  at  Eah^hal-iieB  Bancheria  about  tvo 
Biles  east  or  northeast  of  Cook  Springs,  Colusa  County. 

It  was  circular  and  measured  thirty  feet  in  inside  diaaeter. 
There  were  two  entraces,  on  opposite  sides,  one  f acinar  north 

A 

or  northwest,  the  other  south  or  southeast* 

The  ground  inside  was  excavated  about  three  feet  lower 
than  the  outside  level*  The  roof  was  conical  and  still  in 
good  condition  and  was  of  split  shakes*  It  had  a  sort  of  cupola 
over  the  center,  and  an  openin|r  (smoke  hole)  with  a  boxed-up 
place  around  it  on  the  middle  of  the  south  side.  The  roof 
projected  all  around  and  was  supported  by  a  central  pillar 
composed  of  two  tall  posts  (trunks  of  trees)  with  a  square  hollow  column 
between  them*  The  latter  had  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  while 
the  top  went  up  to  the  cupola  and  I  could  not  make  out  how  it 

ended  there t  Besides  this  central  support  (made  up  of  three 
distinct  parts)  there  were  two  circles  of  posts — an  outside 
circle  or  palisade  of  short  posts  standing  close  together  and 
an  inside  circle  of  ten  taller  posts,  two  pairs  of  which  were 
much  larger  than  the  others  and  were  opposite  tike  entrances,  as 

4 

shown  in  the  accompanying  rough  floor  plan* 

All  of  the  ten  posts  of  the  inner  circle  (four  large  and 
six  small)  were  painted  in  curious  ways  with  black  and  green 
and  orange  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  colors*  The  paintings 
were  obviously  symbolic.  Some  of  them  appeared  to  represent 
bears  climbing  twees*  I  had  not  time  to  copy  them,  but 
photographed  the  house  as  a  whole* 

The  palisade  of  posts  which  forms  the  outer  wall  was 
still  in  part  plastered  with  mud  or  clay,  made  to  adhere  by 
means  of  cross  ties  of  willow  and  oak,  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  fastened  horizontally  on  the  outside  of  the  posts* 

The  two  large  center  posts  (one  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  square  support,  which  was  made  of  four  boards)  were 
elaborately  painted* 
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.HEL-MEM^SEL  ROUNDHOUSE  AT  GRINDSTONE  CREEK 


The  roundhouse  shown  In  pi. 


was  photographed  in  1922  at 


the  Wintoon  rancheria  at  Grindstone  Creek,  Colusa  County.  Merriaw 
did  not  make  his  oustowury  detailed  notes  on  the  floorplan  and  nativi 
naMS  of  the  features  of  the  structure.  In  plan  and  construction  it 


roundhouse 


elsevhere 


roundhouse 


)  is  also 


present  in  the  Grindstone  Creek  roundhouse. 


.^»Cv- 


THE  CHOO-HEL-MBM-SEL  ROUNDHOUSE  AT  GRINDS««  CREEK  RANCHSUfA 


The  roundhouse  shown  in  pl,<^ 


was  photographed  in  1922  at  the 
Win^oon  rancheria  at  Qrindstone  Creek,  /♦^•^f-^  ^ounty,  Merriam 


did  not  make  his  customary  detailed  notes  on  the  floorplan  and  native 

names  of  the  features  of  the  -viBBft*  In  plan  and  construction  it 

must  have  been  very  much  like  the  roundhouse  at  Stony  Ford  i4scribed  els^. 


fAf^^L^^^i^ 


) 


smokehole  shorn  on  tbe  roundhouse  at  Kabal-mem  rancheria  (pjL 

is  present  in  the  fflrindstone  Creek  roundhouse. 


r-i  iM 
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THE  POMO  ROIWDHOUSE  AT  STONY  FORD  RANCHERIA 


roundhousa  (pi.    )  is  a  nearly  circular  dewed  structure 


^  i^t\ , 


eoT«red  with  brush  and  earth,  with  the  floor  sunken  four  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  with  two  loir  elongate  entrances,  a  front  entrance 
looking  east  and  a  rear  one  looking  west.  Facing  each  entrance  was  a 
tall  flagpole  bearing  a  white  flag  narked  hy  six  vertical  serrate  bars 
in  rwi.  There  were  no  windows,  the  only  opening  in  the  domed  roof 
being  the  smokehole,  which  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  allowed 
a  slanting  bolt  of  sunshine  to  nore  part  way  around  the  dark  interior. 
At  night  the  only  source  of  light  was  the  fire,  which  cast  a  flicker- 
ing  glow  over  the  actors  as  they  wored  around  it  in  the  inner  circle. 

'/  fain  am 

The  roundhouse  here  is  different  from  others  I  hare  seen.  It 
occupies  an  excavation  varying  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  feet  in 
depth,  according  to  the  lay  of  the  ground.  The  vertical  wall  of  the 
excavation  fonas  the  outer  wall  of  the  ro\indhouse  and  is  supplemented 
by  a  series  of  horisonUl  poles  resting  in  forked  posts  about  four  and 


half 


These  outer  wall  posts  are  called  chi-ek-she-mah  (fig.   )• 


»  !f. 


shr 


The  center  post  is  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  18  feet  in 

i     PC'iL*r^e 


-y-*r 


accumulated 


•^  th 


the  roof  poles  (fig*   )  •  which  converge  to  this  common  center*  The 
center  post  is  called  sah-bah  (fig.     )•  % 

There  are  seren  posts  in  the  circle  separating  the  dancers 
from  the  audience  -  four  on  the  south  side  and  three  on  the  north 


i^ 


. 


side  (fig.   ).  These  posts  are  only  five  or  six  feet  from  the  outer 
wall,  giving  just  space  enough  for  a  person  to  lie  down  into  the  outer 
space.  The  seven  posts  are  called  too-dit-ke.   mee  (•ast  *   '*^ 

The  drun  is  about  five  feet  long  by  two  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
its  long  axis  agreeing  with  that  of  the  roundhouse.  It  is  of  plank, 
elevated  nearly  two  feet  in  front  (where  highest),  and  one  foot 


behind.  "It  is  called  chil-lo  (fig. 


). 


ft  ar^ 


■'  I 


The  entrance  ways  are  about  four  feet  wide  and  six  to  eight 


downward 


the  inside  level.  The  doorways  are  called  how-wah.  « 

The  swokehole  is  rectangular  (about  3  by  4  feet)  and  is 
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directly  over  the  fire  (between  center  posts  and  east  entrance) .  It 


is  called  o«ho  shut-ko. 


sprinkled 


of  the  outer 


(for  the  audience)  is  covered  with  fresh  green 


willow  boughs  and  leaves. 

The  long  roof  poles  (about  3^^)  converge  to  rest  on  the  forks 
of  the  center  post.  On  the  basal  part  (resting  on  the  horisontal 
poles  which  connect  the  tops  of  the  circle  of  seven  posts)  are  nany 
short  poles,  occupying  the  spaces  between  the  spreading  long  roof  poles 
The  roof  poles  are  covered  with  tules  and  brush  naking  a  compact  thick 
roof  which  is  usally  earth-oovered~here  only  a  little  earth  has  been 
put  on.  The  roof  and  roof  poles  are  called  hel-la-ti-ke  (see  fig.   ). 

Outside  the  roundhouse  and  in  the  line  of  its  long  axis  are 
two  flagpoles,  each  about  thirty  feet  in  height  (fig.  1).  The  one  in 


front  of  the  east  entrande  la  about  30  feat  from  the  outar  end  of  the 
entrance;  the  one  in  the  rear,  9*  feet  west  of  the  outer  end  of  the 
west  entrance.  The  inside  dianeter  of  the  roundhouse  (east  and  west), 
not  Including  entranceways ,  is  about  36  feet;  diameter,  including 


flagpoles 


(All  distances  paced.) 


The  two  flags  at  the  top  of  the  flagpoles  are  Just  alike. 

■  T  UCUB  r 

The  ground  color  is  white.  Upon  it  are  six  l^ertical  bars  of  red. 


straight  on  the  edge  toward  the  pole  and  serrate  on  the  edge  away 

from  the  pole.  The  bars  seemed  to  be  about  two  and  a  half  inches  broad. 
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HRAM-FO  ROUNDHOUSE  AT  SULPHUR  BARK,  CLEAR  LAKE 


Ttw  lart*  oer««onial  struotur*  (roundhoaM  of  tte  Hraafo 
I  oallad  hr«k-«han.  It  !•  ciroular  in  plan,  won  than  forty 
diuMtar,  and  has  a  hlg)i  doasd  roof  eoyrod  «ith  oarth,  orer 
I  sprinkled  black  obsidian.  Ths  pit  in  irtiioh  the  housa  is  bvilt 
:  fMt  dMD.  Tha  interior  nail  of  tho  pit  U  Tsrtioal  and  is 


polss  resting  on 


I  earth  fron  flUlin(< 
doMn  to  the  edfls  of 


al 


The  oenterpost  (ka-yax-se)  is  about  sixteen  feet  high  and 
fourteen  inches  in  diaaster  and  is  painted  with  eigjit  bands  of  orai 
each  about  six  inches  wide.  Ths  wide  painted  stripe  are  called 
hra^soon.  The  seven  secondary  posts  (yos>k»)  are  shorter,  notched  at 
the  top  to  seat  the  rafters,  and  each  bears  four  painted  orange  bands 
The  seven  rafters  that  form  the  ring  resting  upon  the  secondary  posts 
are  called  aa-lol-doo-e-ne.  The  roof  is  naaed  ho-wahn-so ;  the  entrsn( 


^f 


dah-wah;  the  footdrum,  ho-so,  and  ths  fire,  ho. 

The  entrance  passage  is  alaost  ten  feet  long 


.» 


high 


steeply  into  the  pit. 


1» 


within 


spectators  sit  or  stand  in  the  outer 


n  posts  and 


between  the  wall  and  the 


inner  circle. 


j»s 


^•9 


reel  slepe  «n* 


three 


roundhouses 


diaaeter. 


dated  August  18,  1906.) 
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THE  HRAM-ro  SVEATHOUSE  AT  SULPHUR  BANK.  UKE  COUMTT 

Th.  wwithotuie.  ho-tsap-pah-irttan.  at  Sulphur  Bank.  Is  bagiiv 
idng  to  d^oay  but  the  roof  has  not  yt  fallen  in.    Externally  it 
reseiible.  the  oeremonial  hou«i  (hrek-irtum)  but  i»  »«aller.  ha.  a 

^  * X J  ^#  v«4«i«  MrAular.  is  oval— the  lo 


diaaeter  running 


broad 


im        A4 


doasd  roof 
rounding  g 
the  roof  i 


oeruKXiial 


-^^*'<*v    -==-* 


Urge,  high  center  post,  but  no  other  posts 


roof 


k»  in 


.,rt»an.  the  roof  poles  are  covered  with  bnuih^^  ««  brush 


with  earth,  so  that  the  structure  looks  like  a  natural  knoll.  Uk^ 
«iM  it  is  Uberally  sprinkl^i  with  flakes  of  shiny  black  obsidian 
aTeraglng  perhaps  two  inches  in  dia-ster,  and  orergro-n  with  grass  a 


weeds 


d*   «  » 

The  entrance  passage  is  long  and  low.  deoply  excavat«i  and  one 

5f  the  entrance  passage  faces 
smoke  hole  (poo-ko)  instead  of 
y  down  the  doi^i  roof  slope  and 
ance  passage. 


THE  H&-TDM.HAH  POMD  SUBATHOUSE 


Tim   swMtthouM,  oalled  bap^shol-chaht  was  lar(s  enough  to  ^^ 
hold  from  five  to  tan  peoplo  and  was  usod  tagr  both  nan  and  voiian.  It 
MLS  built  of  brush  vith  the  laavas  ont  oorerod  with  earth »  and  was^^^ 
higli  enough  to  stand  up  in.  The  fire  was  on  a  big  flat  rook  in  the  ^ 
eentert  surrounded  by  a  shallow  ditoh.  Whmi  the  rook  was  rerj  hot, 
water  was  poured  en  it.  filling  the  sweathouse  with  steaa.  After 


sweating,  the  people  oooled  off  gradually  but  did  not  plunge  into 


oold  water« 


t  tm' 


Vice 


Usually  each  family  had  its  own  sweathouse.   »i«^  of  t 


or 


Oirls  at  puberty  were  kept  in  the  sweathoxtfe  for  about  three 


wonths  but  were  allowed 


They  were  given  aeom  soup  and  fish  but  were  not  allowed  to  eat  neat. 
The  Puberty  Danoe  (oalled  ya-»ao«ke)  was  giren  at  the  end  of  the  three* 
month  period  when  the  girls  oame  out.  After  this  they  oould  live  in 
their  own  hones  but  were  not  allowed  to  cook  while  they  were  siok, 
usually  for  a  period  of  5  or  6  days.  In  the  old  tines  it  was  custonary 
for  the  wonen  to  live  in  the  sweathouse  during  nenstruation. 


ME-TDM-KI  FCMD  ROUNDHOUSE 


ii 


The  groTuid  occupied  \ff  the  roundhouae  (shen-ne)  vae  diig  out 


three 


a  large  center  post  (called 


hold  the  ends 


no  posts  betneen  the  center  post  and  outer  Wall.  The  roof  poles  vere 
covered  with  hasel  brush  roni^ily  voven  together^  with  e&x*tli  spread 
over  the  top.  The  door  was  on  the  south  side.  The  smoke  hole  was 
in  the  roof  between  the  south  entranee  and  the  center  pole,  and  on 
the  back  side  (north)  vae  an  air  hole  for  ventilation.  The  drum  (kol! 
for  the  timekeeper  was  b^ind  the  center  post  and  consisted  of  a  slab 
or  plank  of  wood  about  one  and  a  half  feet  vide  placed  over  a 
narrow  ditch. 


{ 
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Fhotographs  of  atructures 

A  selection  of  the  noet  Interesting  photographs  of  California 
Indian  shelters^  dwellings,  sweathouses,  and  dancehouses  In  Dr. 
Merrlaa'  s  files  are  shown  In  Plates         .  Mo  written  descrip- 
tions of  these  were  found,  and  th^  stand  simply  as  docuaentary 
records  of  an  aboriginal  architecture  which  has  since  vanished. 
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The  Individual  Sweat  House  Came  from  the  Piute 


Th»  small  individual  sweat  house  aade  of  an  arched 
framework  of  willow  sproutsover  a  fireplace  of  rocks  and 
covered  with  a  blanketor  canvas,  was  not  usedin  the  pit 
Hiver  countiy  in  early  da^rs.  Our  people  copied  it  from 
the  Piute  on  the  east  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
It  is  now  used  by  all  our  tribes. 

The  sweathouse  frame  shon  in  pi.  is  from  the  At- 

wum^e  tribe  I  the  photograph  was  taken  in  October,  1925. 


'ViV^i'^^V^ 


THI  INmTIDUlL  SniT  HOUSI  CI!iK 

TBOU  1HS  PIUR 


Th0  UttXl  liidiTidial  vveat  houM  made  «f 


an  arohad  fraiaiork  of  willow  aprowts  owar 
a  firaplaee  of  xwcka  «id  eorarad  with  a 


blanket  or  ea&vaa,  waa  not  aaod  in  tho  Pit 


BiTer  oountxy  in  early  daya.      Our  paopla 
oopiad  it  froa  tha  Pinta  on  tfao  aaat  abeat 
do  or  40  yaaza  ago.      It  ia  now  aaad  bj  all 


oar  tribaa. 


Iv 


#/it9    fit.fuU>^ 


HWWTiM 


-*    ^a^  *  I 


.'im. 


On  June  22,  1903  my  ^ife  and  I  visited  the  ruin  of  a  remark- 
able Eoundhouse  at  Kahb-balUem  Rancheria  about  2  miles  east  or 
northeast  of  Cook  Springs,  Colusa  County. 


in 
It  vas  circular  and  measured  30  feet^inside 


dianeter. 


There  were  2  entrances,  on  opposite  sides,  one  facing  north  or 
northwest,  the  other  south  or  southeast. 

The  ground  inside  was  excavated  about  3  feet  lower  than  the 
outside  level.     The  roof  tos  conical  and  still  in  good  condition  and 
was  of  split  shakes.     It  had  a  sort  of  cup/la  over  the  center,  and 
an  opening  (smoke  hole)  with  a  boxed-up  place  around  it  on  the 
middle  of  the  south  side.     The  roof  projected  all  around  and  was 
supported  by  a  central  pillar  composed  of  2  tall  posts  (trunks  of 
trees)  with  a  square  hollow  column  between  them..    The  latter  had  an 


o^ec 


the  entrances, 

NV< 


opening  at  the  bottom,  i«iiile  the  top  went  up  to  the  cup^l/9  and  I 
could  not  make  out  how  it  ended  there.    Besides  this  central  support 
(made  up  of  3  distinct  parts)  there  were  2  circles  of  posts-an 
outside  circle  or  palisade     of  short  posts  standing  close  together, 
and  an  inside  circle  of  10  talLer  posts,  two  pairs  of  which  were 
much  larger  than  the  others  and  were  opposite 
shown  in  the  accompanying  rough  floor  plan. 
^All  of  the  10  posts  of  the  inner  circle 
(4  large  and  6  small )were  painted  in 
curious  ways  with  black  and  green 
and  orange  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other    colors.     The  paintings  were  ob- 
viously symbolic.     Some  of  them  appeared 


5E 


Choo-hel-mem-sel 


KaU-  lra\.--me>v» 


to  represent  bears     clinibiig  trees.     I  had  not  time  to  copy  them, 
"but  photographed  the  house  as  a  lAole. 

The  palisade  of  posts  which  forms  the  outer  wall  was  still  in 
part  plastered  with  mud  or  clay,  iliBdHIl  made  to  adhere  hy  means 
of     cross  ties  of  willow  and  oak,  an     inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
fastened  horizontally  on  the  outsidfe  of  the  posts. 

The  two  large  center  posts   (one  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
square  support,  which ws  made  of  4  boards  )w«re  elaborately  painted. 


he  uld  wuiimu  had  tattoo  lines  nn 


mortar^sk^  and  several  flat  squarish  stones^with  small  mortar 

newly  made  acorn  meal  in 


holes  in  the  mid 


They  had  also 


oH  baskets.  The  ground 


ine  of  the  cracking  stones  was 


strewn  6  inches  d&ep  with  old  acorn  s 


There  were  several 


pestlesabetf 

whic^  rest  on  flat  stones. -^^^ 


in  thCi 


tsjQnorta 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 


preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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THS  CF.ESmjNIAL  HOUo?.  OF  TH?.  PI?  EIVER  ACH0MAV<1 


The  ceremonial  house  (Ahs-ohoo^e)  of  the  Pit  BiTer  tribes 
from  the  Modeslie  of  Big  Beod  to  the  Hammahwe  of  the  Yalley  of 
South  Pork  pit  River  inolusiTe,  differs  markedly  from  correspond- 
ing structures  of  all  other  California  tribes  known  to  me. 

It  is  broadly  oTal  or  someihat  snonshoe  shape  in  ground 
outline,  narrowing  toward  the  front,  and  of  Tsriable  size  ac- 
cording to  needs   (the  breadth  about  three-quarters  of  the  length] 
The  low  narrow  front  end  looks  south  in  the  Modesse  house  and 
east  in  the  Aj umahwe  and  Hamma h^e .  while  the  broadly  high  rounded 


«j» 


rear  end  looks  of  course  in  the  opposite  diiecticn. 


The  ground  inside  is  ezcavated  to  a  depth  of  4  to  5  feet  by 
the  Modes'se:  3  or  4  feet  by  the  A juaahwe . 

The  centerpost,  a  stout  tree  trmk  10  or  12  feet  in  hei^t, 


stands  well  toward  the  rear  (about  1/3  the  distance  from  back  to 

• 
• 

front).      Two  cross  beanis,  called  Dat-doot-si-ke.  one  on  each 


side,  slant  up  from  the  ground  to  t}]e  tcp  of  the  centerpost,  sup- 


ACUOliA  WK 


2 


porting  the  rear  ends  of  the  tuo  Icng  rcfters  or  stringers  that 
extend  from  the  low  front  to  the  cross  rafters,  leaving  bet-wen 

I 

them  an  interspace  3  or  4  feet  in  ividth  abreast  of  the  centerpost 
and  narrowii^  anteriorly. 

The  two   long  stringers,  called  Lew~woot -e e .  slope  dowmnard 
from  the  top  of  the  centerpost  to  the  low  front  opening,  where 
they  rest  on  a  cross  beam  called  De^lah^tet^si.  3  or  4  feet  in 
length  and  sbout  3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.       Below 
this  is  an  openirg  for  ventilation,  closed  when  need  be  by  a  large 


isket.       It  is  possible  for  a  nan  to  crawl  through  this  hole  and 


it   is  used  by  the   aged,  infirm,  and  children,  but    the  usual  en- 
trance  is  the  smoke  hole  on  top  of  the  roof  immediately  in  front  of  the 
centerpost  end  directly  over  the   fireplace. 

The  framework  of  the  roof  consists  of  a  large  number  of  poles, 
those  at  the  rear  resting  on  the  cross  rafters,  those  along  the 
sides  resting  on  the  long  stringers,  leaving  a  flat  place  on  top, 


narrcnrg  anteriorly  from  the  centerpost  to  the  front  end  of  the 


AOdOHAm 


Imildi^g. 


The  framework  of  roof  poles  is  coTered  with  pine  branches 
and  brush,  over  which  is  thrown  a  deep  layer  of  earth.      The 
centerpost  is  a  combination  of  post  and  ladder.      The  post  it- 
self is  called  Tat-to-pi-o-me  or  To-pi-wgm-me ;  the  cross  bars 
against  the  post  constituting  the  ladder,  Lcf-pi-e. 

The  entrance,  called  Ah-pit',  is  on  the  roof  immediately  in  front 
of      the  centerpost  and  directly  over  the  fire.       It  is  about 
3  feet  in  width  (limited  by  the  space  between  the  long  lefters) 
and  3  or  4  feet  in  length  anteroposteriorly. 
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THE  0HOO-HSL-IUM-3KL  K)UKDH0U3E  AT  KAH-BAL-liffll 


J«M 


rk- 


BaB0h«ria 


3prliigf»  OoluM 
Lar  ad  Matured 


dioifiar. 


Thara  wara  2  wtrenoaa,  an  appoalta  sldaa,  ana  faolng  north  or 
northwaatt  tha  othar  aanth  or  aeuthaaat. 

Tha  graimd  Inalda  laa  azeaTatad  about  3  f aat  lawar  than  tha 
eutaida  latal.    Tha  »of  was  oonleal  ani  atlll  In  good  oondltlan  and 
m  of  apllt  aMaa.    It  had  a  a  art  of  wpala  orar  tha  aantar,  and 

ik%  hola)  with  a  baiad-up  plaoa  around  It  an  tha 
siddla  of  tha  aouth  a  Ida.    Tha  roof  prajaatad  all  around  and  wa 


(trunki 


ooluan 


tha  antranoaai  at 


opaning  at  tha  batto«t  itiU  tha  tap  want  up  to  tha  oupala  and  I 
oould  not  »8l»  out  how  It  andad  thaw.    Baaldaa  thla  oantral  aupport 
(nada  up  of  3  diatlnct  perta)  thara  wara  2  olralaa  of  poata-an 
outaida  clrala  or  pallaada.  of  ahort  poata  atandlng  oloaa  togathar, 
ani  an  Inaida  olrola  of  10  tailor  poata,  two  palra  of  which  wart 
■uoh  lergar  than  tha  othara  and  wara  oppoalta 
thown  In  tha  acoompenyii^  rou^  floor  plan. 

^All  of  tha  10  poata  of  tha  Innar  droit 
(i  large  end  6  awalD^ft  painted  In 
ourloua  waja  with  hlaok  and  grttn 
and  orange  and  perhapt  ant  or  two 
othtr    eoloxt.    Tht  palntlnga  ware  oh- 
Tloutly  aywhollo.    Soma  of  thta  appeared 
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KvxU-  Va\.-'vne''w 


Wart 


photogreplK 

The  pelisi 

;  plasttrBd 


nedt  to  edhart  by  meant 


of    erott  tiat  of  vlllov  end  oak.  an    ^noh  or  nort  in  dianatar« 
fat  tan  ad  lioriiontallj  on  tha  outaida  of  tha  potto. 

TlM  two  laigo  eantor  pottt  (one  on  aach  a  Ida  of  the  niddla 


avpport 


Tba  old 


had  tattoo  llnaa  on  thtlr  china*    Thoy  had  a 
■ortar  haakat  aid  tOTaral  flat  tc^iiarith  ttonaa  with  anaXl  mortar 
holoa  in  tht  aiddlo.     Thay  hed  elao  tono  nawly  mada  acorn  maal  ii 
e£  hatkttt*    Iho  grotad  about  ore  of  tha  oraoking  atonaa  i«t 
ttrtwD  6  inebaa  doap  with  old  aoom  ehnoka*    Thara  wara  aavaral 


abont— toM  flet  on  tha  and  for  uaa  in  tha/baakatj^SS 


ratt 
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THE  CEiSikluNIAL  HOUSE  OP  TiC  PIT  EIV2E  ACHOMATO 


The  ceremonial  house  (Ahs-choo-e)  of  the  Pit  River  tribes^ 
from  the  Modes'se  of  Big  Bend  to  the  Hammahwe  of   the  Valley  of 
South  Pork  pit  River  inclusive,  differs  markedly  from  correspond- 
ing  strictures  of  all  other  California  tribes  known  to  me. 

It  isjbroadly  oval  or  someiiiat  snoirshoe-shBpe<i|(in  ground 
outline,  narfowingttoward  the  front,   and  of  variable  size  ac- 
cording  to  needs   (the  breadth  about  three-quarters  of  the  length). 

i 

The  low  naryow  front  m»4  looks  south  in  the  Mo de ss e  house,  ead 


east  in  the  Ajumahwe  and  Hamma hwe ,  while  tnejbref^ 

course  in  the  opposite  direction. 


FOtmded 


rear  end 


00 


The  ground  inside  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  4  c>t-  5  feet  by 
the  Mode^se;  3  or  4  feet  by  the  Ajumahwe. 

The  centerpost,  a  stout  tree  trunk  10  or  12  feet  in  hei^t, 
stands  well  toward  the  rear  (about  1/3  the  distance  from  back  to-Jtw^ 


v^ 


.    ^Two   cross  beams,  called  Dat-doot-si-ke.  one  on  each 
side,  slant  up  from  the  ground  ^o  the  tcp  of  the  centerpost,  sup 


porting  the  rear  ends  of  the  two  long  rafters  or  stringers  that 
extend  from  the  lov»  front  to  the  cross  rafters,  leaving  bet?«en 
them  an  interspace  3  or  4  feet  in  mdth  abreast  of  the  centerpost 

and  narrowing  anteriorly. 

The  two   long  stringers,  called  Lew-woot -8 e .  slope  downward 
from  the^top  of  thecenterpost  to  the  low  front  opening,  where 

» 

they  i^st  on  a  cross  beam  called  De-lah-tet-si^  3  or  4  feet  in 

length  and  about  3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.       Below 

this   is  an  openir^  for  ventilation,   closed  when  need  be  by  a  large 

basket.       It  is  possible   for  a  man  to  crawl  through  this  hole  and 

it  is  used  by  the   age d,*^n firm,  and. children^  but   the  usual  en- 

trance  is  the  smoke  hole  on  top  of  the  roof  immediately  in  front  of  the 


centerpost  and  directly  over  the   fireplace. 
The /framework  of 


*>Y 


of  poiesl 


those  at  the  rear  resting  on  the  cross  rafters',  those  along  the 


sides  resting  on  the  long  stringers^ 


9  on  topo'.c^ 


e  I  post  to  the  front  end  of  the 


!  i 


ACHOM^V? 


•  ^   ^  • 


of  re 


ir»N;over»Aiw*fehfpine  branches 


w 


and  brush,   over  which  is   throi»n,^a  deep  layer  of  earth 


li. 


C8Dtarpnrti^iT  a  combination  of  post  and  ladder.       The  post  it- 


self  is  called  Tst-to-pi-o-me  «r  To-pi-wam-mel,  the^ross  bars 


tne  ladder,   Lo-pi-e. 
The  entrance,  called  Ah2£it',  is  on  the  roof  immediately  in  front 
of      the  center  post  and   directly  over  the  fire-       It  is  about 
3  feet  in  width  (limited  by  the  space  between  the   long  lafters) 
and  3  or  4  feet  in  length  anteroposteriorly. 


^^^ 


/ 


**-^^^*p 


Thus  far  the   description  of  the  Roundhouse  applies 


to  all  the  Pit  River  tribes  proper,  from  the  llodesge  of 


Big  Bend  easterly  to  the  Ham-mah-we  of  South  Pork  Pit 


River.       According  to  the  Pall  River  A~ju-mah-we  and 


the   Likely  Valley  Ham-mah-we.   there  was  no   important 


difference  in  construction  within  this  area;  hut   the 


Mod e s's e  of  the  densely  forested  region  of  Big  Bend  de- 


scribe several  differences  which  seem  to  be  of  cmsid- 


erable  importance. 


The  fiist  of  these   is  a  heavy  timber  called   the  Boy 


(Al-yool-tan),  which  extends  from  the  centerpost  to.  the 


ground  at  the  extreme  rear  of  the  structure.       This 


!> 


"Sv 


appears  to  be  lacking  in   the  other  tribes 


The  second  noteworthy  difference  is   thet  a  flat 


rock  is  placed  on  the  roof  between  the  entrance  (smoke 


hole)  and  the  crosstimbers  immediately  in  front  of  the 


centerpost.       In  the  Kodesse  house  the  excavation  is  a 


foot  or  two  deeper,  and  instead  of  extending  to  the  outer 


edge  of  the  structure,  begins  sane  distance  inside. 


«rC' 


leaving  a  broad  shelf  for  the  ^Lookers. 


Another  differerce  is  that  the  Liode^se  structure 
rests  on  a  log  bsse^while  that  of  the  other  tribes 


-    ~\ 


appears   to   rest  directly  on  the   ground. 


i 


still  another  apparent  difference  is  that  in  the 
KodesseV the   two  long  stringers  are  not   in  the  same 


plane — one  being  highBr  than  the  other'.       This  was  not 


mentioned  by  the  A-.iu-mah-we  and  Ham-mah-we  informants 


rn  the  000-0  of 


Istet   Koiche.  tfee.  speaker  of  the 


?K 


1^  number  of  in- 


terestiiTg  de 


Roundhouse  in  the  early  da 31s 


Gon-eeming  ^he  building- of  the 


flLuAM-ta^ 


<i 


"^r    ^The  labor  of  construction  took  all  summer.       It 


^egtui  -in  the  spring  -and  iras.not  completed  until   fall 


Twenty-five  men  were  detailed  to 


US' the  t 


rees«.^  'T&tS 


a  very  tedious  process  as   theyA^Ti#»e  cut  by  reans  of 


elk  horn  chisels*-- veiy  slow  w)rk. 


Sixty  men  were  engaged  in  the  building:  twenty  cut 


and  split   the  timbers;   another  twenty — strong  men — car- 


ried the  timbers  to  the  site;   twenty  dug  the  excavation, 


carrying  the  earth  away  in  baskets. 


Throu^out  the  whole  time  of  building,  a  hundred 


men  were  occupied  in  hunting  and  fishii^  to  secure  focfl 


for  the  workers,  and  fifty  women  in  preparing  and  cooking 


the  acorn  mush  and  other  foods. 


According  to  this.  185  men  were  employed  in  chopping, 


building,  and  hunting,  and  50  women  in  preparing  the  food-^- 


1 


<ir 


235  in  all. 


8 


The  centerpoat  ms  a  tree  trunk  of  black  oak  or 


incense  cedar,   two  feet  or  more  in  diameter  and.  14  or  15 


feet  in  length.       It  was  set  4  cr    5  feet  into  the  ground, 


so  that  the  exposed  part  stood  up  10  feet  from  the  floor 


of  the  excavation. 


The  small  front  opening  was  not  more  than  21  feet  in 


P^ 


diameter.       In  addition  to  i  ts  function  as  air  intake^i 


ventilator,  it  was  used  as  an  entrance  by  the  old  and 


feeble  and  also  by  the  younger  children,  who  were  not 


strong  enough   to  clinib  up  to  the  main  doorway— the   smoke 


hole  in  the  roof. 


As  to  the  size  of  the  Modesse  As-dtiod-e  as  a  wholes 


t*^v. 


Istet  Woiche  told  me  that  intone  he  had  particularly  in 


mind,  th 


long  stringers  w©5?«- about  30  feet 


) 


the  breadth  of  the 


approximately  40 


feet.       Assuming  the  exterior  proportions  inr^  the  same 


in  the  Hammahwe  structure   already  described  (breadth 


about  3/4  the  length),  the  length  isould  hare  been  about 


53  feet.       But  Istet »s  rough  sketches  and  his  approral 


of  mine  indicate  a  greater  length  for  the  posterior  part 
(behind  the  centerpost).   thus  adding  2  or  3  feet  to  the 


total  length  which  would  bring  it  to  55  or  56  feet. 
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^?^v:w^ 


r>JX    IV  w  ^>^    VvOU^'vviJLh. 


AA^S^     —    H-^yvN^^ 


X 


iAmAi 


ur^ 


k 


'  ^U 


nv^i^apl'uL    OUf^     ^^^ 


GiJULniu^    liUuiit    Tr/led  "    /^r  J 


£iL-^vo  U  f /' uJ       li'^''t'^J     ^^      /iytU///L        jlJiui^K.    Tnl 


£/> 


Hi 


o 


HtW'ni       ~-«.w,i  ..,.->— ^.-rr-'pi    I     ._I.BU  I. JiH 111 #>!»«■ » 


\ 


f\ 


t 


a 


X 


u 


tlwir  r«I«ii 


OlH 


C(0^ 


Hei^rrMT  Btfanogrmphie  HotM^ 


immAm 


SepteuBber 


dagput 


Lagoon< 


J^O 


la  breadth  »t  th#  broadsrt  part,  and  m  wrprialngly  thla-the 
slda.  not  »ow  than  an  in^ch  in  thicto....    It  had  b#«  cracked  or 
both  .idaa  and  tho  crack,  had  bean  >mdad  In  an  intareatlng  «y  \ 
Insw^tng  *n  hour-gLaw  rtiaped  plug  aero.,  the  crack,  m  rotigWy 
shoim  iJ  the  acconpaiying  sketch.    As  »ajr  b^seen,  the  %iai.t  or 
nMwmst  part  of  the  inserted  block  is  eactly  on  the  line  of  tl 
creek.    The  -ortlce  hole  is  Tery  carefiilUr  fitted  ^and  does  not 
«tend  coaqaete3y  through  the  side  of  the  boat,  there  Jbeing  no  indl 
tlon  of  it  from  the  inside. 


«»?»♦  *rr  t»» 


»«*.h  Hm9-~vf>-'»w>f*  9.wi 


■'1*. 


.."^  ■■ 


^ 


.e  W 


♦w* 


Aeom  bread.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  acorn  -ash,  caUed 


cooking 


gaMK,  wie  nep-w-n-r  -^  — '  ..-^rt^ 

hot  .tone.,  lAich,  honerer,  .houldjaot  be  too  hot.  This  bread 


renain. 


v;,;hend.e  kno«i  a.  Southern  Coajt  lorok  ^••^■f^jl^ 
^iieen  BU  I*«oon  and  the  -outh  of  UtUe  RiTW,  in  Hi-boldt 

(^•)*  ■ea.er  tt»r  ant  ^^     ^^..^^  aa$   . 


3  a 


b»ingg,  TtM  R«r-«x^HMr,  llto  th«ip  r«UtlT»»  th«  PollkU, 


b«ll«T»  in  Wild  Indian*,  \ium  th«y  call  Oo-oft-ah.  Thw«  wild 
Indians  ara  hara  all  tha  tl«a,  Uring  in  tha  woods  and  kaaping 
of  ai«|it*  0«r  paopla  ara  afraid  of  th««.  Ihsj  kill  paraons  ai 
a  distanca  by  throwing  tlrj  arrows  whidi  they  carry  in  a  sack* 
Thaaa  Blniatara  arrows,  or  darts— as  small  aa  a  «atch  or  a-rsn 


«b.^&«. 


naadla— ara  tfarofim  fros  a  dlstanoa.    Tha  parson  i 
>ath,  or  goas  to  slaap  sad  diss  whila  aslaap* 
Lnaa  as  nsdioins.    Tha  Hai^-arHnar  of  tha  Trinidad 


(Itigs-^whieh  thay  call  a-wah"«nh— as  a  raiaady 


O       *: 


two  days* 


Tha 


usad  as  a  poultica  and  ara  said  to  eura  a  oat 

■atarial  la  ttaad  to  eura  tha  aora  notiths  oJ 
■MMSla  and  birds*    Tha  Nar-axwiar  baliara  in 


paathar«  which  thay  call  ka-gat,  a  rary  larga  i^rthical  baast.    Tha 
SMS  baliaf  ia  hsld  by  ths  Polikla. 

Both  Haxv-aiwiar  and  PollkU  hold  tha  whita  daar,  callad  Bon- 
cha-poo-ook,  to  ba  a  saerad  anlMl,  and  baliars  it  a  dif farant  and 
■noh  rarar  spaeiaa  than  tha  eoBsnr.  daar* 

Tha  Kar-aiw*ar  oonsidar  it  good  luck  to  catch  a  flying 
a  IM 
squlrral,  which  thsy  caU  toop,    Thay  aay  it  is  worth  tan  dolli 

Tha  Rax^iwMr  caU  tha  gray  or  Oragon  jay  (Pay^soyfu^ 


*f* 


obscuTtts)  ns-psk-wat-paws,  and  aay  it  is  crasyi  that  it  will  an 
cooM  to  tha  placa  whara  daad  paopla  ara  and  light  doaa  ty. 

R^t.  4Lh*  Hai^-Ms-nar  and  the  Polikla  aay  that  tha  Valley 


quail  (Lophort: 
ancirat  naae  for  it« 


in  their  country*  Thej  have  no 


'-  k' .^^  Ht 


.\ 


shrike  (L&ni] 


end  associate  it  in  soae  vaj  vith  Coyote  *s  whiskers  • 

Beliefs  about  certain  plants^  The  aoom  of  the  tanbark  oak  (C^uercus 

densiflora)  forms  one  of  the  principal  foods  of  both  the  Ne]>-er-ner 


and  their  relatires  the  Polikla^  The  1 
tree  ha^dcHson-naw^  its  acorn  vefi-nepl« 


aekw. 


The  tree  alder  (Alnos  oregana)  is  called  wer-er»  Its  leaves 
in  their  eoimtiy  are  alvays  wet^  iMch  thqr  say  is  becatise  the  alder 
is  alM^  crying  because  it  has  no  fkther«  Its  aother  is  the  earth* 

The  feverbixsh  (Oamra  elliptical  is  called  pe-e-te-*  Its 


vood^  hardened  by   fire,  is  used  for  aussel  bars  to  pry  the  mussels 


i  W 


off  the  rocks 


The  cascara  tree  (Rhaanus  purriiiana)  is  called  savii^h*  Its 
bark  is  boiled  for  cathartic  isedicins* 

The  sageherb  (Artendsia  luloviciana)  is  called  iBet»cha«-nep* 
They  say  it  is  the  grandmother  of  the  f ireneed  (Epjlobium  angustifoliua) 
They  sake  a  tea  of  it  for  sore  eyes  and  itching  skin,  and  use  it  as 
n  for  sores«  The  f ireifeed  they  call  iMt-chaniep  a^^koo-cha. 


ft 


aning  '^Samherb^s  grandchild  »* 

The  edible  sea^ieed  (Fucus)  they  call  che-ge« 
ten  vithout  cookings 


^^e#  feet  ^^<^v 
It  is  dried  and 


ft 


4^1 


I 


r'A 


UiUt  xw^ 


•*  ICP-i 


Po-llk-ljai  SthDOgraphie  HoUs 
I  8i>«nt  S^ptiribwr  16  to  19,  1910  tt  Requa  on  north  bank  ol 
■ath  Rirep  about  a  mile  abova  Ito  aetual  aouth*  Thara  ara  a  m 
Indimw  hare,  all  belonging  to  tha  ana  trlba— the  Po-Uk-lah  < 
Oy  called  "Tarok"  in  the  books) .  Some  of  thea  ware  botn  hare  bill 
It  of  thea  ea»e  tram  rillagea  farther  up  the  river,  betiiaan  Raqua 


t  . 


and  Wetcb-pek  (at  aouth  of  Trinity),  y^ 

Raqua,  a  aaall  aattleMot  with  a  aalnon  oannazy,  store, 
roadhouaa  was  naaad  fro«  an  Indian  ▼illiga— Bato-woy  or  aek^Jooi- 
>«as  half  a  aila  nearer  the  rirer  aouth  (below  the  canoerj)  on  « 
side  (north)* 


( 


another  old  Indian 


Tillage,  nMM  'T-oer-ra,  Most  of  the  Indians  now  Uva  at  "T-iBe-ra. 
Acrosa  the  rirer  oppoaite  Requa  (on  the  aouth  side)  was  another  Til- 
lage, Wesh-k»«a-o.  A  few  Indians  lire  orar  there  now. 

The  Indiana  ara  wall-to-do,  naking  good  wagea  working  in  tha 
aalaon  cannary  and  eatehing  salaon  in  the  saasoa,  and  working 
wh.M  m^  tAhmr  aeuons.  The  waen  ara  conatantlj  asking  baakata— 


tspaeially  hata  of  tha  Hoopah  style,  and  aaaU  trinket 


uauall/  wall  aada  and  handaoaa 


«  'MSkM 


■p^'^Wa  ▼aw 


body  aatarial  la  spraea  roots  at^ias  aiikansis)  which 


half  to  three 


froa  half  inch  to  one  inch  in  dlaaeUr.  These  are  at  once  (idiila 
fuU  of  sap  and  soft)  aplit  into  broad  f Ut  banda,  and  these  in  tun 
siibdiTided  by  knife  and  teeth  until  whe  desired  sise  is  obtUnad— a 
^♦♦i.  ii»*«ii>  than  coarse  thread— about  like  small  twine.  The  Tart: 


»_  .  ^%^-^  ^ 


rods  are  hft«el  (Corylus).    Th«  ornrUj  U  HmroxJBrUjm.    Th»  dtd^i  !• 

Oy  In  black  Baidwi  hair  f«m  siM  (Adjanta)  ««•  •*!««  «*  atranda 
>y  4yln«  tha  at«»-bundla8  of  Voodwordia  fam  idth  ald«r  bark 


ehawad, 


«»«.-« 


IW    f 


•^ 


(ak-kah) 


long  look  of  hair  handing  dom  on  aach  alda  of  fiMt* 
Th^  cany  thalr  burdana  of  f  Ira  wood  and  odda 


( 


»pan-work  carrying  baakat  (ka-»l)  ty  aaana  of  a  flat  haad  band 
kool)  Khlch  paaaaa  around  tha  alddla  of  tha  baakai  and  cmr  \ 
D*rt  of  tha  haad.  rating  on  tha  baaktt  bat.  And  thoy  carry 


ragulatloi 


b«eka 


babj  baakaft 
part  facing 


) 


toward  that  of  ita  aother)  and  kicking  ita  Uttla  fact 


walka 


salnon  on  racks 


h»»^j[<"^  down 


hooaaa.  aurronnding  tha  fira.  Thay  cook  acom  nah  (k»-8o) 

'        I  j  in  twinad  cook 


tanbark  oak  (hoHBM 


i 


baakata 


omaaantation. 


aada  of  apruoa  roota  with  only 


awHint 


Thay  hava  an  ornaaBntad  large  atorahoaaa  baakai 


(nap-pa) 


drfad  f  iah,  which  they  coTor  by  intartlng  ovar  it  an  ordinary 


-9-  •-   — .— 


bordan  bartwt  (ka-woi),  which  aarvaa  to  kaap  out  aioa 


•«  if 

on  and  at  tha  a 


adaits 


■oah  bowla  (pa^-var-kak)  riawfcla  tha  cooking  baakata 


but  arc  nach  lowar 

At    :" 


akoik  cabbala  for  lining 


n^Ksooa  ranch 


ih«  epM  wrk  carrying  b«»k«t»  whrn  uswl  to  gath«r  hudtUbwfrlBS  or 


s«lAlberri«s. 


•  w»' 


They  haT©  alao  a  coarse  opon-woric  ahallow  \30vL  (la'p-eek-lr^) 


Aram. 


uattally  XVill  of  pioeoa  of  dried  or  cooked  ealnau 

The  BorUr  basket  ia  pa^-kMsn;  tin  tigbtly^-woTWi  and  oniaiMnted 
burden  baaket  for  fathering  aeeds  ch»-lor;  the  aeed  paddle  law-»-eaw| 
the  flat  circular  meal  tray  n»-«»-t»o-oep,  Th^  do  not  nee  the  deep 
conlc^  winnowir  coBBon  to  aany  of  the  coast  tribes.       osfcet 
▼'  «4fti  ^»^  ®'  *^  ***'^°  ^"^  *  ti«ht-f ittl'-  g  nocklace  of  tw)  to 
several  strands  of  braided  grass  or  xerophyll\» 

They  believe  in  two  kinds  of  water  people— k»  a-wiis  (bad 
water  people,  male  and  feuOLe,  who  My  ham  or  drown  people)  and 

keg-gor,  another  kind. 

t  Tb€y  say  Xbunder  Oblok°^-ko^^)  lives  in  the  dark  deep  forest 

and  thunders  only  when  angry* 

r 

P^lUc-lah  had  thirty-five  villages  on  Klaaath  River, 

r' 

beginning  at  Wetcb-pek  opposite  the  ■outh  of  Trinity  River,  and  ^ 
^wctendlng  dom  on  both  aides  t^  ^-^onl  aa  the  north  side  of  KUmXh 
■outh.  Of  these,  twenty-two  were  on  the  north  side  (ri^  hand  bank) 
and  thirteen  <m  the  south  or  left  hand  side,  Besides  these,  Uwy  had 
one  viUafe  (itaMoan)  on  the  coast  five  oiles  north  of  KlaMth  month, 
at  or  near  the  aovth  of  Willow  Creek. 

An«.i^  White  Peonle.  Vbea  the  Po-lik-lah  on  their  mj  south  fro« 
the  far-off  north  country  arrived  at  KlaMth  River,  they  found  there 
a  nation  of  white  people  called  Wai*-ga.  The  headquarUrs  of  thes« 
«-««i.  MLfl  at  or  near  Wawk4cep^ah  which  is  on  the  present 


r 


Nil 


_  I 
If: 


•boot  two  hundred  rods  Wlow  hia  hooM*  Hm  W«»»^  mrt  fin* 
p«opl««  Tvry  int^Ulctttb  and  IdLnd*  Thagr  walooMtd  tbt  new  p«opl«  fro« 
tlw  north  and  ihorUj  afUrward  I«ft  tb«  oorntrx*  th«7  did  not  toll 
vhoro  thoy  iioro  foing^  but  Mid  tliat  bo— tl—  In  tho  futoro  tlMgr  would 
rotunu  Tho  Po-UJc-lah  h«vo  b««n  lookinc  for  thoa  ontr  oixie** 
Ih— ralo>  Thoro  aro  tuo  or  throo  diotinet  cots  of  umwpBlM  aeoordlng 
to  tho  oonoo  in  uhleh  vood* 

Woda— «  WMifoo  of  oik  horn  eallod  oaeho  woro  uaod  f  or  oplittinc  logo 
in  ordor  to  obtain  tho  plaako  of  iriiioh  tho  hooooa  woro  oonotroetod* 
In  addition  to  tho  wodfoo.  oik  hern  ohioolo  aloo  noro  nado  for  f iniab- 


ing  tho  planks.  .,,.^^.«*  ^^  ^  .^wtt'tnii  '•>?«-ty    ^-m.' 

^nlrr'^i  irrttl'  ^  anlnal  or  bird  una  eallod  hor  —  aoo.  Tho  w»rd 
was  «ood  nainly  in  tho  old  songo*  Tho  pooplo  bolioTod  in  a  Wator 
f  author  eallod  K*noo« 

* 

ilnlQdontia  vaa  eallod  voa-akMu  Abmdant  in  tho  region.  Thogr  «ere 

beet  eaai^  idth  onione  for  bait* 

Fljing  eqoirrele  were  called  toop-to<9( 

Jaek-orabbita  are  rare  and  oeeer  ehieflj  along  the  beaoh.  The  poople 


-V 


ijy  ,1  \'i  nfl   ■  -■ 


believe  that  thay  eaae  f roei  the  Boopah  ooantrjr 


Boc-pewHM  hc^4cwer•    Hex^-kiier  ie  tho  naae  of  the  eoaaon  hroah 


rabbit* 

The  dore  la  called  ah-row-we^  the  aaee 


KirV     U' 


none  aa  that  of  the  hlue* 


bell7  litard,  S 


'^m 


"^   i4'..xvu.*  by  ■^'**rsi    •f.-'-'r  >y»n:^»?> 


Vallaj  quail  did  not  inhabit  the  redwood  f oreeta  of  the  Lower 
lath  eouRtrj  bet  eaae  in  after  the  whitea  had  aade  elearlnga* 


f  » 


l^A 


Both  th«  yHv  qoail  «id  th«  littlt  7«lloiM>ird  are  prls«d  «a 
prot«eUd  by  th«  ranchm  for  iho  roaaon  that  th«jr  oat  thlatla 


-^ 


um    _^ . -X 


•d 


Tht  Jwoo,  eallod  ta^ji^-nor^  it  tiaiod  tho  "OWL* a  ba)^.' 
Tha  Uttla  ehlokadaa  (Pama)  la  eallad  ■ar-part,  naanlng 


hain/  for**  long  tiat  afo  a  aaa  jarkad  out  a  handful  of  hla  pubic 

haira  anl  thcgr  tumad  into  diiekadoaa* 

Tha  Uttla  graan  h«pon  (Ardaa  wlyaaoana)  ia  eallad  cha^-^il^^  na- 


mnk,  aaaninc  tha  plaoa  Mhara  daad  paopla  go. 

Iha  hairx  eatarpillar  aarkad  with  oranga  and  black  (ona  and  a  half 

to  tm  ittehaa  long)  ia  oallad  oha-axwra  anMor^  naaning  "baar  louaa 

Plant  notaa«  Itaa  alandar  graan  atau  of  tha  rad  bany  faoekla- 

bany  (Yaaalnii  nanrifolign)  ara  uaad  for  broona. 

Tha  Saga  harb  ^Ar^^pj^  ludoYieiana)  ia  a  raluabla  ■adiclna.  It 


iMd  aa  a  peultioa  and  alao  as  a  ! 
fanga  laa^ia  of  tha  alrank  eabbage 


ara  uaad  aa  a 


lining  for  opao-work  baaksta  lAwn  thaaa  ara  uaad  for  barriaa 
A  plant  ealladr^flH&Dnffiah  ia  uaad  aa  an  antiaaptie  and  diaiu 
It  haa  larg*  lama»  grow*  in  vat  placaa  and  diaa  down  in  th 
Tha  roota  ara  powdarad  and  put  In  watar  for  waahing  aoraa  an< 
inf  acting  houaaa  and  eorpaaa  of  paraona  %dio  hava  juat  diad* 


tidilllifar 


l^L!! 


'^y  ^?T"1*?^^ 


th 


a  aacrad  plant.  It  haa  a  f orkad  root  which  hj  tranafomation  bacaM 


firat 


^\ 


—  ^  ^ 


Tagctabla- aubatancaa  uaad 


taribark  (Quregs  (tonsiflora)  holds  first  pUcs,     It  is  aads  h 

eh 


ho-oK^iHao 


-mM^ 


uj^ir 


Ths  f STsr  bush  (GTrra) ,  csUsd  ps-s-t«-oo»  is  uMd 

nsdieiiM  asde  Into  a  tsa  for  colds* 

trg»  'M   r"*"'^*  «-!*'i«* 

Th«  lAA-vvs  and  twigs  of  ths  ooMsnn  coast  lilae  (Csanothus 
Lllsd  sah-slp.  ars  boilsd  to  waslh  nofw  bon  babiss* 


oTStqi)  CAllsd 


Ths  eooaion  coast  hoeklsbsrrj  (Y>C( 


.•.'»»•  9«a 


chs-«-hrs»  and  ths  vd  hucklsbsrrj  ^J-  oainrlf oUm)  eaUsd  sl^ 
kat  ars  ussd  sxtsnslTsly  for  food  and  ths  long  str«ig)it  grssn 


httddsbsrrx  ars  Qssd  for  brooas 


•X^yS' . 


For  arrows  ti<o  bushss  »rs  ussd,  naaslxt  ths  wild  lyrlnga 
(PhUadri^^as  l^wisl)  eaUsd  ash-sr,  and  ths  coast  splrsa  i^ 


9  T 


a*-!- 


»^iB»t61±XM)   callsd  ach-kaw. 


"%• 


Ths  coast  honsTsuckls  bosh  (Lonicsra  inrolticr>t>)  callsd  ksr- 


etmffplcuous  because  of  its  big  ptxrpl* 


bracts.  The  bsrriss  are  said  to  bs  poison  and  children 


^^2^ 


ijif? 


*-^    .w-^1 


^4^ 


not  to  oat  thou 

Tho  sag«  and  horb  (Art— daia  l^ndoiriciaaa)  callad  mat-aah-nah 


nada  into  a  poultica 


i.m       ^£^^  iMtL   ill  ^»  J  A.   brV 


skonk  cabbags  (Lrsichiton)  callsd 


ch 


PC  ara  uaad  aa  a  taaiporary  lining  for  opan-«>rk  baakata  ^an  uaad  to 

hold  bsrriss. 

Ttui  Hdhallifer  LsptotasnU  y^i^foi^ea  is  a  saersd  plants  haying 


forksd  root  froa  which  the  first  wwaan  was  ■ads.  It  is  callsd 


eh 


\n 


tribs 


m 


unknown 


probably  also  m  miMlitw) 


:»x' 


waging 


•speolallj 


f«etioti8  dlMaMt*    Th«  l«av«8  ar«  lar8»t  th«  plant  grows  li 
.1.^.     .«<<  <<4.«  /lAwn  4n  4:h*  fall.     It.  la  callaol  hoHnooHuh, 


r 


^•r* 


Two  kinda  of  ao-eallad  'wild  potatooa*  ara  uaad  for  food, 
eallad  toi-ka.  th»  other  tron-to>«  Tha  tope  of  tol-ioe  ara  said 


\"«    •'   •       L 


to  ba  polaon, 


plant 


•r 


likaly  to  ba  a  aaall  uiballifar* 


ealled  tah-m  ao 


-A  ..iy  w  -■<»  rtr 


uaad  for  food* 

Tha  aaiM  of  the  nadrotM  la  aa^goh*    Tha  rhododandron  is 
sa-gon  froa  ea-goa.  Meaning  •Hedrotte-llka*  or  •raaanbling  the 
Madrona** 


tr.  tr 


ia 


uniToraall^  eallad  Sa-vau 


Bvai7beid7  knows 


appliad 


axeapting  b7  tha  old  Doetora  who  in  aonga  applj 


kahl 


Bat 


th^  navar  call  ai^r  ordinary  flowara  by  this  nana,  but  alweya  bj 

roKular  nana  for  flowsra^  which  la  eho«do« 

nn»>.inff  4^pi6a«  Largt  trooa  wora  cut  down  by  »aana  of  alk  horn  aa 


•W9MM 


or  ads  driran  in  bj  atona  Banls*  In  falling  a  big  traa»  i 
radwood.  tha  cut  i»aa  aada  broad  anooglh  to  let  in  tha  body 


v«> 


Mi 


chiaalad  thalr  way  In  thay  wera  abla  to  craid  into 

••  • 


t-'.-e 


d 


fully 


dlaa«t«r 


proe«M« 


b««n 


lengths.  th«  logs  mrs  split 


of  slk  horn  vsdgss  they  wn  first  split  Into  halves  and  then  ini 
qaarters»  Then,  In  getting  out  the  planks,  the  quarter-sections 
were  "split  bastard,**  nhieb  aeans  that  they  were  split  parallel  ^ 
the  bark  or  outslie  of  the  tree  (crosswise  of  the  section),  inst 


frcxa 


YilUges 


Ah-men 


It 


abore  Klaaath 


PolDdah  were  on  Klaaath  HiTer,  usually 


water  aark*  But  there  was  slso  a  Tillage  at  some  distance  up  on  Blue 
Creek  where  the  saLson  fishing  was  good*  The  name  of  this  village  is 


forgotten  by  Inforaant. 


IS  8M«t  hotise 
were  hewn  out  of  the  trunks  of  big  redwood 


trees*  The.  interior  was  dug  out  by  Man?  of  the  elk  horn  ads  and 
chisel,  assisted  by  fire.  A  good  deal  of  burning  was  done,  part  it 


on  the  inside  finish. 


.:.»'-•*■ 


Cave.  Between  the  upper  waters  of  Pekwan  and  Kappel  Creeks  is  a  ^ 
rather  large  cate.  Maqy  years  ago  a  Karok  war  party  from  the  region  oJ 
Orleans  Bar  made  a  raid  into  the  territory  of  the  PoLiklah.  They  were 
discovered  and  driven  into  this  cave,  where  it  is  believed  that  they 
perishtJU  It  i»  ^^^  also  ^^^^  *  number  of  their  baskets  still  remain 
in  the  cave. 


r^m^na.i  mr fmr»nc9B   in  Speaking.  Certain  MordB  ar«  apok»n  differently 
bj  aen  and  vonen*  For  inetanee,  the  word  for  "aj  brother^"  as  spoken 
bgr  a  aan^  la  ne-pah}  aa  spoken  hy  a  imwui^  ns«la-e»  The  word  for 
"sister,'*  as  spokon  by  a  brother,  is  na-Mi}  as  spoken  tor  a  sister. 


na»let« 


"iii   •.•"Tt^'t',   ""» 


Oi  i»i.as» 


Baby«  The  wrd  "babjr"  varies  aceording  to  the  a^s  of  the  b«by  and 
also  aceording  to  whose  baby  it  ist  Thus  a  nsw^bom  baby  is  called 
ehab-Qooks  or  cha^-a-aooks,  from  Chaa-oe,  aeaaing  "lately {"  while  an 
older  baby  is  ealled  oha-ke»-as,  or  saastinss  tsep-«rk«  "Hir  baVy" 
is  no-ok-saht  "your  baby"  ko-ok-sah;  "his  baby  or  their  baby  "ok-sa] 


speaking,  the  word  ok-sah  is  abbreriated 


bromed 


er-gerk«  Th^ 


•>',T 


approxlBuitely 


alnost  i4u»Dj 


with  the  surromding  level*  The  roof  slabs  rest  on  a  pole  placed  Iwogth- 
wise  oTsr  the  aiddle  of  the  swsat  house,  so  that  ths  roof  slopes  to  the 
ground  on  both  sides.  The  slope  is  sli^t,  the  ridgo-pole  belnis  only 
about  eighteen  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  entrance  is 
a  saall  opening  dug  out  on  the  aiddle  of  one  side*  The  exit  Is  at 
one  end.  It  is  a  rectangular  pit  about  six  feet  by  three,  with  the 
long  dianster  against  the  end  of  the  sweat  house.  This  pit  is  lined 
with  fir  bo«|(hs  on  i^ieh  persons  werglnc  froa  the  swsating  rest  long 


eool  off  before  plunging 


iter* 


Ceraaopjal 


Pskwan.  Rekwoi.  Qrick,  and  Big  Lagoon*  The  Lodge 


10 


/?•, 


then* 


Sons 


callad  oiwg«rk.     Th«  Doctor*  dancts  imv  held  th«p».    ftit  th«  bra* 


ordlnaxy  large  dwelling 


W  "Vf 


bailt  of  slabs 


•K. 


up  on  end  and  fastened  with  hasel  withs  so  that  it  was  not  Teiy  dif- 
ficult  to  take  them  dow.  The  fra»  supporting  the  roof  was  not 
disturbed.  The  houses  were  large  enougj^  to  hold  about  twenty^flve 


^«y  n 


t- 


people •  The  earth  inside  was  excarated  to  a  depth  of  three  < 

faet« 

Gust  CM  and  BeUefs.  The  dead  were  buried,  not  burned, 

chl.  .^ 


burial 


digger,  kahp«*-tow, 


'^s^ 


sah-e 


»dy  of  the  dead  person  was  washed  and  sprinkled  with  waUr  at 
*hy  before  burial.  After  death,  the  spirit  or  gbost,  called 
hi  . ...  #^.  Av.  mu^m.  »^  thA  d«»d.  called  Cber-rik-kuk, 


r 


WtK' 


a  big  riTer,  the  n 


reaching  this  place  it  has  to  eroi 

% 

r  infoxaant  forftts*  The  ferry«an 


half 


wise.  In  this  he  ferries  the  spirit  across  the  riirer  of  the  dead. 


kpproadiing; 


spirit  or  ^st  reallj 


This 


.per).  If  it  is  in  place 


•> 


neleonedi 


stoned.  The  nose  stick  consists  of  a  long  shell  of  cheek  (dentaUuia) 


after 


u 


d««th  as  a  tribal  recognition  mark  for  the  spirit  world. 


Journey 


eomted  by  dayei  if  in  mountain!,  it  is  reckoued  by  the  number 


ridges 


Aniaals.    Several  auuBBSls 


originally  inhabiting  the  dark  redMOod  forests  of  the  Lower 


httve 


gray  groand  squirrel  (Citellus  douidasl) .  the  raU^  quail  {U 
^yjibx^^os),  and  doves  (Zenaidura),  The  gray  tree-squirrel 
fossor)  was  there  before  thogh  scarce  in  the  dark  forests* 


Menstrual 


renained  in  this  lodge  ten  days  bathing 


required 


allowed 


Rainbow.  The  rainbow  had  two  naaes*  Om  was  neg-atcb-a^pra.  It 
•aid  that  if  a  girl  stood  under  »  rainbow  she  becawi  pregnant 
Another  infonwit  teUs  ne  that  the  rainbow  was  often 
called  wun-nows-le  pa-as-kon  lets-ken-nik,  ■taning  "WonH  drwm 


children 


hi 


If  a  Kingfisher  (Che-le**^)  flies  over  a  woman  she  will 

at  once  begin  to  nsnstruate* 

Dogs  and  Herses>  Uie  PolUdah  have  always  had  dogs.  They  are  large 


wolf 


« 

Mhen  horses  one,  thfy  also  were  called  chlsh-shah,  and  to  this  day 
they  are  knom  by  the  saae  naae. 


i 


u 


iJLX 


pMk  bask«t»  e«ll«d 


,  uMd  Bidaly  for  ewrylag  •oorn«,  flrwood,  and  oth« 
buliy  .rtwdU..    A  iUlitlT  nawn  kiwi  cmIM  ohi-lo 


iM«d  f  «r  MwU  «*  «*>»'  ■'•"^  MPtUU* 


2a  MrUiB  oM«t 


diff •r«Bt  «a(pr«ttion« 


oMiffwur 


i4r«f    1ta0  to  Ull  »  dog  to  fo  «•/• 


gajt  oho-aakf  toot  to  toll  *  poroon 


f 


\ 


NSBSI9iSR 


(D 


On  September  15,  1921  I  examined  a  Nererner  dugout  on  Stone 
Lagoon.     It  was  an  old  one.atout  14  feet  in  length  by  5  in  breadth 


at  the  broadest  part 


and  was  surprisingly 


thin— the  sides  not  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness.     It  had  been 
cracked  on  both  sides  and  the  cracks  had  been  mended  in  an  in- 


teresting way  by 


ins ertitML  across  the  crack^  an  hour-glass 


shaped  plug/K««rou^ly  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch.    As 
my  be  seen,  the  waist  or  narrowest  part  of  the  inserted  block 


is  exactly  on  the  line  of  the  crack 


%       _  * 


^ 


ii^  ^  Ww/k  A  MJCt  1bP»\. 


(p 


ACOBN  BMAD 


In  addition  to  the  ordinary  acorn  wosIl 


made  acorn 


called  flleg.^awkthfl 

bread  by  cooking  the  acorn  flour  on  hot 
8 tones, which ^  however ^  should  not  be  too 
hot*   !Fhi8  bread  becomes  dry  and  remains 
good  for  a  month  or  more* 


WILD  INDIANO  Ojn  TUB 


VF»^»^UJFfc^^UJVP«^t 


The  M^rjftrfnjir,  like  their  relatives 
B  fg]^]r].a,  believe  in)!6ldLpdUi^,irtioiii 


w' 


/^ 


are  here  all  the  time,  living  in  the  woods 
and  keeping  out  of  sight.   Our  people  are 
afraid  of  them.   They  kill  persons  at  a 
distance  by  throwing  tiny  arrows  which 
they  carry  in  a  sac.   These  miniature 
arrows,  or  darts^as  small  as  a  match  or 
even  as  a  needles-are  thrown  from  a  distance. 
The  person  hit  bleeds  to  death,  or  goes  to 
sleep  and  dies  while  asleep* 


(b 


y^^•^\^^r^%-^\f\Jy\ 


S\M(si    0^    W4^e4Kif  \ 


(Ui 


The  NerlftrCner  of  the  Triny»  Bay 


region  use  sligs^as  a  remedy  for  boils 
The  slugs  are  mashed  and  used  as  a 
poultice  and  are  said  to  cure  a  had 
hoil  in  two  days* 
<>^^The  same  material  is  used 
sore  mouths  of  children*  _ 


the 


r 


CcOry^ 


(P 


MAMMAI3  AND  BIRDS 


/ 


The  same  belief 


lid  by  the  Efillila.. 

Both  Ner..er»nflr  and  PQlitlp  hold  the  JImite  Ifeer,  called 

to  be  a  sacred  animal »  and  beliere  it  a 


different  and  much  rarer  species  than  the  common  ^eer* 


/o 


The  Ner'^i^-ner  consider  it  good  luck  to  catch  a^ying 


quirrel,  which  they  call ^Opj^'»      They  say  it  is  worth  ten 
dollars. 
The 


the  jSray  or  Oregon  lay  I 

»  and  say  it  is  crazy;  that  it  will 


even  come  to  the  place  where  dead  people  are  and  light  close  by 


Both  the 


and  the  ^oHJ^a  say  that  the^Talley 


ijuail  (Lophortyg)  is  a  newcomer  in  their  country.   They  have 
no  ancient  name  for  it* 


The 


call  the  3nrike  (lAnijUL  gapbeli )  /J^gi^j^q^ 


and  associate  it  in  some  way  with  Coyote's  irtiiskers«_ 


m 


BELIEFS  JBtS90  CERTAIN  PLANTS 


€> 


of  the  principal  foods  of  both  the  N^^prl^e^ and  their  relatiTes 


the  Polik 


The  Nej^ejjwner  call  the  >Tanbark  tree  J^^'gyjiHaaw. 


its  acorn J(ejiani£l» 

The  Tree  ifder  fllmia  flrflgaim.)  is  called  ^I^Jtg^'      I*« 
leases  in  their  country  are  always  wet,  n^ich  they  say  is  because 
the >Alder  is  always  crying  because  it  has  no  father.      Its  nother 


is  the  earth* 


The  /everbush  ( Garrya  elliptical  is  called 


Its 


wood,  hardened  by  fire,  is  used  for  mussel  bars  to  pry  the  mssels 
off  the  rocks* 

The^scara  tree  (Bhammafl.  purghianq)  is  called J^[^^* 
Its  bark  is  boiled  for  cathartic  medicine* 

The^geherb  (Artflmiaia  ludovicianfi)  is  called 
They  say  it  is  the  grandmother  of  the  /ireweed  fBpilobiim  anen&iL-* 
ifiLLLBa)*       They  make  a  tea  of  it  for  sore  eyes  and  itching  skin. 


and  use  it  as  a  lotion  for  sores* 


The  /ire weed  they  call 


,  meaning  Sageherb's  grandchild* 


;j  (  The  Idible^aweali  (Easm)  they  call  i^-jy^       It  is  dried 


and  eaten  without  cooking* 


Equally  objectionable  are  the  stock  names 
T'ariroaan  [now  happily  diicirded  for  Vewan J .  Salinan, 
still  in  use  for  Salina3  Valley,  and  Wapptf  (a  Spanish 
word  referring  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Ind- 


ians) • 


Instead  of  Salinan  I  long  ago  adopted 


En-ne-aent  the  proper  name  of 


Salines  Valley  tribe 


as  gi  'J©n  me  by  two  old  Kah-koon  women  at  Monterey  in 
1906»  For  this  I  claim  no  originality  as  the  fonn 
Ensenes  was  published  by  Taylor  in  1B60,  and  in  the 
f orrf!  Ensen  by  Bancroft  in  1BR5. 


TimJoma 


Instead  of  Wapipo    I  hat*  for  years  adopted  ^k.^ 


iWi£03an  (Bureau  Eth.   IPPb  based  on  Latham's  Hariposa 

Lajiguages)    1B60 

/VWaPTX)  (Spanish  for  •brave') 


fSalinan: (Bureau  Eth.   18r5,  after  Salinas  Valley) 


V 

f       « 


PO -- L I  It  - 1- A +^ 


(I> 


V\^o, 


J,  JSpent  Sept.   16-19|^at  Re^qua  on  north  bcink  of  Klamath  River  about 
a  mile  above  its  actual  mouth.     There  are  a  nu/.;b'jr  of  Indians  here,   all 


belonging  to  the  same  tribe --the  . 


(commonly  called  Yurok" 


in  the  books).  Some  of  them  were  bom  here  but  most  of  them  came  from 
villa^>;es  farther  up  the  river,  between  Requa  and  Wetch-pek  ,(at  mouth  of 
Trinity). 

Re qua,   a  small  settlement  with  a  salmon  cannery,   store  and  road- 
house,  was  named  from  an  Indian  village--I^eJ^woii  or  Rek^woi  -  -wiiich  was 


half  a  mile  nearer  the  river  mouth  (below  the  cannery)   on  same  side 
(North). 

The  present  Requa  stands  on  the  site  of  another  old  Indian  vill- 
age,  named  ^jwiier^a.  Most  of  the  Indians  now  live  at  ^t-^mer-ra. 


Across  the  river  opposite  Rsqua  (on  the  south  side)  was  another  vill- 
age ,  We8]i-k\va-o.     (x  iU>-^   (NvxILaI^-^^-w  JuI^tA^  j^^j>jj\. "it^^xjiX^  /\^^^^<*j^ . 

The  Inditins  are  well-to-do,  m^aking  good  wa^-es  working  in  the  sal- 
mon cannery  and  catching  salmon  in  the  season,   and  working  elsewhere 


at  other  seasons.       The  women  are  constantly  making  baskets--especially 


© 


hats  of  the  Hoopah  style,  and  small  trinket  baskets- -^jsually  well  made 


and  hand  s  ome . 


Trie  body  material 


is  spruce  roots  {jff  Abies /sitkensis) 


which  are 


dug  out  and  cut  off  in  lengths  of  2-2-2  ft.  and  from  i  inch  to  1  inch  in 
diameter.   These  are  at  once  (while  full  of  sap  and  soft)  split  into 
broad  flat  bands,  and  these  in  turn  subdivided  by  knife  and  teeth  until 
the  desired  size  is  obtained--a  little  lar^-er  than  coarse  thread--about 
like  small  twine.   The  vertical  rods  are-flasel  (Corvlus) .  The  over- 
lay is  Xerophvllum.  The  design  is  co!.2aonly  in  black  maiden"  hair  fern 
stem  (Adiantui:!)  or  salmon  red  strands  made  by  djdng  the  stem-bundles 
of  Woodwordia  fern  with  alder  bark  chev/ed. 

Nearly  all  the  women  wear  the  basket  hat  (ek-kal^)  with  a  long  lock 
of  hair  hanp;inp;  down  on  each  side  of  face. 


■_' — o 


They  carry  their  burdens  of  fire  wood  and  odds  and  ends  in  an 
open-work  carrying  basket  (ka^iul  by  means  of  a  flat  Ihead  band  Cfe- 
SKOol)  which  passes  around  the  rrdddle  of  the  basket  and  over  the  front 
part  of  the  head,  resting  on  tiie  basket  hat.   And  they  carry  their 


bab 


ies  in  the  regulation  Klamath  River  baby  basket  (|4^;aws)  on  thei 


"bac-ks,  the  hsLOj  sj>iitinrc  on  the  seat  part  facing  out  back  (its  back  to- 
ward that  of  its  mother)  and  kicking  its  little  feet  as  the  mother 
i^alks  along. 


They  are  now  drying  salmon  on  racks  or 


the  houses,  surrounding  the  fire 


They  cook  acorn  mush 


frames  hanging  dov/n  inside 


the  tanbark  oak  (Ka^monsna.  v;hose  acorn  is 


in  twined  cooling 


baskets  (mo-reep)  made  of  spruce  roots  with  only  a  small  amount  of 


0  rnaifie  n  ta  t  i  on . 


They  have  an  ornamented  large  storehouse  basket  iNe^-.pa) for  acorns 
and  dried  fish,  which  they  cover  by  inverting  over  it  an  ordinary  open 


work  burden  ba.sket 


(j(a-woi) , 


which  serves  to  keep  out  mice  and  so  on 


and  at  the  same  time  admits  the  air. 


The  mush  bowls 


resemble  the  cooking  baskets  but  are 


much  lower.   They  use  the  big  leaves  of  skunk  cabbj;ge  for  lining  ik& 

« 

open  work  carrying  baskets  when  used  to  gather  huckleberries  or  salal 


berries. 


They  have  also  a  coarse   open-vrork  shallow  bowl   ( 


which  they  use  as  a  platter  or  plate  to  serve  and  eat  from,  euJl^  v^aJUv 


The  mortar  basket  is 


-  ^^w>.'  n  • 


tlie  tisrlitlv-wovGn  cind  ornamented 


■fb 


burden  basket  for  gatherijig  seeds  JC ha- lov:   the  seed  padd le  Zhm^-- saw : 


the  flat  circular  meal  tray  Xa-'^ra-t^o-ne-pl     Thev  do  not  use  the  deep 


conical  Trirmower  cor/ifiion  to  many  of  tiie  coast  tribes. 

Kost  of  the  women  Trear  a  tight-fitting  necklace  of  2   ^o  sevoral 
strands  of  braided  grass  or  Xerophvllum» 


-All  tho   .iiui.ioii  Lg.vb  3  LfO^-taluuu  bar 


/^^vr^QY.      n-P      -rVn      mo»-Hn      ^r.  n  1  ft.,^  y     -I- ^      4-]^^      nHflT 


m^mmm 


'^^  J 


OQ  ureex:  v/cm6n '  I 
They  believe  in  ^  kinds  of  'Abater  people- -Ka- a-i^  ( bod  wate 
people, male  and  f enjale ^ T7ho  may  hanri  or  drov/n  people)    ,   and  '}^^9-or_ 
another  kind. 

They  say  Thundsr  (*^ok= -kot^ )    lives  in  the  dark  deop  forest  and 
thunders  only  iriien  angry. 


The 


had  55  villages  on  Kla^mth  River,  beginning  at 


t 

We^ch-^Sk  opposite  the  mouth  of  Trinity  River,  and  extending  do 


W11  on 


0 


both  sides  to  R^kt^kwoi  on  the  Txorth  side  of  Klajriath  i.iouth. 


Of  these  22  were  on  the  north  side   (rigiit  hand  bank)   and  13 


on 


the  south  or  left  hand  side. 


esides  these,  they  had  one  villafre  (Um-marx)  on  the  coast  5  miles 


north  of  Klaiuath  mouth,  at  or  near  i.-.outh  of  Willow  Greek. 


LIK^IA  MOTIilO 


wiiK  IjIl 


I  ) 


Ancient  Vftiite  People,—  Vlhen  the   Po-li^lah  on  their  way 

south  from  the   far-off  north  country  arrived  at  Klamath 
River,  they  found  there  a  nation  of  white  people  called 
Wajtf-i^,a »     The  headquarters  of   these  people  was  at  or 
near  Waw-ker- rah  vihich  is  on  the   present  Johnsons  ranch 
about  200  rods  below  his  house.     The  Y/aw-ga  were  fine 
people,  very  intelligent  and  kind.     They  welcomed  the 
new  people  from  the  north  and  shortly  afterward  left  the 
country.     They  did  not  tell  where   they  were  going,  but 
said  that  sometime   in  the  future   they  would  return. 


The 


Fo^J-ik-l^h  have  been  looking  for  them  ever  since. 


Numerals.—  There  are  2  or  3  distinct  sets  of  numerals  ac- 
cording to   the  sense  in  which  used. 


^— .  Wedges  of  elk  horn  called  /Sgphg^we re  used  for  split- 
ting logs  in  order  to  obtain  the  planks  of  which  the 
houFes  were  constructed.     In  addition  to  the  wedges,  elk 
horn  chisels  also  were  made  for  finishing  the  planks. 


(b 


ANTMATJ)[      fUrh^-^ 


Any  animal  or  bird  was  called  Hor-am-mos.     The  W)rd  was 
used  mainly  in  the  old  songs. 


WstSCitantttST'.—  The  people  believed  in  a  Water  Panther 


called  Xjnpo'. 


k*> 


Aplodontia.-Af  Called  ifes-skem.     Abundant  in  the  region.    nUy  *«^f^ 
ifest  caught  with  onions  for  bait. 


M*J^ 


Plying  iJquirre Is  ^A4  Called  /oop-t^ojjp^ 


. —  Jack-rabbits  are  rare  and  occur  chiefly  along 


the  beach.     The  people  believe  that  they  came  from  the 

country  and  therefore  call  t h em /noo -gajL-ji e 


her- 


Her- 


the  nane  of  the  common  brush 


rabbit. 


ores' 


Dogs. —Dogs  flrft^^Hftd  Chish-shah. 


0 


other 


The  dove  is  called  ifn4row-\ve .   the  same  name  as  that 


'^    of  the  blue-belly  lizard.  Sceloporus. 


—  The 


/alley/4 


il  did  not  inhabit  the  redwood 


forests  of  the  Lower  Klamath  country  but   came  in  after 
the  whites  had  made  clearings.     Both  the  /alley^uail 
end  the  little  Xellow-bird  are  prized  and  protected  by 
the  ranchers  for  the  resson  that  they  eat  thistle  seeds. 


) 


I 


a) 


Grouse. — Both  the 


e  and  Raffed  Grouse  (latter  lo- 


! 


Klamath  Riv-et  about  30  miles  from 


j^ms  bttii^y^iresrfgrrriir'TffSuses  d 


etHV-^oag 


VSV.>.- 


coast.     It  some- 


nai&DS. 


'tfvia 


r-  The  /unco,  called  ^-get-mor,   is   called  the' Owl's 


baby. 


c-  The  little  Oticka±dee  (Parus )  is  called 
mer-pert, meaning 'pubic  hairs,  for  a  long  time  age  a 
man  jerked  out  a  handful  of  his  pubic 
turned  into  X&iickadees. 


irs  and  they 


1 

.—The  little  Breen^eron  (Ardea  virescens)  is  called 
;8lier-rik-uk  nen 


meaning  the  place  where  dead 


people  go 


^ty=^ 


& 


—  The  hairy  caterpillar  marked  with  orange 
and  black  (li  to  2  inches  long)  is  called  Aer^'ire 
a-jaaw,  meaning  hear  loii,se. 


i 


Po-^4f-i 


® 


>W^u 


The  slender  green  stems  of  the 


uckle- 


herry  (Vaccinium  pamiCfolitm)  are  used  for  brooms 


e   tail  coaat  spiraea 


'Ixg^^yrifiht 


Bnsh  (Loni 


and  children 


v« 


must 


.—  The  Sage  Herb  (Artejmisia  ludoviciana)  is  a  val- 
uable medicine.  It  is  used  as  a  poultice  and  also  as  a 
local  application  for  sore  eyes. 


^»"*i"  * ' 


Pa^lllL-lali    Mlfetj      7 


® 


—  The  huge  leaves  of  the  ^kunk^abbage 


(Lysi Chi  turn)  are  used  as  a  lining  for  open-work  baskets 
when  these  are  used  for  berries. 


t.—  A  plant  cal led  if Oj-mpn-nah  is . us ed  as  an 


antiseptic  and  disinfectant.     It  has  large  leaves,  grows 
in  wet  places  and  dies  down  in  the  fall.     The  roots  are 
powdered  and  put  in  water  for  washing  sores  and  for  dis- 
infecting houses  and  corpses  of  persons  vfco  have  just 


died. 


I 


la 


|h_pa!^-  An  umbillifer  (Lepto taenia  californica)  is  )a 
sacred  plant.  It  has  a  forked  root  which  by  transforma- 
tion became  the  first  woman. 


Mid  Potatoes.—  2  kinds  o 


yilt  Uliy  Turt»te»^. 


identified.     The 


M 


Among  the  vegetable  substances  used  for  food,  the 


acorn  of  the  tanbark  ( 


(Iflnsiflora)  holds  first 


It  is  made  into  mush  and  bread.  The  tree  is 


the  acorn  ffaw-m 


place, 
called 


The  fever  bush  (Sarrja.)»  called  bQ,>e-jp-op,  is 
used  in  medicine  made  into  a  tea  for  colds.  "^^The  leaves 
and  twigs  of  the  common  coast  lilac  (Qeppothus  thyrsiflorns) 


I  turn) 


and  the  red  huckleberry  (y.  parrifoXi^m)  called 
are  used  extensively  for  foodAvlRie  long 


iit'^!jbranches 


brooms . 


For  arroi?s  two  bushes  are  used,  namely: 


the  wild 


p^nadelphi 


|lC>lQdiscu«  friftfifol^^g 


The  coast  honeysuckle  bush  (T/>pio^rf^  involucre ta) 


Ker-ei 


big  purple  berries  and  red  bracts.  The  berries  are  said 
to  be  poison  and  children  are  warned  not  to  eat  them. 


/^l-t-^piflia  ludov: 


\idash 


i chiton) 


The  big  leaves  of  the  skunk  cabbage  ( 
called  Ma^yoare  used  as  a  temporary  lining  for  open-work 
baskets  when  used  to  hold  berries. 


2 


Lgpt 


plant,  having  a  forked  root  from  which  the  first  woman 
was  made.  It  is  called  MilS^ -pa ^  and  is  the  most  sacred 
plant  of  the  tribe. 

inother  plant  (the  identity  of  which  is  still 
unknown  to  me,  hut  probably  also  an  umbellifer)  is  used 
as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant  for  bathing  sores  and 
corpses  and  washing  houses  and  articles  that  have  been 
near  the  dead,  especially  in  case  of  infectious  diseases. 
The  leaves  are  large,  the  plant  grows  in  wet  places,  and 
dies  down  in  the  fall.  It  is  called  Ho-mon-nah . 

Two  kinds  of  so-called  *wild  potatoes*  are  used 
for  food,  one  called  Toi-ke .  the  other  Tron-ko .   The 
tops  of  Toi-k$  are  said  to  be  poison.   Neither  plant  has 
been  seen  by  me,  but  Toi-ke  is  likely  to  be  a  small 


umbellifer. 


uX':foc^  t.gi^^&aA.vJU^.o^oL.),  (UijL>JLT«Jk-o^'wl->vxa ,  O''^  w-.-u^ 


POLH^iiAH 


(Infoi'motioR 


(3 


.—  Large  trees  were  cut  down  by  means  of 
'  elk  horn  axes  or  adz  driven  in  by  stone  mauls.  In  fell- 
ing a  big  tree,  such  as  a  redwood,  the  cut  was  made  broad 
enough  to  let  .in  the  body  of  a  man  so  that  as  the  men 
chiseled  their  way  in  they  were  able  to  crawl  into  the  gap 
and  thus  reach  the  wood  of  the  interior.  Trees  fully  10 
feet  in  diameter  are  said  to  have  been  felled  in  this  way— 
a  most  laborious  process. 


•^ 


suitable  lengths,  the  logs  were  split  into  slabs  in  a 
curious  way.  By  means  of  elk  horn  wedges  they  were  first 
split  into  halves  and  then  into  quarters.  Then,  in  get- 
ting out  the  planks,  the  quarter-sections  were  "split 
bastard,"  which  means  that  they  were  split  parallel  to  the 
bark  or  outside  of  the  tree  (crossways  of  the  section),  in- 
stead  0^ from  one  side  to  the  other  {see  accompanying 
diagram). 


■dKBOBE 


««   «  I  ■ 


Polikl 


"otes  2 


Villap.es.—  With  the  exception  of  Ah-^q  at  the  mouth  of  Wilson 
Creek  on  the  coast  6  miles  above  Klamath  mouth,  practically 


all  the  villages  of  the 


were  on  Klamath  River, 


usually  not  far  above  high  water  mark.  But  there  was  also 
a  village  at  some  distance  up  on  Blue  Creek  \T*iere  the  salmon 
fishing  was  good.  The  name  of  this  village  is  forgotten 
bv  informant. but  mov  bo  oi'sily  obtoinod  from  tho  old  pooplo  > 


Canoes A^  The  large  dugouts  were  hewn  out  of  the  trunks  of  big 
redwood  trees.  The  interior  was  dug  out  by  means  of  the 
elk  horn  adz  and  chisel,  assisted  by  fire.  A  good  deal  of 
burning  was  done,  particularly  on  the  inside  finish. 


Cave  .^b^l  Bet  wren  the  upper  waters  of  Pekwan  and  Kappell  Creeks 
is  a  rather  large  cave.  Many  years  ago  a  K^r^JL war  party 
from  the  region  of  Orleans  Bar  made  a  raid  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Poliklah.  They  were  discovered  and  driven 


into  this  cave,  where  it  is  believed  that  they  perished. 
It  is  said  also  that  a  number  of  their  baskets  still  re- 
main in  the  cave. 


Polikla 


Sexual  Differences  in  Speaking^  Certain  words  are  spoken 

differently  by  men  and  women,     for  instance,  the  word  for 
"my  brother",  as  spoken  by  a  man,  is  lie -pah:  as  spoken  by 

The  ?rord  for  "sister,"  as  spoken  by  a 


a  woman, 


brother,   is 


/k 


Stepfather. —  Thewrj 


^^ofopfflth^T-"      ig      thp       gj 


that^oi 


H.i  m»^mmM 


*lincle^^  (father's  bro t he rX  similarly  the  word  f<fr  "step- 


aftnO'^] 


nam 


her-r*""I8rfHr*saiiie  as   that  for  "mother Vl)rot her." 


1  \ 


11 


.'  'I 

0  ■ 


Baby. 


,  from  Chan-ne. 


baby  and.   also  according  to  i^ose  baby  it   is:   Thus  a  newborn 

baby  is   called  Jglaj^nooks  or 

meaning  "lately;"  ^ile  an  older  baby  is  called 

or  sometimes 


"Ky  baby"  is  /^igrg^gah ;   "your  baby," 


Xo-ok-sah;   "his  baby  or  their  baby," 
the  word^fe-sah  is  abbreviated  to 


In  speaking, 


Poll 


cellaneous  Notes  4 


Sweat  Houses/4w  The  sweat  houses  are  called  /Cp-gerkl     They  are 


rectangular  structures  approximately  12  "by  18  feet,  and  are 

eiiy^uifier  ground,  the  edges  of  the  roof  being  flush 
with  the   surrounding  level.     The  roof  slabs  rest  on  a  pole 
placed  lengthwise  over  the  middle  of  the  sweat  house,  so 
that   the  roof  slopes  to   the  ground  on  both  sides.     The 
slope  is  slight,   the  ridge-pole  being  only  about  18  inches 
above  the   level  of  the  ground.     The  entrance  is  a  small 
opening  dug  out  on  the  middle  of  one  side.       The  exit  is 
at  one  end.     It  is  a  rectangular  pit  about  6  feet  by  3, 
with  the  long  diameter  against  the  end  of  the  sweat  house. 
This  pit  is  lined  with  fir  boughs  on  which  persons  emerging 
from  the  sweating  rest  long  enough  to  cool  off  before 
plunging  into  the   water.    • 


Ceremonial  Houses,^  In  olden  times  there  were  4  ceremonial 
houses.     They  were  at  Pekwan,  Rekwoi,  Orik,  and  Big 
Lagoon.     The  Lodge  Dance   (now  called  Jump  Dance),   the 
most  sacred  of  all,  wes  held  in  them.  flSome  of  the  cere- 
monies were  given  in  the   sweat  houses,   called 


The  Doctors  dances  were  held  there.     But  the  ^ushjiance 
was  held  in  ordinary  large  dwelling  houses  from  which 
the  sides  and  roof  had  been  removed.     The  houses  were 
built  of  slabs  set  up  on  end  and   fastened  with  hazel 
withs  so  that  it  was  not  very  difficult  to   take  them 
down.     The  frame  supporting  the   roof  was  not  disturbed. 
The  houses  were  large  enough  to  hold  about  25  people. 
The  earth  inside  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4 
feet. 


Poll 


neoiis  lioies 


& 


Death  Customs  and 


. —  The  dead  were  "buried,  not  burned. 


u -I 

"".-ml  :=  ;  the  grave  digger, 


The  burial  place  is  called 

.-ma- tow.  The  body  of  the  dead  person  was  washed  and 


sprinkled  with  water  at  the  grave  before  burial.  After 
death,  the  spirit  or  ghost,  called  Sah-e^^^  departs  for 
the  abode  of  the  dead,  called  Cher-rik-kuk.  which  is 

■  * 

,     Before  reaching  this 
place  it  has  to  cross  a  big  river,  the  name  of  which  my 
informant  forgets.     The  ferryman  is  called  .Z-> la h^.     His 
canoe  is  only  half  a  canoe,  being  split  lengthwise.     In 
this  he  ferries  the  spirit  across  the   river  of  the  dead. 
V/hen  the  dead  people  on  the  other  side  see  the  canoe  ap- 
proaching, they  run  down  to   see  if   the  spirit  or  ghost 
really  belongs  to   tiieir  tribe.     This  they  know  by  the 
nose  stick  (called  meaner  1.     If  it  is  in  place  in  the  sep- 


tum of  the  nose,  the  spirit  is  welcomed;   if  not,   it  is 
stoned.     The  nose  stick  consists  of  a  long  shell  of 


ek  (Dentalima).     It  is  never  worn  during  life,  but   is 


placed  in  the  nose  hole  after  death  as  a  tribal  recogni- 
tion mark  for  the  spirit  world. 


Poiiktan  woigs — r 


® 


Distance  (travel). yy  If  on  level  ground,  the  length  of  a  journey 


tmmmmmtrmimm^ 


is  counted  by  days;   if  in  mountains,   it  is  reckoned  by  the 
number  of  ridges  crossed. 


nomp   of  Wetchpek. —  WBta-pooo* 


iuch 


Iiame-fi£-afty  horn©  or  t own •  — Ai>^leh>^>-XMat- the  nnme  uf  any 

iflc  vllldge-rf~ 


nminn 


Effects  of  Settlement  on  Animals . /4> Several  mammals  and  birds 


not  originally  inhabiting  the  dark  iRedwood  forests  of 
the  Lower  Klamath  have  come  in  since  clearings  have  been 


made. 


i^e 


^1 


and  Boves  (Zenaidura).  The  Qray /Tree-squirrel  (Sci 
was  there  before  though  scarce  in  the  dark  forests. 


^ 


Polikl 


otes  ^ 


Menstrual  Hut. — 


The  women  remained  in  this  lodge  10  days,  "bathing  every  day, 
"but  were  required  to  eat  special  food.     They  were  not  al- 


lowed to  eat  meat  or  fish. 


Rainbow. >^?f  The  rainhow  had  2  names.     One  was 


It  W£.s  said  that   if  a  girl  stood  under  a  rainbow  she  be- 
came pregnant. 

/Another  informant  tells  me  that   the  rainbow  was  often 
called  V/uu-no ws-le  pa-a s -kon  le t s -ken-nik ,  meaning  "Won't 


drown  children  any  more 


lingfisher.VH  If  a  Kingfisher  (jBhe-lekM  flies  over  a  woman. 


she  will  at  once  begin  to  menstruate. 


Dogs  and  Horses. -K  The  Poliklah  have  always  had  2>ogs.     They  are 
large  and  ofte^n^^Wolf  ^ogs!     The  name  for  Z^g  is 


When  jforses  came,  they  also  were  called 
this  day  they  are  oallal  by  the  same  name. 


and  to 


Pol 


iklertt  mtrrl 


ififififi 


© 


^ 


The  Prickly  iri^r^sh  is  now  called  Ah-ketch-oip,     In  the  old 


it  was  A-ket-toip.     Thi&-ifas  given  as  an  illustrfftion 


of  the  way  in  Tjhitm  the  talk  of  the  peopJ,e^t  present  dif- 


fer»''ffon  the  old  talk. 


The  name  of  the  Madrone  i 


Madrone  is/oa-g^oh.  The  Imododendron  is  y^-^6h 


j.,^^^- 


»  or  'resembling  the  Madrone.' 


Manzanita, (blossoms  are  universally  called  ^p^^^vis^    Everybody  knows 


them  by  this  name.  But  the  word/MrJM  is  never  applied  to 


any  other  flowers  excepting  by  the  old  Doctors  i4io  in  songs 
apply  it  to  the  flowers  of  other  trees,  using  the  expres- 


sion 


-yoL     But  they  never  call  any  ordinary  flowers 


by  this  name,  but  always  by  the  regular  name  for  flowers ,wU«^>:». 


V   -.V- 


Poliklah 


(3 


Carrying  Baskets. —  The  coarse/  open-weave  pack  basket, 
called  Jikr-jq^  is  used  mainly  for  carrying  scorns,  firewood, 
and  other  coarse  or  "bulky  materials.     A  tightly  woven  kind 


called 


is  used  for  seeds  and  other  small  articles. 


Different  Words  for  jSame  firaag.—  In  certain  cases  different 


expressions  are  used  to  convey  the  same  idea:     Thus  to  tell 
a  p£g  to  go  away,   thn  fti^ir)Khiun  is  JH^j^;  hut   to  tell  a 
person,   the  word  is 


2^li^ 


o 


U/eVr/ 


u 


UP^r/cfMui    ^Ujccd   ^^ 


'.p. 


/t^o   lnJjuo    Tripe^    '      p^^  71 


luj    %ji 


^      IH^L 


']lclLLif^ 


L 


rit  ux^ 


)jl/ui 


cC 


f/Uii^ 


\ 


\J 


I 


cm  cli^ 


V 


WE-TOT 


I 


W 


M^«« 


bottncUri»« 


•ast  only  to  tiM  Junction  of  Van  Dosen 
south  only  to  Bmlt  Rivvr  Ridge*  , 


Hurtxjldt 


Kneeland  Prairi** 


Tha  BridgaviUa  triba,  whoa  tha  Soolahtaluk  call  Hah.ka-dar 
i#a.tah*llk  (Kat*tal),  caiaa  donn  the  Van  Duaen  to  its  mouth* 
Belief  a*    The  word  for  people  is  ko-wil*    Man  is  ko-vo. 

The  proper  naae  of  woaan  aeens  to  be  hom-not-wil  or  hah-kah- 


nieknaaed 


I?  >=- 


kinds  of  doctoral  (l)  the  shaaan, 


dahn  (or  tahn)«ne*lot-wil 


olr 


san^ 


■edicine  doctor,  called  w«rah-kah-ko-miah,  who  adainistered 


herba*-^  *tfin 


vUk  tlia  bau 


Ha 


n^ffrf   fiMMlK   ^19  m    %MMM 


'>m    After  a  peraon  diea  his  naas  is  no  longer  spoken.    His  spirit, 
called  8harwrah-«ahk,  goes  west  over  the  ooean*      «-;«» 
m'  *^  k  Bimboldt  Baj  Soo»lah-ta»luk  oin  started  that  he  oa: 


>la«bok-lnnik 


Mah     •    «•  (^ 


klah 


elM»*f 


There  aro  vqy  thinga  the  joung  peo^  were  never  told.    TJ;iejr  ^ 
ware  never  told  ansh  about  trees  or  heavy  tinbar.    They  were  not  teld 
the  naaea  of  iroer  baric  and  other  things  until  thqy  were  0I4 


« 


ii 


Th«  strlpwl  Jun«  bug  Is  oall«l  kat-kus.  The  old  p»opl«  u»«l 
to  ^iW  rihaitMr  of  these  bugs  and  saall  pieces  of  old  rotten  wood. 
In  the  dark  of  the  «oon  each  person  would  tie  a  saall  bit  of  the  rotten 
wood  to  the  June  bug,  usually  to  one  of  his  legs,  and  then  set  fire  to 
the  wood  and  let  the  bug  fly  away  with  it.  The  person  whose  bug  oa«e 
down  first,  or  whose  fire  went  out  first,  would  be  the  first  to  die. 
The  person  whose  light  was  seen  last  would  live  the  longest,   i 

«««»  Htm  anri  moon  are  oalled  tafaM.  but  the  noon  is  called  also 


doto8o«iwe-li«luk-kwa.  • 


Dress.  The  woman  soae tines  wore  a  buckskin  short  skirt,  called  hawk- 
ker.  They  wore  handsome  aprons  called  ah-vot. 

In  early  days  the  nen  wore  a  breech  cloth  called  puts-kah-ret 
san-nU.  It  was  of  buckskin,  fox  or  the  so-called  ring-Uil  cat 


(Bassarisous)  which  latter  was  a  favorite. 


y^vif-y^     mAtmrtk    Wwev   %¥• 


blankets. 


tanned 


nansr  ss  a  hundred  skins 


robe,  oalled 


ch 


blankets 


There  were  several  kinds  of  noney.  Ordinaiy  waepun  consisting 
of  strings  of  perforated  elan-shell  disks  was  called  chi-wah-ohatoh, 
but  the  nost  valued  nonsy  consisted  of  the  long  DenU^ffa  shell  of  which 
thirteen  composed  a  string,  oalled  e-ver-re-kut  kah-ne.  This  non^ 
was  used  to  purchase  women  and  to  atone  for  killing  men. 


*3 


Thera  appear  to  have  been  two  vita  of  laoffth:     ana  oallad 
koot*aa.T«h,  naaatired  batwean  tha  Upa  of  flngara  of  ooiatratohed 
ania;  tha  othar  eallad  aa-pah.  from  tlia  oatatraieiiad  finflara  of  ona 
hand  to  tha  top  of  tha  bioapa  aoaola* 


Maraaal  nota>.     Tha  black  baar  la  eallad 


or 


kla*ga-rflar  on  aoeount  of  ita  matll  ayaa 


•  > 


the    Aftar  tha  big  tidal-aave  flood  had  gona  dmm,  tha  firat  track 


saan  was  that  of  tha  coon,  eallad 


ttteh* '  -•* 


■*>  ',.<*ii  ^*  .  '♦ .  " 


Tha  saa  lion,  ko-«ifth-yti-lik« 


and  rtia»pa-tla  ateh* 


ta 


baek  and  forth  and  north 


If 


and  south. 


Jaok  rabbita  dah-nsh-kU-Jiia-op-lo-fca.  vara  net  known  in  tha 


Bal  Rivar  and  Hunboldt  Bay  country  antil  aftar  tha  irtdta  nan  eana. 
Th^  first  appaaxwd  on  tha  graTal  bara  along  tha  rlirar.  where  they  are 
still  ooxnon.  For  a  long  tine  oar  people  «ere  afirald  of  than.  Our 


nana  for  than  means  "long  aara.* 


ta 


!»  XM 


timi 


flying  squirrel,  choop-choe-kanU,  and  ^hrow  it 


in  the  brush,  it  will  eontinue  to  nake  Ita  nolae  Josi  the 


as 


before  you  kiUed  it.  m  l\,  ma  9t»  m  »oec^i 


1.  ':> 


^■^-   4r  'nm  nole  liTOS  underground  and  holda  tha  world  up  with  his 


big  hands.  If  he  oonea  up  on  top  of  the  goond  be  la  fMghtened  and 


dies. 


WA  I'  '•« 


3atv-eea  apr 


.i« 


pirn 


poiaon.  Tom  nest 


bite  you. 


tha  old  paofde  tahs  a 


o^ 


JNK  vv  w^PPW 


•  ^ 


.rf      '^  4  ^^^H^   4*/^ 


*  ^    -'vr 


♦  pAcib  l^t^*^  Hn 


••*4r*',  *.  j.-^  , 


Dogs  ar«  called  wah-heats.  They  were  about  the  else  of  coyotes 
and  had  large  ears.  Our  people  aliiays  had  thew. 
Bird  notes.  The  condor  Is  called  shah-tl  or  sha-tah-lsh.  He  is  the 
biggest  of  all  the  birds.  He  is  so  big  that  when  he  fUps  his  wings 
it  «akes  the  wind.  He  used  to  be  comnon  but  is  not  here  now,  Hy 
infonwnt  saw  one  on  Salmon  Creek  when  he  was  a  boy  of -fifteen.  Among 
the  First  People  the  condor  was  a  powerful  doctor. 

The  flicker  (Colaotes)  called  te-awk,  cometimes  also  called 
bah-te-te-tah-na-Yik,  was  a  helper  to  the  doctor.  When  he  comes  to 


BAlfllMa  8 


old. 


(Carpodaom 


bird,  is  most  powerful.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  birds  and  cones  next 

to  Coyote  or  Jesus. 

The  little  wren,  called  ko-wil  (person)  and  tah-kah-tah  la-wel 


bodies 


(Laythrus) 


The  white-stewned  everlasting  (Onaphalium)  is  strong  nedicine. 
Oirls  must  stay  away  from  it  and  on  no  acoount  touch  it.  If  they  do 

thi»y  %x%  likftly  to  have  a  baby. 

Wild  tobacco  is  called  a-kwahs-wuk.  The  pipe  had  three  names 
of  which  mah-ses  appears  to  have  been  the  more  proper.  The  stone  pipe 
was  called  kas-wah-kil  and  ku-u-paw.  Tobacco  bags  were  usually  of 


buckaki;;. 


take 


« 


hind 


At  liight  ilw  beetles  are  liberated  and  anxiously  watched. 


while 


owner  of  the  one  that  keeps  up  longest  will  Uve  lonfest. 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.    It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


{ 

\ 


\ 


\ 

I 


^  W«-yo  t 


^ 


Tribal  lioundariesA   The  Weyot  old  men^%0Saf38  that  their  country  rea 
ched  east  only  to  the  junction  of  Van  Dasen  River  with  Eel  River,  and 
south  only  to  Bear  River  Ridge. 

T  The  We-ke  of  Humboldt  Bay  claim  hunting  ground  as  far  east  as 
Kneeland  Prairie. 

The  Bridgeville  tribe,  whom  the  Soolahteluk  call  Hah-ke-der  we-tah- 
lik  (£et-tel),  came  down  the  Van  Dusen  to  its  mouth. 
bcJjS£^»   The  word  for  people  is  l/o-wil*  Man  is  jto-wo« 

The  proper  name  of  woman  seems  to  be  hom-mot-wil  or  hah-kah-botlch 
but  women  are  nicknamed  kah-kah-dow-we  (meaning  unknown)  • 
Doctors ^^  There  were  two  kinds  of  Ikx^torss  (1)  the  shaman,  called  dakn 
(er  lfahn)-ne-lot-wil^  who  sang  and  suckea  out  the  evil;  and  (2)  the 
medicine  doctor,  called  B(e-rah-kah-ko-mish,  who  administered  herbs 


After  a  person  dies 
called  sher- rah- wahk  goes  west  over  the  ocej 


His  spirit, 


A  Humb^dt  Bay  Soo-lah-te-luk  , 


oceaii. 

that  he  called  his  totem 
wal-la-bok-kwuk-se-klah,  and  that  it  came  from  the  y^r izzlyj^ear,  Mnl^i 

There  are  many  things  the  young  people  were  mever  told.  They 
were  never  told  much  about  trees  or  heavy  timber.  They  were  not  told 
the  names  of  inner  bark  and  other  things  until  they  were  old.  / 

The  striped  ^June  bug  is  called  Kat-kos.  The  old  people  used  to 
take  a  n\imber  of  these  bugs  and  small  pieces  of  old  rotten  wood.   In 


the  dark  of  the  moon  each  person  would  tie  a  small  bit  of  the  rotten 
wood  to  the  June  bug,  usually  to  one  of  his  legs,  and  then  set  fire 
to  the  wood  and  let  the  bug  fly  away  with  it.  The  i>er8on  whose  bug 
came  down  first,  or  whose  fire  went  out  first,  would  be  the  first  to 
die.   The  person  whose  light  was  seen  last  would  live  the  longest. 


dot-80-we-li-luk-kwa. 


In  early  days  the  men  wore  a  breech  cloth  called  puts-kah-ret- 

yat 
sariscus)  which  latter  was  a  favorite. 

s/«  The  woman  sometimes  wore  a  buckskin  short  skirt,  called  hawk- 
They  wore  handsome  aprons  called  ah- vet. 
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There  were  several  kinds  of  blankets.  The  commonest  were  of 
deer  skin  tanned  with  the  hair  on.   The  warmest  and  best  were  those 

of  the  cottontail  rabbiF,  of  which  as  many  as  a  hundred  skins  were 

oh 
sometimes  used  in  making  a  single  large  robe,  called  ra-waj^«  Coon 

skins  and  fox  skins  also  were  sewed  together  for  blankets • 

There  were  several  kinds  of  money.   Ordinary  wampum  consisting 
of  strings  of  perforated  clam-shell  disks  was  called  chi«-wah-chatcht 
but  the  most  valued  money  consisted  of  the  long  Dentalium  shell 
of  which  thirteen  comijosed  a  string  ,  called  e-ver-re-kut  kah-ne* 
This  money  was  used  to  purchase  women  and  to  atone  for  killing  men. 

There  appear  to  have  been  two  units  of  len^lhht   one  called  koot- 
sa-vah,  measured  between  the  tips  of  fingers  of  outstretched  arms; 
the  other  called  sa-pah,  from  the  outstretched  fingers  of  one  hand  to 
the  top  of  the  biceps  muscle. 

Mammal  /ot^s#   The  black  bear  is  called  skro-sig-gah-dah  or  sets- 
dro-kle-ga-der  on  account  of  its  small  eyes  . 

After  the  big  tidal-wave  flood  had  gone  down,  the  first  track  seen 
was  that  of  the  coon,  called  har-rah-wesh  and  cha-pa-tle  utch-utcli* 

The  sea  lion,  ko-mah-yu-lik,  swims  back  and  forth  and  north  and 

south. 

Jack  rabbits  dah-nah-kla-wa-op-lo-ke,  were  not  known  in  the  Eel 
River  and  Humblodt  Bay  country  until  after  the  white  man  came*   They 
first  appeared  on  the  gravel  bars  along  the  river,  where  they  are  still 
common.   For  a  long  time  our  people  were  afraid  of  them.   Our  name  for 
them  means  "long  ears**. 

If  you  kill  a  flying  squirrel,  choop-choo-kahts,  and  throw  it  in 
the  brush  ,  it  will  continue  to  make  its  noise  just  the  same  as  before 
you  killed  it. 

The  mole  lives  underground  and  holds  the  world  up  with  his  big 
hands.   If  he  comes  up  on  top  of  the  ground  he  is^i^ghtened  and  dies* 

The  bite  of  the  little  shrew  is  poison.   Xou  must  not  let  him  bite 

you . 

Dogs  are  called  wah-yeets.  They  were  about  the  size  of  coyotes 

and  had  large  ears.   Our  people  always  had  them  • 
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B 


^ 


oxes* 


The  condor  i8  called  shah-ti  or  sha-tah-ish*   He  is  the 


biggest  of  all  the  birds.   He  is  so  big  that  when  he  flapj^s  his  wings 

if  Bakes  the  wind.  He  used  to  be  common  but  is  Hot  here  now.  IQr  in* 

fonant  saw  one  on  Salmon  Creek  when  he  was  a  boy  of  fifteen.  Among 

the  First  i^eople  the  condor  was  a  powerful  doctor* 

The  flicker  (Cplaptes)  called  te-awk,  sometimes  also  called  bah- 

te-te*tah*na-Tik9  was  a  helper  to  the  doctor,  ^hen  he  comes  to  * 

person's  house  and  hammers  on  it  that  person  will  live  to  be  very\old» 

^rt^  b  J 

The  purple  finch  (Carpodacus),  called  sMipfe^*  chetch-kisy  Tli[^  Bird, 

is  most  powerful.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  birds  and  comes  next  to 

Coyote  or  ^esus. 

The  little  wren  ,  called  ko-wil  (person)  and  tah-kah-tah  la-wel 

threw  people's  bodies  into  the  fire;  that  is  why  he  is  called  kowtfl* 

Planti  Votes •  The  wild  pea  (jaythrus)  is  good  medicine  for  diarrhoea* 


The  white-stemmed  everlasting  (Gnaphalium)  is  strong  medicine. 
Girls  must  stay  away  from  it  and  on  |^o  account  touch  it.   If  they  do 
they  are  likely  to  have  a  baby. 

Wild  tobacco  is  called  a-kwahs-wuk.  The  pipe  had  three  names  of 
wt.ich  mah-ses  appears  to  have  been  the  more  proper.  The  stone  pipe 
was  called  kas-wah-kil  and  ku-u-paw.  Tobacco  bags  were  usually  of 
buckskin. 


The  old  people  take  a  number  of  June 
bugs,  and  each  person  attaches  a  tiny 
lighted  torch  to  one  of  the  hind  legs  of 

the  beetle* 

At  night  the  beetles  are  liberated 
and  anxiously  watched.  The  owner  of  the 
one  which  comes  down  first  is  to  die 
80on»  while  the  owner  of  the  one  that 


keeps  up  longest  will  liye  longest. 


v\ 


1 
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The  old  people  take  a  nu«her  of  June  bugs,  and  each  person 
attaches  a  tiny  lighted  torch  to  one  oi  the  hind  legs  oi  the  beetle 

At  night  the  beetles  are  liberated  and  anxiously  watched.  The 
owner  of  the  one  which  comes  down  first  is  to  die  soon,  while  the 
owner  of  the  one  that  keeps  up  longest  will  live  longest. 


I 


I  ■ 


/ 


w6~yo.r 


Trih 


d  rion  tell  mo  ♦hat  their  coiint.ry  re..chod  eaRt 


-nly  to  the  junotjon  of  Van  IXib en  River  with  l?el  Rifer,  and  Routh 


only  to  Befir  River  Ridf-e. 


'mo  ^[^  of  Hiinboldt  Ba^r  claim  hTint-inc  Grmmd  as  far  eaat 


as 


Knoeland  Prairie^Tho  Bridfieville  tribe,  whom  tho  SooL-a'^elu^  c^Ul 


K 


li.hr /vO-dor  jf»o*ta>wli] 


came  down  the  Van  Ds3r>on  to  it 


B 


BOUth. 


or  people  is  Ko-wil,     JIan  is  Ko-we. 


)e  proper  mine  of  woratm  eeomB  to  he  l^m-moWiJ  or  >(f«h-kah»>  otA K 


hit 


woPien  are  nj  ckntoned  j6i}ilkah>dow-wn  ^yie^neaninc 


C^^j(>\/VlAx 


^Aa^ 


am 


Wevot  HoteB 


•  2  - 


mire  wore  two  kinds  of  Doctors:  (l)  tho^armn,  call«d  mhp 


( or  ^jfthn) -ne-^lot »wi  1  =  who  sanp:  and  siicked  out  the  evil;  and  (2) 

9 

the  Modi  cine  ^ct  or,  called  TO»rah*kah«ko-m^.  who  administered 


herbs. 


After  a  person  dies  we  don't  speak  his  n«j»ie  a^ain.     His  spirit, 


called  Jmer»rah^yhk  ppes  west  over  the  oceanc 


Huraboldt  Bay  f5oo-lah«te-luk  told  ms  that  he  called  his  totem 


l4l»la»hok-ky ik«8e"ki«h)>  and  that  it  came  from  the  Cfrizzly^ear, 


,KW 


There  are  many  things,  the  ^''oung  people  were  never  told.     They 


were  r)ff%w  told  nii<3i  about  trees  or  heavy  timber.    They  were  not 


told  the  names  of  inner  bark  and  other  things  until  ^hey  were  old. 


Wft^^^'  Noton, 
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The  JtfiKt  for 


^in  called 


The  old  people  iiBod 


to  take  a  mudljor  of  those  hv^n  and  bhuII  piecon  of  old  rotten  wood, 


In  the  dark  of  the  iaoon  each  person  wow  Id  tie  a  smsxII  Vt  of  ^he 


rotten 


wood  to  the  Jime  Biic»  tmnally  to  one  of  his  let^e.  and  then 


N 


set  fire  l,o  tho  wood  and  let  the  Yx^  fly  avmy  vrit.li  it.    The  person 
^oee  hiiG  cane  down  f Jrst^  or  whose  firo  went  ov.t  first,  wo^ad  be 
the  first  to  die./  The  person  whoso  lirhi  was  seen  las*  wovld  liY© 


the  lon^?>8t 


^hS^  and  Hoon  are  called 


I  J^^feS^hut 


,  the  Hoon  is/^isoVeallecj) 


n  early  days  the 


»"»  r 


wore  a  breech  cloth  called  .*n;T,s 

C 


.  It  was  of  >uckskin.  fox,  or  the  so  called  Ring-^^ail  Cat 


(B;iflft?irl8cus)¥>hich  latter  was  a  fft? or?  te.    '     > 


Wevot  Wot ftp «  -  4  - 

The  iioraen  8op»tin»8  wore  a  buckskin  short 


skirt,  called 


-j^er    The«)wore  handsorae  aprons  ca 


wera  several  kinds  of  blankets.     The  coranonest  were  of 


^er  Bkin  tanned  with  the  hair  on.     The  warmest  and  best  were  those 
of  they^ottont>^l  ifabbit,  of  \«*iich  as  many  as  a  htindred  skins  were 


sometimes  used  in  making  a  single  large  robe,  called 


iio 


ch. 


••  •*» 


on  skins  and  Tbx  skins  also  were  sewed  together  for 


s 


'^0* 


re  were  seTeral  kinds  of  money.     Ordinarj'  warq>im  consistirg 


of  strings  of  perforated  clam-shell  di  sks  was  called  m^ah^chatch' 


but  the  most  valued  money  consisted  of  the  long  Dentalium  .fibell 
of  !*iich  13  coP5)osed  a  striiig,  called  K»vei>re«kut»kah»ne,.     Thii 


monoy  was  used  to  purchase  woraen  and  to  atone  for  killing  men. 


Weyot  KotftH, 
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V 


more  arpoar  to  hare  heen  two  units  of  lengf.h;  one  called 


/^Qj^^-jrah;  aeasured  between  the  tips  of  fillers  of  out st ret 


c}ied 


anai;  the  other  called/f^- 


fr«m  the  outstretched  firgers  of 


one  hand  to  the  top  of  the  biceps  nuscle. 


\ 


Wevot  NotHS. 
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/Mamal  Notes 


aar  is  called 


der  on  accoimt  of  its  sraall  eyes 


\ 


i*r  "^^  i(iTr^ 


tjnlfr^fnrT 


\ 


y 


^>er  the  big/idal-wate /lood  had  gone  down,  the  first  track 


f 


y 


\ 


seen  was  that  of 


c>f  the  JRoon, 


called 


e  7>ea  u.  on,  Ko»jf»h 


\ 


\\ 


swims  back  and 


and  north 


and  south. 


were  not  known  in  the 


Sel  River  anl  Hiiraboldt  Bay  country  until  after  the  white  raan  cams 


They  first  appeared  on  the  gravel  bars  aloi^  the  river,  fdiere  they 


are  still  coftraon.    For  a  long  time  our  people  were  afraid  of  them. 
Our  name  for  them  means  "long  ears*. 


Isyot  Noteg 


7  • 


ng 


rr«l. 


and  throw  it  i 


Dnish,  it  will  cont.jnuo  to  p»ko  itn  noiae  just  the  8«p»  as  bofore 


you  killed  it. 


The  Jiol«  liieBiindergrmvid  and  holds  the  world  ixp  with  his  big 


hands.    If  he  cooss  up  on  top  of  the  groimd  he  is  fri^^tened  and 


dies. 


>e  of  the  little  ^wurew  is  poison.    Ton  ciist  not  let  hin 


bite  yoTJ. 


Dogs  are  ealled 


They  were  about  the  size  of  Soyotes  and 


had  large  ears,  (hur  people  always  had  then* 


x 


W<y/ot  Hn  »,<!»> 


•  8  • 


i« /Condor  is  called 


He  JB  the  big^et 


of  all  the  birds.    He  is  no  bi^  t.hat  when  he  flarps  his  wir^s  it 


■akes  the  wind.     Ke  imed  to  be  coranon  but  is  not  her^  nov.     My 


inf  onaant  saw  one  on  JSaloon  Creek  when  he  was  a  boy  of  1(>.     Amor^  the 


\ 


First  People  the  ffoDAor  was  a  powerf  jjI  Doctor. 


cker  (Colaptes)  called  7e»awk.sQH«>tines  also  feallod 


)* 


was  a  helper  to  the  doctor.    When  he  cooes 


to  a  person's  hox^se  and  hani'iers  on  it  thnt  person  will  li^e  to  be 


▼ery  old. 


\ 


tv!K 


ine  purple  irinch  (Oarpodacus)^  callecd  sinply 


The 


Sid,  is  Bost  powerful.     It  is  the  greatoBt  of  all  birds  and  cooes 


next  to /6oyot 


e  or  JfMi\m 


/ 


Wgvot  Notes ■ 
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•  _  J 


.^  ««« t 


little  fren^ 


called 


rson 


la»wel  thiio>  people's  bodies  into  the  fire;  that  is  why  he  is 


called  1^2^ 


s 


X 


iltl^;] 
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H  i^a  ( laythnig)  is  good,  n»di cine  for  diarrhoea, 


Sting  (gnaphaliiim)  is  strong  medicine 


Girls  imiBt  stay  away  from  it  and  on  no  account  totich  it.     If  they 


do  they  are  likely  to  hate  a  baby. 


fUt.l 


ooacoo  18  called  A^kwahs-wiik.  The  pipe  had  three  naraes 


of  which 


appears  to  have  been  the  more  proper.  The  stone 


pip^iwas  called 


and  Ku-u/ 


Tobacco  ba(^  were 


/ 


usually^  of  buckskin. 


/ 


VA- 


!Jjj.iL-^  "iiivuX 


C  T^A^^^ 


V 


i-hU 


0  ^rMhu-^ 


?H 


'ill      fit 


CiUf^<' f 'I- • 


/U 


^A  /Ua 


/r/l 


■r^ 


I) 


FrtA:^  K 


^^kKoU(j\U{I      )lc'Te<3  i^n   h/iXUuH^     CJ^'^.xJu.    /ji^^^i'L    y/iii)c^ 


C.  Ksft  MBfiisn 

Papert 

BANCMSS 

aorta  c 


i 


^[(fffM 


11 


thm\  «<«   iii# 


RAEJWQI.JCWOT  KOTES  _ 


eolfj' 


lfa«g.  The  trite  as  a  vhols  has  no  dlstlnetlT* 


for  theasolTss, 


•xoept  Hvss.  the  word  for  pooplo.  But  tfaty  bar*  dafiRlto  omss  for 
Tillage  areas.  Those  living  at  the  novth  of  Solth  River  eall  theii- 
selTes  Hah-van«inrat;  those  at  Burnt  Ranoh,  about  three  ailes  south 
of  the  south  of  Sadth  River.  Tahnk-tab-knt :  those  at  Crseeent  Citr, 


Tah«ah-ten— and  so  on* 
Location.  Boundaries,  and  We<f;y>t»i^-  The  territoxj  of  the  tribe '<! 
a  vhole  extends  froa  Vinohnk  River  (U»-sahnc-tan)  on  the  California- 
Oregon  boundaxj  south  to  Wilson  Creek  (Tah-ges  -sah)  about 

niles  north  of  the  aouth  of  Kla^ith  River.   

The  coast  tribe  isswdiately  north  (on  the  Oregon  side  of  the 


language 


iterUUy 


from  that  of  the  Rah-wun-kimt,  though  aost  of  the  voids  eould  be  ^ 


understood.  Only  a  single  wonan  survi 


'«»« 


The  tribe  on  the  south,  froa  Wilson  Crsek  to  Klawth  River, 


is  called  Tah-che-ten-ne  and  Tet-le-ons 


-^ 


•^   CP 


t^    " 


The  tribe  isMdiatelj  east  of  the  Cbeet  on  the  Oregon  side 


of  the  California-Oregon  boundaiy  is  oalled  Ka-k^-sfaa.  Another  naw. 


doubt 


sane  tribe  «as 


liOdo 


of  the  Siskiyou  Honntains  and  speak  a  langosfls  vld^  diffei^t  froa 


^nf« 


'onstion  secured  tnm  Ssa  Lopes  and  idfe  and  Lopes*  father 
at  the  nottth  of  Ssdth  River,  Del  Rorto  Cowtgr,  Sept.  16-17,  1923  (The 
Hah-wun-kwut  are  also  known  as  Tolowa.  Ed.)« 

the 


-«un4cifut«    Tli^ 


than  the  ooaat  Indians • 


toniis  and  0: 


«1U^ 


•    Th«  ptopl*  used  deer  skin  bfardukis  oklled  hah« 


taimed  vlth  the  hmir  on.  and  also  tdaaki 


called  Mugah  hahe-nl)PS7 


T»r  1  »*».<* , 


■»« 


Deer  skint  tanned  with  the  hair  on  are  oalled  nah-ki-le* 


f» 


"^^  The  breeoh  oloth  fomerly  worn  bgr  the  sen  was  oalled  mt-soo 


and  tat^9-tat.    Moooaeine,  kus-ki-a,  of  elk  hide  were  worn  hgr  rich 


n*  ^ 


^iitis- 


'ii9g  jt!^9m» 


The  wonen  wore  a  front  apron  oalled  sahng;  and  on  dress  oeca- 
sions  and  omaaented  eloak-like  skirt  (chah)  that  extended  all  the 
way  around  and  lapped  over  in  frcmt.  They  also  wore  basket  hats, 
oalled  ki-e-trahtt  and  necklaces,  the  general  tern  for  whieh  is  ni< 
kle-ah«  On  eooasions  they  wore  ear  pendants,  bfas>8hra-iies*lRh,  or 
elk  or  deer  bbne«  Rose  bones  or  shells,  nish-aes-lah,  were  soastiaes 
worn;  those  of  rich  persons  consisted  of  ono  of  the  l(mg  dentaliim 


tattooed  with  three  naxrw^nes  called  tah-ab* 


ru^-tes. 


>« 


-Wc*^^; 


Ottm#^    t>V  Anaf^  'rS»v    Kij^t-    *!*«♦.    % 


The  Hose  Stick.  Th^  never  perforated  theif ^nose  during  life,  bnt 
Khen  a  person  died  thfjr  charred  a  piece  of  poison  oak  to  nake  it 
strong  aad  sharpened  it  and  bored  a  hole  with  it  thnmgh  the  septw 
of  tha  daad  person's  nose  and  then  oat  a  Dentaliim  shell  wormr  in 


the  hole  before  burying  the  person* 


aa 


The  Tol-lo-wah  of  Crescent  City  and  the  Karok  of  upper 

m  _ 

Klanath  River  (Orleans  Bay  to  Happy  Cuap)   were  the  only  Indians  the 


Redwoods  knew  who  dared  near  the  nose  shell  nhen  alive;  the  other 

tribes  were  aAraid  to  do  so« 

Houses >  The  house  (nunt)  was  square  and  built  of  planks  or  slabs 

hewn  fron  redwood  trees  and  stood  up  Yertioallyt  as  in  the  ease  of 

those  of  the  Klamath  River  Indians* 

Ceremonial  Houses^  The  oerenonial  houses  are  oallsd  na->stahs«Bia-» 

ne«  They  are  square  and  have  a  ridge  roof*  During  important  dances 


the  front  side  is  removed* 


ia   "'^^atsore  ^ 


Wx>i 


Swat  Hoviees.  Vnm  avMit  houM  is  oallsd  shts-kle  and  is  large  enough 
Jt«  hold  twenty  people.  It  is  square  or  rectangular,  and  the  ground 
floor  is  exoavated  to  a  depth  of  about  four  feet.  The  roof  is  of 


hewn  planks  oovered  «fith  earth. 


^    CPSMHIK 


rf  thA 


Money.  The  ordinary  medium  of  exchange  of  "money"  (trut)  consisted 
of  shells  of  Dentaliun  of  which  the  valuable  l<mg  ones  are  called 
tat-tos,  the  ooBueoner  short  ones  kle«ah.  Clam  shell  disks  or  buttons 
are  called  nah-set. 
Treatment  of  Dead.  The  dead  are  buried  in  a  grave  (ehe-slo)*  The 


burned 


body 


death  and  becomes  a  ghost.    ,,.j| 


•stahs  or  nesh-stahsh 


f*^.SrV^'^ 


puberty  dance,  called  chahs*stah  vft-nish  tahs,  was  held  for  the  girls. 
Other  important  dances  are  held.  Sent  last  five  days}  others  ten 


days* 


^xff. 


W|fM  1Ni^}»  eti   ft  p^fjigii   hePiefl  fe    fflrr 


mm  «y^  Msm-^. 


The  oeremonial  drums «  hah-et-saht  differ  radically  from  those  of 


iQOr  other  California  Indiana  know  to  mm.    Thty  aro  larfo  cooking 


baakata  about  two  foot  in  diaMator«    Onij  now  baakota  aro  naod 
ord«r  that  thij  wgr  stand  th*  droHpinc*   « t^a^jig 


^M         RattlMy  eall«d  ehiih-pat-ehali«  ar«  aad*  of  tb«  taftll  hoofs  of 
dssr*     CoSoon  rsttlss  wsrs  not  tassd* 

JI9V     lAiistlss^  osllsd  tttt-41s-nik  srs  asds  of  Isrgs  quill  fssthers 


CtJIfBV 


of  birdSf  not  of  bons* 

Tbs  Stldc  Gsat.  Ths  stick  gamm  is  s  fssturs  of  ths  psopls^  m  in 


■ost  California  tribss*  It  consists  of  a  nmbsr  of  slsndsr  sticks 
callad  not-tr»>ls«  of  irtiich  ono^  callsd  ohab>whsn  is  aarirad*  Ths 
eoontsrs  are  oallsd  olrani  ths  aan  who  kssps  oovnt,  chun-ting*  A 
drssssd  backskin  is  strstehsd  tightlj  on  ths  ground  bstussn  ths  ^<. 
plajsrs^  and  whsn  ths  (aat  is  callsd,  ths  sticks  arc  throvn  doiA  upon 


it. 


♦ft  *!Si. 


Ur  fft»M 


^B^B^^^r   f  ..^B  ^^^m^^St     ^^B 


Basksts*  Ths  baskstiy  is  of  twinsd  wmvs  callsd  ehst-too*  Ths  big 
stmnsboaas  basksts,  oallsd  hawrii-tan»  ars  dossier  worsn  and  baTt  a 
shallow  saoesr-shi^  lid.  Ths  largs  open-work  burdsn  basket  is  callsd 
tus|  ths  largs  cooking  baskst,  ast^too-sU^,  ths  saall  sush  botd  ; 
hsb-tssh,  ths  largs  shallow  nsal  traj  ■ss-chst-tS"gah»  ths  largs  opsn* 
work  shallow  bond  trs  lrwahs-tuk»  ths  saall  opsn-werk  plats  or  plattsr 
ksh  ss»  ths  flobglsbular  choks  aouth  trinket  baskst,  nst-tah,  ths  silling 
bsskst^  ki  s  ss,t»  tha  bafaj  basket  kah-or«»  its  shads  ns-whats-tah^  ths 
iiijin's  basket  hat  kl  s  traht.  Thsrs  is  also  a  subglobalar  opsoworic 
bssket  callsd  i-ft»loo  with  an  arehsd  handle  for  carrTing  on  ths 
Ths  cooking  bowls,  oush  basksts,  and  othar  saall  basksts 


4 
5 


lagr  of  b«ar  graa*  (Xeroi 


eallod  too-t« 


coT«r«d 


■aldtn  balr 


b«e«as«  <»f  th«  BlMti»r  form  and  blaok  eolor)*    ^^-^ 

Tho  roots  usod  in  tho  earxTJiic  ba^otOf  bafcx  Vaateto*  < 


ehoap  b«sk«t«  eonsiato  of  ipraoo 


)oarM  bMkoto 
Tho  coaion  b 
roots  ^at  hSTo  boon  bnrisd  in  dark  and  and  callod  tab-tbs  uut 
ah*  Thsy  aro  ordlnarUj  nsod  in  eonasetion  with  tbs  boar  grass^f 
(lorophylltBi) . 

Hahwonkwot  Babirs  and  Baby  Basksts*  Wh«n  a  babgr  is  bom  it  is  put 
first  into  a  largs  circular  shallow  baskst  of  ^wn  work  eallsd  l^ro- 
kwahg-tvk  irtiieh  is  f  loidbls  so  that  ths  sidss  can  bo  brought  nsar 
•nongh  togsthsr  to  hold  ths  babgr  in  plaeo*  lbs  bahj  is  h&t^  in  this 
baskst  fbr  f iTs  dsys  sad  is  then  transfsrrsd  to  ths  rsfulsr  babsr 
baskst*  eallsd  kah^yu*  After  it  has  grown  too  big  for  ths  snail  kah^ 
jru  it  is  trsnsfsrrsd  to  a  largsr  one.  Short  pisess  of  ths  ■sdicinwl 
plant  eallsd  hrost-s  are  tied  together  and  fastsnsd  serosa  ths  top 
of  the  baskst*  If  it  is  a  bogr,  blades  of  obsidian  ars  tied  to  a 
string  OTsr  ths  top  to  naks  ths  boy  brs'vs*  If  it  is  a  girl,  strings 
of  bsads  of  tbs  short  dsntalia  are  suspsnded  from  tbs  top  and  also 
hong  on  ths  sidss*  No  othsr  shells  are  ussd*  fa* 

pipe  is  Ths  bsbgr*s  uabilical  cord  is  trinml  with  bsads  and  hung 
aeross  ths  top  of  ths  basket*  In  the  ease  of  old  baskets  ths  oords 


es4eli  elk  an   aer 


i  e 


ia^ 


4 


of  two  or  throo  babiot  maj  bo  found 
bastets  (m  th«j  are  not  ravYod), 


fi'i   t 


s  ^jm 


Vhon  tho  babgr  Ib  aoloop  It  will  soMtlMs  aako  facoo.  Thie 
is  boeauM  it  is  drosidng  of  ths  snail  lisard  (shro-K)ot^), 


t.. 


strings 


Usard  will  not  f rl«ht< 


ypods.  A  large  -rarietj  of  f oods  aiPs  stiom  Mat  (cba-iah)  of  slk 
and  door,  both  fresh  and  dried|  salmon  and  othsr  fish^  frsah  and 
drl«d|  Barrow,  tallow,  salmon  eggs  (usually  saoke-dried)  clams  of 
several  kinds,  ■ossels,  fish  milt  both  dried  and  fresh,  aeom  mush 
and  bread,  and  a  nonber  of  roots,  berries,  and  other  parts  of  plants* 
Among  the  food  berries  are  strawberries,  bl&ekberries ,  salmonberries, 
hnckleberries,  salal  berries,  elder  berries  and  oanzanita  berries* 
. Elder  berries  are  mixed  with  blackberries  and  steamed  in 


the  ground  oTsn|  mansanita  berriee  are  mashed  and  mixed  with  smke- 


dried  salmon  eggs* 


■J  '  ^  .       _»♦.•• 


iii,  V 


Twottds  of  kelp  are  eaten* 


Ailr«r 


Boot  masses  of  the  brake  fern  (Pteris  aotdllnun.  called 
tah-9ohn-ki)  are  cooked  in  the  gfcmM'cmaa.    Th^  are  said  to  be  like 


milk 


•eni  aad  sappm^' 


Salt  is  not  used* 


V  %JtWLJ      ^»A  iJ 


imt 


Wild  tobaeeo  is  oaUed  yahiwse^  rah-we  and  Se    -ytrV  Ths^ 


oh 


pipe  is  straight  and  is  called  a-ehalC*''**^ 


•I'  ' 


.9i^    fKFiiL^f^f^ 


>wuxiiJmut  xmmi 


•on^H^tm  dug  in  th#  ground 


th« 


1I»M  pits  dlfftr  aiat«riall7  from  thoM  of  tb*  Pit 


RiTtr  JtMantf  b«liig  oneh  thaUowsr*    No  effort  was  mado  to  Bake 
thoa  doepT^Mni^  to  promut  tho  eapturad  animals  fron  JiMping  out« 
bat  ths  ingsoloQs  doyictf^was  used  to  proront  th«i  from  jinq;>ing»     ^ 
Tho  pits  wars  only  a  little  deeper  than  the  length  of  the  legs  of 
the  elk,  bot  poles  were  placed  aeross  the  top  so  that  iriien  the 
aniaal  fell  tbrovgh,  the  bodj  liouLd  rest  on  the  poles  so  his  feet 
could  not  toudi  Mne  growadS  ^This  of  couz>se  preyented  hla  from    Magr 


Jiiping  out* 
Vfhsn 


-Htr  111  «a 


sticks  and  branches  and  Isctes^  to  reseodile  the  surrounding  ground^ 
but  the  cover  was  so  fraH  that  an  aniaal  the  size  of  a  deer  would 


at  «m  br^ak  thro«^«* 


i-i^ 


^.    <»r-t 


Vast  mmbtrs  of  aoMdi^  a  laall  surf  f  ish^  are  caught 
in  nets  Igr  ths  Hairan^cwut  In<^lans#    Daring  a  *nm^  at  high  tids^  ^>e«* 
ftaddi  of^sia  gulls  hovtT  orsr  ths  incosiing  f ish^  thus  naking  thsir 
approach  knowu    Ths  Indians  catch  thi^  with  nsts«    Aftsr  a  prsliia- 


inerj  drjing  on  a  circluar  nat  of  brush  called  the  *nest* 


smelt 


are  transferred  to  the  *fish  bed*— a  long  flat  rectangular  and 


slit^fatlj  elsrrsted  area^  built  up  of  sand  and  capped  with  a  layer  of 
wall  SBooth  stones*  On  this  thsy  are  left  till  thoroughly  dry*  •**• 
Aniaal  Itotes*  The  bobcat  (Lynx  fascjatus)  is  called  ne-ti«4is  ahHM* 


Its 


is  netvr  BMitioned  in  the  presence  of  a  baltqr*  If  the  oother 


sees  one  before  the  baby  is  born  the  baby  will  have  fits  and  dis« 

The  falcon  or  duck  hawk  (tah-tes)  was  a  high  personags  among 


8 


th«  First  P«opl«*  R«  won  the  first  battl*  for  th«  Indiant,  ttand- 
iag  on  the  first  rodiiood  tros* 

Tho  Callfemia  eondor  (ta-long-Tl-ehah)  Is  so  big  axid  powsiw 
tal  that  hs  osn  lift  a  vAuOs.  His  bum  shows  this  as  it  is  froa  ths 


vhslo 


'whsis  lifUr, 


Ths  doTS  (sros  s  gim-ssh)  erlss  for  his  grsadBothsr,    ^"^^^ 


sspssUlly  In  ths  spring  of  ths  yssr. 

fhs  pforpU  f ineh  is  esllsd  kLslMnii 


isnlng  *BSB(]r 


hrothsrs*  bsestms  ths  birds  fo  togsthsr  la  Mali  f locks,  ••*Mr 
«2«uc^>  Ths  night  hirm  (nsh-gah  ehs  Tshs-ss)  Is  knonn  as  ths  U 


nsss  bird*'  ssoond 


-f     ».  •  1 


w>^^  '..  ^iM  rsaohi 


ovsrydsj 


braks 


eallsd  cha-shs.  Its  innsr  bark 


o* 


Tf?^*!*!?)  ^*  eallsd  tsh-son-ki, 


prissd 


■lUgr 


^< 


«  *'*^mm  a/  '^>w 


taabsrk  oak  is  ths  dasdmnt 


coast  rsglon  and  its  aeoms  (sofanc-ohsn)  srs  largsly 


psopls* 


v»PS  «■ 


•  4a 


ths 


Asom  ntal  bsfors  Isaohing  is  eallsd  r«t-^ta-gafat.  If  it 
allowsd  to  bssoM  aoulty  ths  bittsr  tasU  disappsars  so  that  it  < 
not  hats  to  1^  Isaehsd.  '■'''^-  ffic^t 


X'l 


eallsd 


hi 


"<^  '^  Ths  ordinary  msh  is  eallsd  M-gvis-kiish, 


*  t  ^    n 


> -  i     V«M 


N»lrf  <r^ 


Kld«rb#rriM  and  blaektexriti  4rt  aiaoid  vbm  trmA  and  ^^ 


•tMatd  In  a  ground  ortn* 


w 


•u 


Mansanlta  b«rrl«8  (eall«l  t»-aua)  ar«  auhod  and  bIxmI  with 


dri«d  wQjwn  •££•• 


'« r,  ,j'-* . 


** 


eh 


eh 


WHd  Ibbaooo  has  tvo  luuMSt     se^-ju  and  yahn  m 
MMeacrf  tar  the  Whit—.    There  were  three  notable  killlnge  tj  the 


^Adtee* 


f    .!•<  ,^v 


th« 


eo« 


^/4  « 


Ibe  first  kining  took  place  at  Burnt  Baneh,  three  ailee  eooth 
of  the  aovth  of  Stalth  airer^  at  the  raneheria  called  IduOc-tah-toit^ 
a  naM  perpetuated  bgr  the  dlatrict  echoolhoTiae*  Here  a  larfe  iMiA>er 
of  Ihdlane  i«re  om^  during  a  eereaonial  dance  and  ruthleaalj  ^^ 
elanghUred*  The  Iiidlaae  eaj  this  was  the  first  killing. 

The  second  kUling  was  at  the  raneheria  of  A-choe-lik  on  the 


Lagoon  kne«n  as  Lake 


north  of  Crescent 


The  Indians  wnre  engaged  In  gaaibllng  at  the  tiae. 


3h«  J«£\-'mt«d 


The  third  killing  was  at  the  large  Tillags  of  Hab-wuHkimt 


at  the  wuth  of  Sidth  River. 


Saith  RlTsr.  At  the  tlM  of  the 
Indian  troubles  In  northwesUm  California  Chief  Kl-lis  (noMd  i 
Kip-e-lus  the  Wllloir  tree)  was  Chief  of  the  Hah  wun  kwut  tribe. 


Three  joung 


resenting 


aggressions  of  the  whites  and  were  said  to  have  klllsd  several  of 
the  earlj  settlers.  The^  were  yrj  clever  and  neither  the  settlers 
nor  the  soldiers  were  able  to  capture  them.  Flnallj  the  officer  in 
eharga  of  the  troops  at  Port  Dick  (a  log  fort  on  Sfedth  River^  about 
three  niles  froa  the  present  settlsMnt  called  Snith  Biver  Comers) 
|old  Chief  Kl-lis  that  he  would  be  hung  by  the  soldiers  unless  he 


•J" 


10 


eaptur^d  tbt  thrmt  yomg  bmi  in  qotstlon* 

M»«4t   It  h^pptntd  that  th«  dalMf  bad  tw»  «1t«««  who  ymrm  sisters  of 


thFSS  jrouB( 


ohlsf 


oallsd 


■ssting  of  his  hsad  asa*  Tbsy  said  that  if  ths  poopXs  would  contribiits 
mwto^  blood  aonogr  («faieh  consists  of  ths  long  Dsntalim  shsUs)  thsjr 
eoold  pagr  tho  two  sistsrs  ths  priss  nscsssuy  to  stons  for  ths  killing 
in  sosoydsass  with  ths  law  of  ths  trlbs*  lbs  ps^pls  sgrssd  to  this 
sad  rsissd  ths  nsosssary  Bonay*  Ths  nssrsst  aals  rslstivss  of  ths 


TOOBg 


bs  foand* 


chossn  to  do  ths  killinf »  but  ths  Toung  asn  oould  not 


.^^ 


•  e^ir 


TKtai^t^    <)■>•  ^V  ^t^MB  MS  of  ths  ehlaf  *s  kItss  vss  gsttlng  ssasssls  nsftr 
ths  Booth  <|f  ataith  Sivsr  oo|^of  ths  yosng  »sn  appssrsd  and  told  hsr 
that  hs  and  his  brothsrs  wsrs  taoDgrsr  snd  wantsd  food*  Shs  dssignatsd 
s  pises  OB  ths  point  of  s  nsartgr  rldgs  whsrs  shs  said  shs  would  tskis 
foody  sal  it  UBS  sgrssd  that  ths  thrss  brothsrs  would  cobs  to  gst 
it  in  ths  lats  aitsmoMi  or  sarly  sranlng*  Shs  then  wsnt  boas  sad 
told  hsr  husband  y  chisf  Ki-lis^  idio  la  turn  notif  isd  ths  nsarsst 
rslstirss  of  ths  jouag  BBtf  thsgr  wsnt  and  eoncsalsd  thaBsslras  nssr 


ths  spot*  llhsa  ths  70«Bg 


and  wsrs  looking  for  ths  food 


thsir  rsIstioBS  fsU  upon  this  and  killsd  thsa*  Thqr  wsrs  buriid 


In  ths 


plass  and  ths  giwrss  aaj  bs  sssn  thsrs  to  this  dagr* 

lbs  offiesr  In  chargs  of  ths  troops  was  grsatljr  plsassd*  Hs 

soldisrs  arrangsd  "a  big  tlas."  girin^  ths  Indians  pisntj  to 


sst  1*^  also 
rsgloB* 


blaaksts.  Ibis  sndsd  ths  "Indian  war"  In  that 


u 


Ther«  i«  «  wamlX  ialand  called  Stoa-iatas  ahD-koi  (53  aervs  or 
nor*  in  txttnt)  in  th«  lowtr  part  of  atatth  Rlrar^  half  or  ttaaroo 


qoartars  of  a  adla  froi  ita  Boath, 


mtf 


tha  naaa  nt-Xas  aftar  tha  ehiaf •  Thia  ialaad  tha  offiear  gava  to  tha 
Indiana  in  tha  naaa  of  tha  QinaiiMaiit.^  tailing  tbrnm  it  wvld  aluajs 


papar  atating  that 


givan  in 


ratum  for  killing  tha  thraa  oatlaw  bajs*  *iCMat1»i  aftaraard  thia 
papar  vaa  bumad* 

Aftar  tha  Indiana  had  baan  dritan  to  tha  Boopa  fiaaanratlon 
and  had  coow  haek^  thoj  vara  not  alloMad  to  go  to  thair  foiaar 
ranoharia,  Hah->iran-kirat«  but  vara  told  to  go  to  thia  ialaad,  Latar  tha 
whitaa  elaiaad  tha  ialand  and  did  not  lot  tha  Indiana  hava  it* 

Iha  praaant  Indian  aattloMntf  a  aila  or  two  north  of  tha 
BOttth  of  Saith  RlTor,  vaa  porehaaad  for  tha  Tnrtliaa  ia  or  about  1908 
bj  agant  Salary  of  San  Joaa^  and  paid  for  hjr  tha  Dndlaa  Qtflea  tr<m 
a  part  of  an  appropriation  aada  bgr  Congraaa  for  tha  pordiaaa  of  lands 
for  honalaaa  California  Indiana.  It  ia  oceopiad  at  praiant  (199) 
by  tan  or  a  dosan  faailiaa* 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 


preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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Hah-wun-kwut      UoitS 


v 


game.  The  tribe  as  a  whole  has  ro  distinctive  na=ie  for  the=selTes, 
except  Huss,  the  word  for  people.   But  they  have  definite  na=es  fbr 
village  areas.   Those  living  at  the  mouth  of  Smith  Mver  call  th- 
selves  Hahiwun-kwut;  those  at  Burnt  Ranch,  about  three  miles  south 
of  the  mouth  of  Smith  River,  Yahnk-iah^kut,  those  at  Crescent  City, 
Tah-ah/-ten  —  and  so  on. 


,^..M.n.  Bcur.dar^-i  '-"  H.lAbor..  The  tarritory  of  th,  trita  « 
a  whcl,  .rte.d.  from  Wnolmk  Mvor  (Ito-.ataglten)  on  the  >Uf.™i.- 
O«ron  boundary  aouth  to  WiUon  Greek  (Tah-gee^ -..h)  .t«ut  .l,*t 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Klamath  Ili«r. 

The  coaat  tribe  immediately  north  (on  the  Ore£on  aide  of  the 
line  is  called  ;fce.v''"T^ar  language  differs  materially  fr- that 
of  the  Hahlwun-kwut,  though  moat  of  the  «.rda  could  be  understood. 
Only  a  single  woman  survives. 


\V  Information  secured  from  sam  uopezi  «m  -^.^  — 

father  at  the  mouth  of  Smith  River,  Del  Norte  County, 


|k*Mrv»^ 


7«ftK-«.  H/y 


The  tribe  on  the  south,  fr«N  Wilson  Creek  to  Klamath 
is  called  Tfth-che-ten-ne  and  Tet'-le-mus. 

The  tribe  imi&iately  east  of  the  Cheet  on  the^  Oreron  side  of 
the  Oalifomia-Oregon  boundary  is  called  K^ik^-shT.  i»cther 
na^e,  Choc-ne,  also  was  given,  but  I  a.  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  same  tribe  was  meant.   The  KS-'lcS^sha  live  near  .aldo  on  th. 
..   .  ,   .,  j.^^   a^-v<,r«„  Mountains  and  speak  a  langi%e  widely 
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different  fromlthat  of  the  Hah-wtm-kwut.  They  are  said  to  be  lighter 

in  color  than  tne  coast  Indians, 

Dress  and  Ornament,   The  people  used  deer  skin  blankets  called 


/• 


d  Ifa-gah  hahs-nis-te^ 

Daer  skins  tanned  with  th^e  hair  on  are  cal^  ^ah-ki-le. 

rorn  by  the  men  was   called  mt 


Ifet-c 


Kui 


men* 


The  wooen  wore  a  front  aDron  called 


[^1 


siahng;   ar 


and  on  dress  occasions 


bones  or  shells 


/ 


Skis 


/ 


A 


•mes-lah,  were  sometimes  worn;  those  of  rich 


persons  consisted  of  one  of  the  long  Stentalium  shells.  The  chin  is 
tattooed  with  three  narrow  lines  called  TWi-ah-ruty— tes» 


The  Rose  Stick.   They  never  perforated  their  nose  during  life,  but 
when  a  person  died  they  charred  a  piece  of  poison  oak  to  make  it 
strong  and  sharpened  it  and  bored  a  hole  with  it  through  the  septum 
of  the  dead  person's  nose  and  then  put  a  Dentalium  shell  money  infche 

hole  before  burying  the  person. 

The  Tbl-lo-wah  of  Crescent  City  and  the  Kar*k  of  upper  Klamath 
RiYer  (Orleans  Bay  to  Happy  Camp)  were  the  only  Indians  the /Redwoods 
knew  who  dared  wear  the  nose  shell  when  alive;  the  other  tribes  were 
afraid  to  do  so. 


-> 


iN/dui^ 


scmare  and 


built  of  planks  or 


Houses  ♦        The  hoiisei   (Munt) 

slabs  hewn  from  redwood  trees  and  stood  up  vertically,   as  in  the 

case  of  those  of  the  Klamath  River  Indians, 


Ceremonial  Houses,  The  ceremonial  houses  are  called  na-stahs-ma-ne< 
They  are  square  and  have  a  ridge  roof.  IXiring  important  dances  the 
front  side  is  removed* 


Sweat  Houses*     The  sweat  house  is  called 


Ree- 


kie and  is  large 


enough  to  hold  twenty  people.  It  is  square  or  rectangular,  and  the 
ground  floor  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  about  four  feet.  Ihe  roof 
is  of  hewn  planks  covered  with  earth. 


Money.   The  ordinary  medium  of  exchange  or  •money*  (trut)  consisted 

of  shells  of  Dentalium  of  which  the  valuable  long  ones  are  called 

tat-tos,  the  commoner  short  ones  ne<-ah.   Clam  shell  disks  or  buttons 
are  called  Nah-set. 


;cfe( 


Treatment  of  Dead.   The  dead  are  buried  in  a  grave 
The  people  assert  that  they  never  bximed  their  dead.   They  say  that 
a  spirit  or  ghost,  called  l4h-who-tlan,  goes  out  of  the  body  wfter 
death  and  becomes  a  ghost. 


Ceremonial  Dances.   Dances  are  called  ^a-stahs  or  Ifesh-stahsh. 
puberty  dance,  called  <iiahs-stah  wii^nish  tabs,  was  held  for  the 
girls.   Other  important  dances  are  held.   Some  last  five  days; 
others  ten  days. 


The  ceremonial  drums^lfah-et-sah^  differ  radically  from  those 
of^ny  other  California  Indians  known  to  me.   They  are  large  cooking 
baskets  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  Only  new  baskets  are  used  in 
order  that  they  may  stand  the  drumming. 

Rattles,  called  Jjihah-pat-chah,  are  made  of  the  small  hoofs  of 

deer.   Cocoon  rattles  were  not  used. 

Whistles,  called  id t^tle-nik  are  made  of  large  quill  feathers 

of  birds,  not  of  bone. 

fh*"^ Stick  Game    The  stick  game  is  a  feature  of  the  people,  as 

in  most  California  tribes.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  slender  sticks 

called  iTot-trr-le,  of  which  one,  called  j^ah-when'is  marked.   The 

counters  are  called  Cjfiun';  the  man  who  keeps  count,  ^un-ting.  A 

dressed  buckskin  is  stretched  tightly  on  the  ground  betweeen  the 

players,  and  when  the  game  is  called,  the  sticks  are  thrown  down 

upon  it. 

Baskets.   The  basketry  is  of  twined  weave  called  j»iet-too.   The 

big  storehouse  baskets,  called  l4w9h-tan,  are  closely  woven  and 

have  a  shallow  sa/ucer-shape  lid.  The  large  open-work  burden  basket 

.     ^    ch 

is  called  ^s;  the  large  cooking  basket,  l«et-too-sil=: ,  the  small 

sh  bowl  4h-tsah,  the  large  shallow  meal  tray  ^es-chet-te-gah, 
the  large  open-work  shallow  bowl  l/re-kwahs^tuk,  the  small  open-work 
plate  or  platter  Kah-se,  the  subglobular  choke-mouth  trinket  basket, 
/et-^ah,  the  milling  basket  J^i-e-sut,  therbaby  basket  ^^-yu,  its 
shade  Ne-whats-tah,  the  women's  basket  hat  /i-e^traht^  There  is 
also  a  subglobular  openwork  basket  called^-a-loo  with  an  arched 
handle  for  carrying  on  the  arm. 


rau 
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The  cooking  bowls,  mush  baskets,  and  other  small  baskets  are 
:^de  of  spruce  roots,  Hre,  more  or  less  covered  with  an  overlay  of 
"beer  frass  fXerophyllum.  called  Tbo-te^^)  and  maiden  hair  fern 
(AdiantuM,  called  le-tsi-shah-te,  meaning  IJlue jay  knees,  because  of 
the  slender  form  and  black  color), 

The   roots  used  in  the  carrying  baskets,  baby  baskets,  and  other 

baskets  are  of  hazel,  called  Kun. 
?he  coBcnon  black  design  in  cheap  baskets  consists  of  spruce 
that  have  been  buried  in  dark  mud  and  called  Tkh-che-qut 
,  They  are  ordinarily  used  in  connection  with  the  bear 


grass  (lerophyllum). 

ftJiwunlnrnt  Babies  and  Baby  Baskets.  When  a  baby  is  bom  it  is  put 


first  into  a  large  circular  shal^  basket  of  open  work  called  Tre- 
rtuk  which  is  flexible  so  that  the  sides  can  be  brought  near 


enough  together  to  hold  the  baby  in  place.   The  balQr  is  kept  in 
this  basket  for  five  days  end  is  then  transferred  to  the  regular 
baby  basket,  called  l4h-yu.  After  it  has  grown  too  big  for  the 
ih-yu  it  is  transferred  to  a  larger  one.  Short  pieces  of 


/^ 


/  t^ 


rost-e  are  tied  together  and  fastened 
across  the  ton  of  the  basket.   If  it  is  a  boy,  blades  of^bsidian 
arc  tied  to  a  string  over  the  top  to  make  the  boy  brave.   If  it  is 
a  girl,  strings  of  beads  of  the  short  ZJentaliifc  are  suspended  from 
the  top  and  also  hung  on  the  sides.  No  other  shells  are  used. 
The  baby's  ximbilical  cord  is  trimmed  with  beads  and  hung 

the  top  of  the  basket.   In  the  case  of  old  baskets  the  cords 
of  two  or  three  babies  may  be  found  at  one  time  attached  to  the 
haslrets  (as  they  are  not  removed). 


When  the  baby  is  asleep  it  will  sometimes  make  faces*  This  is 
because  it  is  dreaming  of  the  small  lizard  (Snre-inoo^). 

The  strings  of  lientalium  shells  are  hung  on  the  basket  so  that 
this  little  lizard  will  not  frighten  the  baby. 


Foods. 


[^1 


and  dear,  both  fresh  and  dried;  salaon  and  other  fish,  fresh  and      ,  .   •. 

M-'/  ^*"-"^  ^1^   (c/*c.-r//y  r^o**-  <U*^)    oU^cf  uoe^cLi  /u-^j 
dried;  aarrov^  mussels,  fish  milt  both  dried  and  fresh,  acorn  mush 

and  bread,  and  a  number  of  roots,  berries,  and  other  parts  of  plants, 
imong  the  food  berries  are  strawberries,  blackberries,  salmonberries, 
huckleberries,  salal  berries,  elder  berries  and  manzanita  berries. 
Elder  berries  are  mixed  with  blackberries  and  steamed  in  the 
ground  oven;  manzanita  berries  are  mashed  and  mixed  with  smoke-dried 
salmon  eggs. 


Tiro  kinds  of  kelp  are  eaten. 


j^uilinim,  called  llal 


are  cooked  in  the  ground  oren.  They  are  said  to  be  like  milk  and 
have  a  fine  flavor. 

Salt  is  not  tised* 


»ch 


Wild  tobacco  is  called  ^ahn-se^  vah-we  and  Se-^-yu.  The  pipe 
is  straight  and  is  called  i^chah. 

Pits  for  Cfttching  Elk  and  Deer.   The  Smith  River  Hah-wun-kwut  used 
to  catch  elk  and  deer  In  pits  called  si)ngikit,  dug  In  the  ground 
along  the  runways.  These  pits  differ  materially  from  those  of  the 
Pit  River  Indians,  being  much  shallower.  No  effort  was  made  to  make 
them  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  captured  animals  from  jumping  out. 
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but  an  ingenious  device  was  used  to  prevent  them  from  ^nrnping* 
The  pits  were  only  a  little  deeper  than  the  length  of  the  legs  of 
the  elk,  but  poles  were  placed  across  the  top  so  that  when  the 
animal  fell  through,  the  body  would  rest  on  the  poles  so  his 
feet  could  not  touch  the  groxind.   This  of  course  prevented  him 
from  jumping  out. 

When  'set*,  the  pits  were  lightly  covered  with  slender  sticks 
and  branches  and  leaves,  to  resemble  the  surrounding  ground,  but  the 
cover  was  so  frail  that  an  animal  the  size  of  a  deer  would  at  once 

break  through^ 

Smelt  Fishery,   Vast  numbers  of  smelt,  a  small  surf  fish,  are  cau^t 
in  nets  by  the  Hawungkwut  Indians.  Airing  a  'run*  at  high  tide, 
flocks  of  sea  gulls  hover  over  the  incoming  fish,  thus  making  their 
approach  known,  ^he  Indians  catch  them  with  nets.  After  a  pre- 
liminary drying  on  a  circular  mat  of  brush  called  the  'nest*  the 
smelt  are  transferred  to  the  'fish  bed*— a  long  flat  rectangular 
and  slightly  elevated  area,  built  up  of  sand  and  capped  with  a 
layer  of  small  smooth  stones.  On  this  they  are  left  till  thoroughly 


dry. 


'/ 


-na< 


Its  name  is  never  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  a  baby.  If  the 
mother  sees  one  before  the  baby  is  bom,  the  bab>  will  have  fits 


and  die. 


f 


th©  First  People.  He  won  the  first  battle  for  the  Indians, 
standing  on  the  first  redwood  tree. 
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The  Oalifomia  condor  (ta-long-yi-chah)  is  so  big  and  powerful 
that  he  can  lift  a  whale.  His  name  shows  this  as  it  is  from  the 
name   of  the  whale  (ta^iah)  and  means  * whale  lifter*. 

The  dore  (iroo-e-gurf-sah)  cries  for  his  grandmother,  especially 
in  the  spring  of  the  year* 

The  purple  finch  is  called  klah-nis-me-tit-le,  meaning 
^many  brothers'  because  the  birds  go  together  in  small  flocks* 

The  ni^t  heron  (nah-gah  che  yahs-se)  is  known  as  the  •  sickness 


bird\ 


-/. 


Plant  Motes,   The  tree  maple  is  called  cha-she*   Its  inner  bark  is 
used  for  the  ordinary  everyday  dress  of  the  women. 

The  brake  fern  (Pteridium  aguilinum)  is  called  tah-son-ki.  Its 
roots  are  prized  for  food  and  when  cooked  in  the  ground  oven  become 
nilky  and  Bave  a  fine  flavor* 

The  tanbark  oak  is  the  dominant  species  in  the  northwest  coast 

/ 

region  and  its  acorns  (sohng-chen)  are  largely  eaten  by  the  people* 

Acorn  meal  before  leaching  is  called  rut-ta-gaht.  If  it  is 
allowed  to  become  mouldy  the  bitter  taste  disappears  so  that  it  does 


not  have  to  be  leached* 


r 


%■ 


The  ordinary  mush  is  called  ma-guts-kush 


Elderberries  and  blackberries  are  mixed  when  fresh  and  steamed 


in  a 


cL(^e 


Manzanita  berries  (called  ta-nus)  n  mashed  and  mixed  with 


dried  salmon  eggs. 

Wild  Tobacco  has  two  names  I  Sle^^-yu  and  yahn  se^^-yah-we* 
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Massacres  by  the  Whites ♦   There  were  three  notable  killings  by  the 
whites^ 

The  first  killing  took  place  at  Burnt  Ranch,  three  miles  south 
of  the  mouth  of  Smith  River,  at  the  rancherla  called  Tahnk-tah-kut, 
a  name  perpetuated  by  the  district  schoolhouse*  Here  a  large  number 
of  Indians  were  caught  during  a  ceremonial  dance  and  ruthlessly 
slaughtered*  The  Indians  say  this  was  the  first  killing. 

The  sedond  killing  was  at  the  rancherlsuof  A-choo-llk  on  the 
big  Lagoon  known  %b   Lake  Earl  about    miles  north  of  Crescent  Clty« 
Hie  Indians  were  engaged  In  gambling  at  the  time* 

Ihe  third  killing  was  at  the  large  village  of  Hah-wun-kwut  at 
the  mouth  of  Smith  River* 

Killing  of  Three  Brothers  near  Smith  River*  At  the  time  of  the 
Indian  troubles  in  northwestern  Oalifomia  Chief  Ki-lis  (named 
for  Ki-e-lus  the  Willow  tree)  was  Chief  of  the  ^ah-wun-kwut  tribe* 

Three  young  men  of  the  tribe  were  active  in  resenting  the 
aggressions  of  the  whites  and  were  aaid  to  have  killed  several 
of  the  early  settlers*   They  were  very  clever  and  neither  the 
settlers  nor  the  soldiers  were  able  to  capture  them*   Finally  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  troops  at  Port  Dick  (a  log  fort  on  Smith 
River,  about  three  miles  from  the  present  settlement  called  S^lth 
River  Comers)  told  Chief  Ki-lis  that  he  would  be  hung  by  the  soldiers 
tinless  he  feaptured  the  three  yoiing  men  in  question. 

It  hapjwied  that  the  chief  had  two  wives,  who  were  sisters  of 
the  three  young  men.   The  chief  was  in  great  trouble  and  called  a 
meeting  of  his  head  men.   They  said  that  if  the  people  would  contribute 
enough  blood  money(  which  consists  of  the  long  Dentalixim  shells) 
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they  could  pay  the  two  sisters  the  price  necessary  to  atone  for  the 
killing  in  accordance  with  the  lav  of  the  tribe.   The  people  agreed 
to  this  and  raised  the  necessary  money*  The  nearest  male  relatives  of 
the  young  men  nere  chosen  to  do  the  killing,  but  the  young  men  could 
not  be  found* 

Otoe  day  vhen  one  of  the  chief's  wives  was  getting  mussels  near 
the  mouth  of  SW.th  River  one  of  the  young  men  appeared  and  told  her 
that  he  and  his  brothers  were  hungry  and  wanted  food*   She  designated 
a  place  on  the  point  of  a  nearby  ridge  where  she  said  she  would  taj^e 
food,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  three  brothers  would  come  to  get 
it  in  the  late  afternoon  or  early  evening.   She  then  went  home  and 
told  her  husband,  chief  Ki-lis,  who  in  turn  notified  the  nearest 
relatives  of  the  young  men;  they  went  and  concealed  themselves  near 
the  spot»  When  the  young  men  came  and  were  looking  for  the  food 
their  relations  fell  upon  them  and  killed  them.   They  were  buried 
in  the  same  place  and  the  graves  may  be  seen  there  to  this  day. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  troops  was  greatly  pleased.  He 
and  his  soldiers  arranged  •a  big  time',  giving  the  Indians  plenty 
to  eat  and  also  sose  blankets.  This  ended  the  "Indian  war*  in  that 
L  region. 

There  is  a  small  island  called  Stun-tahs  ahn-kot  (50  acres  or 
more  in  extent)  in  tte  lower  part  of  Smith  River,  half  or  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  its  mouth.   On  some  of  the  early  maps  it 
bears  the  naiae  Ta-les  after  the  chief.   This  island  the  officer  gave 
to  the  Indians  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  telling  them  it  would 


I 
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always  be  theirs,  and  ga^ve  the  chief  a  paper  stating  that  it 
was  j;iven  in  return  for  killing  the  three  outlaw  boys.   Sometime 
afterward  this  paper  was  burned. 

After  the  Indians  had  been  driven  to  the  Hoopa  Reservation  and 
had  come  back,  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  their  former  rancheria, 
Hah-wun-kwut,  but  were  told  to  go  to  this  island,   later  the  whites 
claimed  the  island  and  did  not  let  the  Indians  have  it* 

The  present  Indian  settlement,  a  mile  or  two  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Smith  River,  was  purchased  for  the  Indians  in  or  about  1908 
by  agent  Kelsey  of  San  Josf ,  and  paid  for  by  the  Indian  Office  fron  a 
part  of  an  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
for  homeless  California  Indians*  It  is  occupied  at  present  (192^) 
by  ten  or  a  dozen  families* 


« 

• 


/ 


HAH-*ON-KW!T 


^/> 


notoo  ftpq  ^pm^lnforoation 
wife  and  Lopez*  father  at 
Del  Norte  Coirnty,  Sept.  16-17 


Name."  The  tribe  as  a  i^ole  haa  no  distinctiTe  nane  for  theraselveB, 
except  Hubs,  the  word  for  people.     But  they  faaie. definite  naines  for 
village  areas.     Those  living  at  the  mouth  of  Sndth  River  call  them- 
selves HahWun-kwut :  those  at  Burnt  Ranch,  abovt  three  miles  south 
of  the  mouth  of  Smith  River,  Y^ink-tah-kut :  those  at  (descent  CTity, 
Tah-ah-ten  —  and  so  on. 


location.  Boundaries,  and  Neighbors.-  The  territory  of  the  tribe  as 
a  ?feole  extends  from  Winchuk  River  ( Um- sahng'-ten)  on  the  California- 
Oregon  boundary  south  to  Wilson  Chreek  ( TahrgresT &S Bah)about  eight 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Klamath  River. 


The  coast  tribe  imoediately  north  (on  the  Oregon  side  of  the  li 


»T  (iWe' 


is  called  Cheet/Troeir  language  differs  materially  fron  that  of  the 

r 

Hah-wun-kwut .  though  most  of  the  words  could  be  understood.     Only  a 


single  woman  survives. 


Hahwunkwut 
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The  tribe  on  the  south,  from  Wilson  Creek  to  Klaraath  River, 
is  called  Tah-che-ten-ne  and  Tet'-le-imis  (Polikla), 


The  trihe  immediately  east  of  the  Cheet  on  the  Oregon  side  of 
the  California-Oregon  boundary  is  called  Ka-ka-sha.  Another  nanft, 
Qioo-ne.also  was  given, but  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
same  tribe  was  meant.  The  Ka-ka-sha  live  near  Waldo  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  and  speak  a  language  nidely  different  from 
that  of  the  Hah-wun-kwut .  They  are  said  to  be  lighter  in  color  than 


the  coast  Indians. 


iE  STICK 


TU^ 


never  perforated      their 

oclK 
nose  during  life,  but  when  a  person  died  they    charred     a    piece  of  poison  sMSa 

to  make  it  strong  and     sharpened  it  and  bored     a  hole  Irith  it  throu^  the  septum 

-• 

^  .       ♦       o 

of  the  dead  person's  nose  and  then     put  hmfimmm  Dent^alium  shell  money  in  the  hole 


before  burying  the  person. 


'^^  TpJL-lfT^ah  of  Crescent  Sity  and  the  KaroXik  of  upper 


K|il>,ml/K 


Jfiiver 
(     Orleans  ^ay  to  Haj^>py  ^anp)     were     the  oniy  Indians  the  l^dwoods  kn«w  who 

^^  e 

dared  wear  the  nose  shell  whn  alive-  the  other  tribes  were  afraid  to  do  so. 

A 


ftetauikwut 


-  3  - 


Dress  and  Ornament.-  The  people  used  deer  skin  blankets  called 

« 

Nah-hi-ne  ,tanned  with  the  hair  on,  and  also  blankets  of  rabbit  skin, 
called  Wa-fcali  hahs-nis-te. 

Deer  skins  tanned  with  the  hair  on  are  called  Nah-ki-le, 
The  breech  cloth  formerly  worn  by  the  men  was  called  Rut- 


800 


and  Tat-es-t&t'.  Moccasins,  Kus-ki-a.  of  elk  hide  were  worn  by  rich 


men. 


The  women  wore  a  front  apron  called  Sahng:and  on  dress 


occasi ons 


an  ornamented  cloak- like  skirt  (Chah')  that  extended  all  the  way 
around  and  lapped  over  in  front.  They  also  wore  basket  hats,  called 
Ki-e-traht';and  necklaces,  the  general  term  for  urtiich  is  Ni -ta-kle-ah. 


On  occasions  they  wore  ear  pendants,  Bus-shra-Eiea-lah,  of  elk 


or 


deer  bone.     Nose  bones  or  shells,  MJah-wea-lRh,  were 


r^iEBB  worn; 


those  of  rich  persons  consisted  of  one  of  the  loi^  Dentaliiim  ahella. 

The  cfiiin  i|i, tatooed  with  three  narrow  vertical  lines  called  Tah-ah 
ruthl,t.rttt> 


Hah'Amkmit 


-  4  - 


5 


[Houses.-  The  houses  (JAint)  were  square  and  were  "built  of  planks  or 
slabs  hewn  from  redwood  trees  and  stood  up  vertically,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  of  the  Klamath  River  Indians. 

Ceremonial  Houses. -The  ceremonial  houses  are  called  Ka- eLtahs-raft-ne . 
They  are  square  and  have  a  ridge  roof.  Diirir^  important  dances  the 


front  side  is  removed. 


Sweat  Houses.-  The  sweat  house  is  called  Shes-kle  and  is  large 
enough  to  hold  twenty  people.  It  is  square  or  rect€ingular,  and  the 
ground  floor  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  about  four  feet.  The  roof 
is  of  hewn  planks  covered  with  earth. 


Money . -  The  ordinary  medium  of  exchange  or  'money*  (irut)  con- 
sisted of  shells  of  Dentalium.  of  which  the  valuable  long  ones  are 
called  T^^^os,  the  commoner  short  ones  Kle-ah.  Clam  shell  disks  or 
bit  tons  are  called  Nah-set. 


i^ 


Hahwimkwiit 


-  5  - 


Treatnent  of  Dead. -The  dead  are  buried  in  a  grave  (Che-slo).  The 

« 

people  assert  that  they  never  burned  their  dead.  Thej^  say  that  a 
spirit  or  ghost,  called  Nah-who-tlan.  goes  out  of  the  body  after 


death  and  becomes  a  ghost. 


I 


m^ai^t^mm 


Hahminkmit  -  6  - 

Ceremonial  DaJices.-DELnces  are  called  Ka-staha  or  Nesh-stahsh.  A 

puberty  dance,  called  Chahs-stah  TO-nieh  tabs,  was  held  for  the  girls. 
Other  important  dances  are  held.  Some  last  5  days;  others  10  days. 


The  ceremonial  druns  Hah^et-sah  differ  radically  from  those  of 


any  other  California  Indians  knomi  to  me.  They  are  large  cooking 
baskets  about  two  feet  in  diarieter.  Only  new  baskets  are  used  in 

order  that  they  may  stand  the  dniaadng* 

Rattles,  called  Chah-T»t-chah  .are  made  of  the  small  hoofs  of 

deer.  Cocoon  rattles  were  not  used. 

Whistles,  called  Tut-tle-nik  are  made  of  large  quill  feathers 


of  birds,  not  of  bone. 


The  Stick  Game.-  The  stick  game  is  a  feature  of  the  people,  as  in 
most  California  tribes.  It  consists  of  a  nnniber  of  slender  sticks 
called  Not-tra-le.  of  lAich  one,  called  Chah-when'  is  marked.  The 
counters  are  called  Chun;  the  man  #io  keeps  count,  Chun-ting*  A 
dressed  buckskin  is  stretched  tightly  on  the  ground  between  the 


players,  and  idien  the  game  is  called. 


sticks  are  thrown  down 


upon  it. 


mmam 


Hahwunkwut 
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Baskets. -The  basketrjr  is  of  twined  weave  called  Chet-too.  The  big 
storehouse  baskets,  called  Hawsh-tan> are  closely  wot en  and  have  a 
shallow  saucer-shape  lid.  The  large  open-work  burden  basket  is 
called  Tus;  the  large  cooking  basket,  Met-too-sil^ft 


',  the  siaall  mush 
bowl  Hah-taah.  the  large  shallow  meal  tray  Mes-chet-tft-frah'^  the  large 

open-work  shallow  bowl  Tre-kwahs-tuk.  the  scall  open-work  plate  or 
platter  Kah-se.  the  subglobular  choke-mouth  trinket  basket  Net-tah. 


/ 


the  milling  basket  Ki-e-sut.  the  baby  basket  Kah-vu.  its  shade 
Ne-whats-tah.  the  wcraen's  basket  hat  Ki-e-traht\  There  is  also  a 
subglobular  openwork  basket  called  I -a- loo  with  an  arched  handle 
for  carry ii^  on  the  arm. 

The  cooking  bowls,  mush  baskets,  and  other  small  baskets  are  made 
of  spruce  roots,  Hre.more  or  less  covered  with  an  overlay  of  bear 


grass  (leroTDhyllum.  called  Too-teOtf-)  and  maiden  hair  fern  fAdian4m.w) 
taan.  called  Ke^«'tsi-shah-te.  meanii^  BlueCJay  knees,  because  of  the 
slender  form  and  black  color).  '^The  roots  used  in  the  carrying 
baskeiii  ^^.by  baskets,  and  other  coeurse  baskets  are  of  hazel,  called 

at  %kcA^ 

Run /The  common  black  design  in^baskets  consists  of  Spruce  roots  that 
liave  been  buried  in  dark  rnudjj^  they  are  ordinarily  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  bear  grass  flerophyllum). 


HAHWUNKWirr  BABIES  AND  BABY  BASKETS. 

When  a  baby  is  born  it  is  put  first  into  a  large  circular 
shallow  basket  of  open  work  called  Tre-kwah^-tiUc  which  is  flexible 
so  that  the  sides  can  be  brought  near  enough  together  to  hold  the 
baby  in  place.  The  baby  is  kept  in  this  basket  for  five  days  awl 
i  s  then  transferred  to  the  regular  baby  basket,  called  Kah-vu.  After 
it  has  grown  too  big  for  the  small  Kah>vu  it  is  transferred  to  a 
larger  one.  Short  pieces  of  the  nedicinal  plant  called  Hrost-e 
are  tied  together  and  fastened  across  the  top  of  the  basket.  If  it 
is  a  boy,  blades  of  Obsidian  are  tied  to  a  string  over  the  top  to 
make  the  boy  brave.  If  it  is  a  girl,  strii^s  of  beads  of  the 
short  Dentalium  are  suspended  from  the  top  and  also  hui^  on  the 
sides.  No  other  shells  are  used. 

The  baby's  umbilical  cord  is  trimmed  with  beads  and  hung  across 
the  top  of  the  basket.  In  the  case  of  old  baskets  the  cords  of  two 
or  three  babies  may  be  found  at  one  time  attached  to  the  basket (.a« 
they  are  not  removedX 


IWien  the  baby  is  asleep  it  will  sometimss  make  faces.  This  i 


because  it  is  dreaciiiTg  of  the  small  lizard  (Bhre-mootr^,  . 

The  strings  of  Dentalium  shells  are  hung  on  the  basket  so  that 
this  little  lizard  will  not  frighten  the  baby. 


"  ^  2.  V- 


p^mmim- 


(s> 


FOODS 


A  large  variety  H  foods  are  eaten:  meat  (Cha-sun)  of  elk  and 
deer,  both  freah  and  dried;  ealmon  and  other  fish,  fresh  and  dried; 
amrrow,  tallow,  salmon  eggs  (usually  smoke-dried),  claTne  of  several 
kinds,  inissels,  fish  milt  both  dried  and  fresh,  acorn  mush  and 
bread,  and  a  number  of  roots,  berries,  and  other  parts  of  plants. 
Anions  the  food  berries  are  strawberries,  blackberries,  salmonberries, 
hackleberries,  salal  berries,  elder  berries  and  manzanita  berries. 

Slder  berries  are  mixed  with  blackberries  and  steamed  in  the 
ground  oven;  manzanita  berries  are  mashed  and  mixed  with  smoke-dried 
saloon  ^gs. 

TWo  kinds  of  kelp  are  eaten. 

Root  oasses  of  the  brake  fern  (Pteris  aguilinum.  called 


Tah-sohn-ki )  are  cooked  in  the  ground  oven.  They  are  said  to  b 


e 


like  ndlk  and  have  a  fine  flavor 


Salt  is  not  used. 


Hid  tobacco  is  called  Yahn-8e9^  vah-we  and  Sa#^-vu.     The  pipe 
is  strai^t  and  is  called  A- diah. 


(p 


PITS  FOR  CATCHINS  BIK  M)  DEER 


The  Smith  River  Hah^-mm-kwut  used  to  catch  elk  and  deer  in 
pitfiivdug  in  the  ground  alor^g  the  runways.  These  pits  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  Pit  River  Indians,  being  much  shallower. 
No  effort  was  made  to  make  them  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  captured 
animals  from  jumping  out^tbut  an  ingenious  device  was  used  to  pre- 
vent them  from  juiDping.  The  pits  were  only  a  little  deeper  than 
the  ler^h  of  the  legs  of  the  Blk,  but  poles  were  placed  across 
the  top  so  that  when  the  animal  fell  through,  the  body  would  rest  on 
the  poles  so  his  feet  could  not  touch  the  ground.  This  of  course 
prevented  him  from  jun5)ing  out. 

When  'set',  the  piti  were  lightly  ooTered  with  slender  stieks 
ait4  branches  and  leaTes,  to  resemble  the  surrounding  gretind, 
but  the  coTer  was  so  frail  that  an  animal  the  size  of  a  deer 


would  at  once  break  throu^. 


itii 


• 


^ 


^  '  \ 


CP 


V 


SMELT  gISHSRY.  Orftrin  f^hnm.  ?m 


^  Vast  numbers  of  ^elt,  a  small  surf  fish,  are  eauf^t 
in  nets  by  the  Hawungkwut  Indians.     Dorinc  a  »run»  at  high  tide, 
flocks  of  sea  pulls  hoTor  o?cr  the   ifjoominp^   fish,  thus  making 
their  approach  kno^fn.     The  Indians  oatch  them  with  nets.     After 
a  preliminary  dryirg  on  a  circular  mat  of  brush  callod  the 
»nost»  the  Smelt  are  transferred  to  tho*^fiph  'ied'— a  long  flat 
rectangular  and  slif^tly  elevated  area  or  -^Qiod',  built  up  of 
sandyi^  Capped  ^th  a  layer  of  mall  rraooth  stones.     On  this  they 
are  left  till  thorour,hly  dry .  - dAi<*v^. 


asststrflrtr 


i 


T 


ANIMAL  NOTBS 


(I^QX 


neyer  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  a  labj.     If  the  mother  sees  one 
before  the  baby  is  bom,  the  baby  will  hare  fits  and  die. 

►  /alcon  or^ck^liwk  (Tah-tes)  was  a  high  personage  among  the 
First  People.  He  won  the  first  battle  for  the  Indians,  standing 
on  the  first  liedwoodj^ee. 

California /ondor  (/a-long-yi^>chah)  is  so  big  and  powerful  that 


he  can  lift  a  whale.  His  name  shows  this  as  it  is  from  the  name 


of  the  whale 


lahj 


le  lifter". 


The^loTe  (/yoo^e^gnn' 


the  spring  of  the  year. 

i ^farpU ^inch  is  called  XJah-nis-me-tit-le.  me 
because  the  birds  go  together  in  small  flocks. 


rs 


^ight  ^eron     (j4h-gah'  ohe  ghigC. 


as  the 'sickness  bird*. 
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UST  NOTES 


inner 


ordinary  OTexyday  dress  of  the  lOBon* 
'^J^t^m  (Pteridina  •qnilinpB)  is  called  Ji 


and 


iilkj 


>  fanbark  0ak  is  the  doMLnut 


aoorm 


jl^^/^hmt^-Ujiiblj  Mt^^V  tbe  pM»pl( 


loom  meal  before  leaching  is  called  |itit-ta-gaht.  If  it  is  allowed 
to  beeoM  Bonldy  the  bitter  tsst/disappesrs  so  that  it  does  not 

0 

have  to  be  leached* 

« 

AcomJEfread  cooked  on  hot  ashes  is  called ^s^Lte 
The  ordinary  aosh  is  called  jb^gattdlfil^* 

llderberries  aad^aokberries  are  Bized  idien  fresh  and  steamed  in  a 
ground  oren. 

Manzanita  berries  (called  Ta-nus)  are  aashed  and  sized  with  dried 
salnon  eggs. 


Wild  Tobacoo  has  2  nanes :  A^n  and  Zahn  se^»yah-we 


\ 


& 


\ 


r 


MASSACRES 


By  THE  WHITES. 


iU* 


) 


There  were  three  notable  killings  by  the  ^itee. 


The  first  killing  took  place  at  Burnt  Ranch,  three  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  Smith  RiTer,  at  the  rancheria  called  Yahnk- 
t^lkaL  a  narae  perpetuated  bjr  the  district  schooOiouse.    Here  a 
large  number  of  Indians  wre  caught  durx:«  a  ceremonial  dance  awl 
ruthlessly  slaughtered.     The  Indians  say  this  was  the  first  killing, 


The  second  killii^  was  at  the  rancheria  of  ilchop-lik 


on  the 


hig  I«goon  knoim  as  lake  Bu-1  about      ndles  north  of  Ci-escent  City, 
The  Indians  were  engaged  in  gambliig  at  the  time. 

The  third..,killing  was  at  the  large  Tillage  of  Hah'-wun-kwit  at 
the  mouth  of  Smith  RiTer, 


Tmm  BROTHERS  NRAR  flMITH  RIVKR 


At  the  tido  of  the  IndiRn  tror^Mes  in  northwoRtorn  Onlifomia 

Chief  UzHs,  (named  for  Ki-e-lus  the  Willow  tree)  was  Chief  of  the 

t 

Hah'wm-kwut  tribe. 


Three  young  men  of  the  tribe  were  active  in  renentii^  the 
aggfoBsiona  of  the  viiiten  and  were  said  to  hate  killed  several  of 
the  early  settlers.     They  were  very  clever  and  neither  the  settlers 
nor  the  soldiers  were  able  to  capture  then.     Finally  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  troops  at  Fort  Dick  (a  log  fort  on  Srdth  River, 
about  three  wiles  from  tJie  present  settlensrt  called  Srdth  Kvor 
Corners)  told  Cjiief  Ki-lis  that-  ha  would  bo  hung  by  the  soldi 
unless  he  captured  tho  three  your^  raen  in  qiiestion. 

It  happened  tJiat  the  G^ief  had  two  wives,  1*10  were  sisters 
of  the  three  young  wn.     The  f^ef  was  in  great  trouble  and  called 
a  ooeting  of  Ms  head  men.     They  said  that  if  the  people  would 


ers 


contribute  enou^;h  blood  money  (which  consists  of  the  loi^  Dentalium 

xy  

8helis)jthey  could  pay  the  two  sisters  the  price  necessary  to  atone 


© 


for  the  killin-  in  accordance  with  tho  law  of  the  tribe.  The 
people  agreed  to  this  and  raJBed  the  necesBarj'  monej'.  The  nearest 
nale  relatiYes  of  the  young  men  were  chosen  to  do  the  killing,  but 


the  yoting  Pien  could  not  be  found. 


One  day  when  one  of  the  chief  •«  wives  was  getting  nuaaels  near 
the  mouth  of  Snith  River  one  of  the  yung  m&n  appeared  and  told 


her  that  he  and  his  brothers  were  hur^p-y  and  wanted  food.  She 
designated  a  place  on  the  point  of  a  nearby  ridge  #\ere  she  said  sh« 
would  take  food,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  three  brothers  would 
cone  to  get  it  in  the  late  afternoon  or  early  evening.  She  then 
went  hone  and  told  her  husband,  ^ief  Ki»liB>  #io  in  turn  notified 
the  nearest  relatives  of  the  young  raen;  they  went  and  concealed  then- 
selvae  near  the  spot.  When  the  yoing  men  canie  and  were  looking 
for  the  food  tlieir  relations  fell  upon  them  and  killed  them.  They 


were  bia*ied  in  the  same  place  and  the  graves  nay  be  seen 


to 


this  day 


The  officer  in  charge  of  the  troops  was  greatly  pleased.  He 


Ih 


and  his  soldiers  arranfsdd  -a  M^  tims%  eJvir^  the  Indians  plenty 
to  eat  and  also  sooe  blankets.  This  ended  the  "Indian  war-  in  that 


region, 


There  is  a  sraall  island  called  Stim-tahn  Rhn-k;»^  (50 


acres  or 


more  in  extent)  in  the  lower  part  of  Smith  J<5y^r,   half  or  three 
quarters  of  a  cdle  from  its  mouth.  On  sorae  of  the  early  maps  it 


bears  the  nane  Tty^^es  after  the  chief.  This  island  the  offi 


cer  ga?e 


// 


to  the  Indians  in  the  nane  of  the  Government.,  telling  them  it  would 


a  paper  statii^p;  that  it  was 


I  always  be  theirs,  and  gave  the 
given  in  retio-n  for  killlnr  the  th-ee  outlaw  boys.     Someti 
afterward  this  paper  was  bi?med. 


me 


After  the  Indians  had  been  driven  to  the  Hoopa  Reservation  and 

m 

had  cone  back,  they  werfiot  allowed  to  go  to  their  former  rancheria, 
Hah«v/un>kv?ut,but  were  told  to  go  to  this  island.     Later  the  white* 
olairaed  the  island  and  did  not  let  the  Indians  have  it. 


The  present  Indian  settlement^  a  mile  or  two  north  of  the 
raouth  of  Smith  River,  was  purchased  for  the  Indians  in  or  about  19e8 


® 


by  agent  K«lBey  of  San  Joee,  and  ]iaid  for  by  th©  Indian  Offic« 


from  a  part  of  an  appropriation  made  by  Cor^gress  for  the  piirchasd 
of  lands  for  horaeless  California  IndiahB.     It  is  occupied  at  }  resent 
(1923)  by  ten  or  a  doxen  families. 


h\ 


\ 
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if 
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C.  Hart  Merriam 
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BANC  r/;SS 
6G/iac 


m  cf^ 


htsrn  tot  •*-^*^   •* 


LOLAHNKOK  HOTES' 


<!<b 


»  »  ■  J 


Th*  Lalahnkok  did  not  fight  naeh  with  other  trlhss  bat  m 
sonttisws  att&eked  Iqr  tho  Cho*t«g-fe»kah  of  ih»  rtgion  north  of  Round 
Vallogr;  and  th^  think  tho  Long  V&ll«gr  pooplt  alto  uMd  to  wtkm  raids 


on  thMi  to  stoal  voMin* 


m.    It  «a^ 


Chief  lasaik,  whose  naae  is  often  used  in  a  trihal  senss, 
bslonged  to  the  Kittel  tribe— a  tribe  reaching  froa  laqua  south  to 


Dobbin  Creek* 


i  :^ 


v4*^   W^ 


Chalk  Mountain  was  only  a  few  ailes  east  of  the  boundazj 
between  the  Kittel  and  the  Lolshnkok,  and  the  Lolahnkok  were  pendtted 


to  hunt  there* 


U  caUe4  Ir  'M  •.. 


oho,  and  stone  Mnils  ealled  sa-tal- 


f  elkhom  ohisels  oalled  boh- 
I  very  tedious  and  laborious 
operation*  When  the  tree  had  fallen  the  logs  were  out  in  lengths  by^ 
the  sane  prooess*  Planks  were  split  off  froa  these  logs  bgr  driTing 
the  elkhom  wedges  into  the  ends  of  the  logs.  After  several  pilanks 
had  been  split  off,  one  below  the  other,  another  set  was  started  at 


right  angles  to  the  first*  ^^mnam 

The  dugout  eanoes  were  aade  of  redwood  legs  dug  o«t  hy  asans 
of  the  elkhom  ohisels*  After  the  greater  part  of  the  inside  had  bemi 
reaored,  fires  were  used  to  ohar  the  wood*  which  was  then  sorape<^ 
away  by  the  chiselc*  TkisMUfiontinned  Ufitj^  the  walls  of  tha  dug- 
out were  suffieiently  thin*  The  fires  were  ig^Mlii  ont  thin  in  order  noi 

1 

Infomation  flroM  Oeorge  Burt,  a  ftGLlblood  who  was  bom  and 
raised  on  Bull  Creek,  the  northemnost  tributaiy  of  South  Fork  Eel  River 


plM09 


~*A  Mh-^Mm 


f9 


».Mi  '  Buoktkin  !•  UniMd  vlth  d—r  brains,  rubbed  on  with  «  iUok 
rolled  In  Mtes.  UUr  whi«h  ih«  hld»  it  pUo«d  on  unrm  Mh«»  nntil 


•oakod  «nd  rvbbod 


Kthnebo 


vaid  tobaooo  (Niootiana  >^Lgt'\?^^  ^'^ 
tolobnkok*  It  wm  orlffin>^^  '<>«**  froi««inf  on  ImrvX 


<g9%r  pUo—  and  iho  ptopla  plMnUd  tho  loods  in  a»ho»,  usually  on  a 

baraod  plaoa* 

Bnokflfv  nuU.  oallod  Uh-sa,  wra  oookad  In  a  baakat  with  hot 
atonta  afUr  tha  aannar  of  aeoina,  Thay  nara  then  naahad  and  knaadad 
into  doagh  lAioh  waa  boriad  for  a  whila  in  fine  sand,   wy-  ^^r  tha 

Wild  Oingar  (ilaanai)  is  eallad  by  tha  Lolahnkok  tan-naa-boa. 
It  is  good  nadieina  for  pain  in  tha  atoMOh*  Tha  laavas  ara  poondad 
and  aoakad  In  oold  water.  Tha  siok  person  drinks  planty  of  this  \^ 
water  and  woidta.  After  a  little  while  he  gats  wall  and  is  hiaigiy  and 
•ats*  i*t  whM  ^  '<*wr  bsOTiis  fat  L*  w«p»M  grow  fifct*  b^-  •  ^^-^ 
ff^-'Mii  'A  spaaida  of  Angslioa  is  sailed  sol*  If  girl  holds  oi 
nib  sol  on  your  handa,  and  if  you  got  a  ohanoe  rub  har  neok  ai 
will  gim  in*  Sol  ia  atrong  Mdieina*  1 

An  aronatio  wballifar  (species  not  identified)  ia  sailed 
ao^ha-bttt-tahi  the  n)ot,  aol-M>ha.  It  ia  uaod  for  purlfioaUon  and 
as  a  disinfectant*  Tha  root  is  burned  and  tha  SMke  wafted  aroand 
to  aaka  tha  hoasa  more  healthful.  It  doea  not  grow  on  Bull  Creak  or 
South  Pork  Ed  River  but  growa  on  Rainbow  Mountain  and  acne  of  tha. 


^  .4,  «^ 


ridgaa*  The  root  is  highly 


(%iar 


i' 


Slugs  (Arion  oolmibiwtts)  are  called  nah-tos.  To  prtpar* 


then  for  oatlng.  a  slender  stick  is  thrust  through  the  head  to 


ISB 


hold  the  anlnal  easil/.  It  is  then  out  open  lengthwise  on  the  belly 


Lj  '  '  il. 


and  the  dark  insides  reaoved,  afUr  whioh  it  is  dried*  Vlhen  wanted. 


it  is  roasted  in  hot  ashes  and  eaten* 

The  spotted  owl  (§ 
ke*  He  is  a  bad  bird*  If  he  flies  close  to  a  person  the  person  will 


ntalA  caurinm)  is  called  kah« 


faint* 


i  when*  f"  ^'~*^ 

[Zenaidura)  is  called  Si.yu*    His  grandsiother  wai 


burned  to  death*    Bi*yu  was  asked  to  gank^e  and  replied  ' 


evexy  winter;  in  spring  and  sunMr  1*11  cry*' 
dove  oiy  in  suBoior*    . 


always 


4nu  jrXm  iMMtilA  vmmm^ 

t«P  (Colaptes  cafer)  is  called  mun-chl 
bnl*  He  aakes  a  rattling  noise  in  the  spring*  He  was  told  that  1 
doing  this  he  would  sake  the  horns  of  the  deer  grow*  Re  was  told 
also  that  when  the  deer  beeaae  fat  he  would  grow  fat,  but  the  peo] 


fooled  hia  for  he  did  not  grow  fkt*  ^    ,^  ^ 

♦*«  ^ixi  Ottt,    **«  5ifw»ld  d*«e« 

The  yeUowbird  (Astrajeallnus  tristis)  is  called  sin«>8un 
se«gahng-ti-ni  tahs^ohe,  MSsMng  to  take  away  pain*    If  the  old  folks 
were  suffering  they  would  get  hia  to  sing  to  take  the  pain  away* 

K  XT' 


T   fldi' 


The  kildee  (Oxyechus  Tociferus)  is  called  ni-til-yi*che 


froB  the  nsckUoe  (ni.tal.7ah)  on  its  throat*  In  the  long  ago  tine 
the  water  was  Tezy  higli  and  rough;  big  wares  were  coning  in  and  the 
people  were  afraid  to  cross  in  their  oances,  so  th^  got  ni-til*yi- 
Che  the  kildee  to  take  them*  He  was  a  hi^  person  aaong  the  Water 


5  ^ 


Peopl*  and  ooald  hvidl*  a  boat  tett«r  than  ai^  of  tho  others.    The 
poeplo  talloMl  abottt  hla  and  said  Im  was  tto  bast  and  tha  only  ons  to 


gat  th«B  aeroas.    So  ha  took  thaa  aaroas  and  savvd  thaa 

paaoa.     Tha  ooyoU  (^Bi£  last—)  oallsd  sfa»-l)a  and  tha  Arsimola 

oallad  sks-oha  (M— yatjrichns) 


•  ♦ 


tha  norld  and  tha  paopla.  Sfan-M^r 
ba  tha  ooTOto  had  a  nwbar  of  ehildran.  Sko-oho  tha  ahreifnola  aaid 


that  whan  paopla  diad  thajr  shaald 


said,  "No.  thara  voald  be  too 
batter  stagr  dead*** 


baok  to  liva  acaln*  Cogreta 


paopla;  lAian  thaj  dla  thqr  had 


•-^  ,  I 


Ska^ho  agraad*  After  a  ahile  Cogrota's  ohildren  took  siok 


and  died*  Ra  wanted  thaa  to 
*Io.  yon  said  there  aoold  ba 


bsak  to  llfie.  bat  Skaaho  aaid 


paopla  and  joa  wanted  dead 


^people  to  stay  dead,  so  joor  ^dldzan  eaa  not  eoaa  baok**  ««. 


» 


ThMi  Coyote  ert.ed« 


u 


Oifarr   The  raoaoon 


■•  *  JlL  ' 


T^flfTT^  ^  aallad  nah-ha-gia-ohah. 


^  long  tlM  ago  he  aaa  a  daetor.  '  Ba  aaa  abla  to  talk  to  persons 


sofferiiv  severe  pains  and  ooold  diov  ths  pain  out.  Re  voold  danoe 


poU  oat  the  paina  and  fSll  baok 


took 


flint  out  of  a  aiiok.  person* 


I 


>r 


1  la  tha  olden  tiM  tha  people  triad  to 


tha  Elk  (ye 


oho)  oat  of  tha  aottontail  vabfalt*  Thsj  pat  horaa  on  his  head  and 
aent  his  into  tha  brash,  bat  tks  hams  staok  in  tha  boshsa  and  ha 
ooold  not  nova*  Tfasn  ths  psapla  aallad  his  "8U-<4i^  and  told  bin  he 


■ost  alaays  stay  in  tha  hnmh, 


\kl9Xi 


i^ 


^5 


ImUti 


Th«  bat  it  oAllsd  nah-U-bahn-se.    R«  wor»  a  robe  of 


"♦      :      ^ 


thoulitort.    A  lone  %Lm  «co  whan  tte  Fint  PMpU  «m« 


-#  ^ 


;«d  the  Bat  to  Mko  pMco  and  tiMrr  hirod 


t%^ 


poMO.  Tho  pooplo  told  hla  to  fix  «p  good*  Ho  did  oo  and  said* 

aa  the  one  nho  oan  talk  b^«*  He  san<  *Ho  m  tmh  han-oah.*  The 


agreed,  and  peace  was  nade* 


-;.*  ^^'-^^  *   »  «^^  » 


£ag2£.    Chi-chin-kah-ke-ah,  l^olahnlmlr 


for 


band  or  subtribe  between  upper  waters  of  Bnll  Creak  sod  Hlk  Vidfe. 

Flonko  (Flonho-a  aisprint)*  eorrtqption  of  loloBko.  LotLanlak. 

See  Lolahnk(^« 

Kahl-li»cho.be«  formr  Lolahnkok  Tillage  betaieen  Btagileepod  and  Dj9t* 

Tille  and  southwest  side  aain  Bel  RiTor. 


Hah8«>oho»boo*ah-me ,  fomer  Lolahnkok  Tillage  and  flat  en  east  side  of 
South  Fork  Kel  River  at  Hiranda.  Foorteen  and  a  half  ailes  soath  of 
Qjrerrille .  Called  kahs^ho-gah-M  bgr  tke 

4 AAA  ^*^ ~>    *  #—  «\  ^_  M 

Kohs«cho-ehin«4iet-tah«  f  oraer  tolahnkok  Tillage 


on  Boll  Creek  at 


ft^a 


fTT 


Sehoolhouse  Flat  seTsn  ailes  froa  Obr^'^ill** 


Kahs-cho*gah«ae ,  To-cho*be  ke-ah  naae  for  Tillage  and  flat  on  east 


side  of  south  Fozic  Sel  RiTor  at  Miranda;  eallsd 


T^ 


bur  the  Lolahnkok. 


Ken»tes-oho-be  (or  tun*tes-oho-be) «  Lo-Lahn-tek 
on  flat  of  sane  nana  on  east  side  South  Fork  Kol  U 


for  randkarlA 


l^r* 


Roadhouse  about  eig^it  niles  south  of  Qjrsrrille  and  %m  nUes  north 
of  Xet-tin-tel-be  (sonetines  ealled  PhiUipsTilltt)  •    Callad 
eho«timg  h^  To»oho«bt  ke«ah» 


s 


Ket-tlii*tel*b8,  Lolahnkok  and  To-ofao*te»k»ah  naae  for  Lolahnkok 
▼illit*  and  flat  on  •dgtt  of  radwood.  f oroat  on  aaat  alda  of  South 
Pork  Sal  KiTor  aightoao  alios  aovth  of  Dgrarvilla  and  alavan  adlaa 
north  of  Qaiterrlllo.  Plaoo  oftan  eallad  *Phillip8Tllla«!  «aiw>» 
Cvn-tesoohe-ba,  aee  Ken-taa.ehaba^  ^  »iw<itii  ^«^« 
Knn-taa  eho^tvnc,  To-eho-ba  ka-ah  naaa  for  Lolahnkok  Tillaga  near 
fiyoTs  roadhoaae  an  oast  aid*  South  Pork  Bal  Rivar  aight  ailaa 
south  of  Dyanrilla.  Callad 
Lolahhkok* 


or  Kun-ta»»ehe»ba  bgr  .wm^ 


■*c-»a.-k^  tha 


9t 


I  ah  aa  aa  ta,  f onwr  viUafa  at  Shivaly  oo  nain  Eal  Rlrar*  clained 
\^  tha  Lolahnkok* 

Lo-lahn«kok,  tribe  on  Bull  Craak  and  lower  part  of  South  Pork  Eal 
River  froa  ita  south  upatraaa  to  Ricky  Olen  Glen  Creek  (Se-tea-kok) 


<m  the  east  side  and  to  Redvood  Creek  on  the  veat  side;  also  olaiaing  m 
■ain  Bel  froa  Shivelj  to  Sootia*  Their  naae  for  theaselTes.  Erroneously 
united  hjr  Goddard  with  'Usal*  (To-aawL)  to  fora  his  "Sinkyone." 
Sjnonjwyt    Plonho  ( tjpographieal  error)*  Mason  1902 

Plonk-o,  TlonkOt   (iftilte  aan*a  corruption  of  Lo-lon-kuk" ) « 
Ponera  1877 

Ulanko,  Handbook  1907.  Banlbook  (froa  Goddard  HS)  1910 

Lolcmcook 

Loloncooks,  Bancroft  (Proa  Powers  MS).  iSTt^ 

Iiolonkuh,  Maaon  1902 

Lo-lon-kok*  Powers  1877 

Lolonkiik. 


Ket-tin«t«l-l»,  lolahnkok  and  To-oho«>to*k«mh  naae  for  Lolahnkok 
▼iUAft  uid  flAt  on  •<!«•  of  radwood  forest  on  oast  slda  of  South 
Fork  Bol  KiTor  olgliteeo  id.le8  south  of  Djrtnrlll*  and  alovon  adlos 
north  of  GaxterriUo.    Plaoe  often  oaUod  •PhlUiporlllo.*  — -tirrnr 
Cvn-tes-eho-tao,  see  Ken-tes-eho-be  •  "'*  ^  lUMiniai^> 
Ksn-tes  eho»t«iig«  To«oho*be  ko-ah  nans  for  Lolahnkok  Tillage  near 
Myers  roadhoase  on  east  side  South  Pork  Bel  River  eight  miles       m 
south  of  Diferrille.    Called  Ken-tes»oho-be  or  Knn-tes«eho*be  tagr      wt&t 


lolahnkok. 


.i»w%!ei4oB'k'>  t^  '.'jLim  «sf 


«  forner  village  at  ShiToly  on  nain  Eel  River,  olained 


tgr  the  Lolahnkok* 

Io-lahii-4Dok«  tribe  on  Bull  Creek  and  lower  part  of  South  Fork  Eel 

River  flron  its  south  upstream  to  Ricky  Qlen  Qlen  Creek  (Se-tes-kok) 

on  the  east  side  and  to  Redwood  Creek  on  the  west  side;  also  olaining  m 

■ain  Bel  tvom  aiively  to  Sootia*  Their  name  for  thenselves.  Erroneous! 

united  ^  Goddard  with  *Usal"  (To-sawl)  to  form  his  "Sinkyone," 

Synonymr:  Flonho  (typographioal  error).  Mason  1902 

Flonk-o,  Flonko,  (White  nan's  oorruption  of  Lo-lon-kuk" ) , 
Powers  1877 

Lolanko.  Handbook  1907,  Handbook  (from  Goddard  MS)  1910 

Loloncook 

Loloncooks,  Banoroft  (From  Powers  MS),  187^ 

Lolonkoh,  Mason  1902 

Lo-lon-kuk,  Powers  1877 

Lolonkaka 


K«t*tin«tel-b9,  Lolahnkok  and  To-eho-te-kMh  naas  for  Lolahnkok 
YlllA(«  and  flat  on  edge  of  rtdirood  forest  on  cast  side  of  South 
Pork  Bol  RlTvr  oighteon  niles  aoath  of  0]rarvlll«  and  alavan  alios 
north  of  Oai^nrlllo.  Plaoo  often  eallad  •PhlllipsTillt.* 
Kun-tes-eho-be ,  see  Ken-tes-che-be  •   c«««t4iA  Bid#a« 
Kunotes  oho^tong,  To*cho*be  ke-ah  naas  for  Lolahnkc^  Tillage  near 
Myors  roadhouse  on  east  side  South  Fork  Eel  RiTsr  eight  ailes   .n 


south  of  Pyerville*  Called  Kea*tes*^io-be  or  Kun-tes«>ehe-be  fagr 


Lolahnkok* 


DouMbleww  4 


ef 


Lah-sa*se*ta,  fomer  village  at  Shively  on  aain  Eel  River*  clained 

bgr  the  Lolahnkok* 

Lo-lahn-kok,  tribe  on  Bull  Creek  and  lover  part  of  South  Fork  Eel 

River  fron  its  south  upstrsan  to  Ricky  Clan  Glen  Creek  (Se-tes-kok) 

on  the  east  side  and  to  Redwood  Creek  on  the  west  side;  also  claiming  m 

Btfiin  Eel  froBi  Shively  to  Sootla.  Their  naae  for  thenselves.  Erroneously 

united  bor  Qoddard  with  "Usal"  (To-eavl)  to  font  his  "Sinkyone." 

Synonyqgr:  Flonho  (typographical  error).  Mason  1902 

Flonk-o,  Flonko,  (White  aan's  corruption  of  Lo-lon-kuk" ) , 
Powers  1877 

Ulanko,  Handbook  1907,  Handbook  (froa  Goddard  MS)  1910 

Lolonoook 

Loloneooks,  Bancroft  (Proa  Powers  MS),  lQ7k 

IiOl<mknh,  Mason  1902 

Lo-lon^kuk,  Powers  1877 

Lolonkuk, 


Sali-iui.>oh« 


Loolanko.  Handbook  (F^ob  Kroobor 


Ulahnkok  Tlllafo  on  nost  sido  Sooth 


Oat  opposlto  MiraodA  (slU  now  novly  nMhod  smi/*) 

Sin-k»i»-at«  Hrlbo'  or  languAge  north  or  northoMt  of  9pp«r  NattoiU 

rtf ion— «pp«r«otljr  on  wost  tldo  of  file  Moant«ln  Ridg«« 


Sixil^ou# 


•ppliod  by  Goddard  to  iribo  on  BnU  CrMk  and  3oaih 


Pork  Bil  HlTtr  (laelwllng  tht  Lolahakok  and  T»-ch»»^  k*-«h)«    Tbm 
teU  CrMk  UXahnkok  and  Brieoland  fo-che-bo  k*-ah  toll  ■•  thar«  n«v«r 
MS  angr  aaoh  naa».    DoobtlMt  dcrlrvd  Aran  Slinbt-tek^  tht  omh  of 
Sooth  Ports  Bal. 
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\1^       Information  from  George  iiurt,  a  fullblood  nao   was 
born  and  raised  on  Bull  Creek,  the  nortuemmost  tributary 
of  South  Pork  Eel  River • 


r 


The  Lalahnkok  did  not  fi^ht  much  with  other  tribes 

C  ^ 
but  were  sometimes  attacked  by  the  ^he-teg-ge-kah  of  the 

region  north  of  Round  Valley;  and  they  think  the  Long  Val- 
ley people  also  used  to  make  raids  on  them  to  steal  women* 

Chief  Lassik,  whose  name  is  often  usediin  a  tribal 
sense,  belonged  to  the  Kittel^ tribe  — a  tribe  reaching 
from  laqua  south  to  Dobbin  Creek 

Chalk  Mountain  was  only  a  few  miles  east  of  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Kittel'^and  the  Lolahnkok,  and  the  Lola^hnkok 
were  permitted  to  hunt  there • 

Trees  were  felled  by  peans  of  elkhorn  chisels  called 
boh-cho,  ana  stone  mauls  called  sa-tal  — a  very  tedious 
ana  laborious  operation,   ^hen  the  tree  had  fallen  the  logs 
were  cut  in  lengths  by  the  same  process.   Planks  were  split 
off  from  these  logs  by  driving  tne  elkhorn  wedges  into  the 
ends  of  the  logs.  After  several  planks  hac/oeen  split  off, 
one  below  the  other,  another  set  was  started  at  right  angles 
to  the  first. 

The  dugout  canoes  were  made  of  redwood  logs  du^  out 
by  means  of  the  elkhorn  chisels.  After  the  greater  part 
of  the  inside  had  been  removed,  fires  were  used  to  char 
the  wood,  which  was  then  scrapc^d  away  by  the  chisels.   This 
was  continued  until  the  walls  of  the  dugout  were  suificiently 


t  t( 


thin.  The  fires  were  spread  out  thin  in  order  not  to  bum 
too  deeply  at  any  one  place. 

Buckskin  is  tanned  with  deer  brains,  stubbed  on  with 
a  stick  rolled  in  ashes,  after  which  the  hide  is  placed 
on  warm  ashes  until  dried.   It  is  then  soaked  and  rubbed 
until  soft. 


Wild  tobacco  (Nicotiana  bigelovi)  was  alvays  used  by 
the  Lolahnkok#   -*-t  was  originally  found  growing  on  burnt 
over  places  and  the  people  planted  the  seeds  in  ashes 9 

usually  on  a  burned  place • 

*/^ 

Buckeye  nuts,  called  lah-se,  were  cooked  in  a  basket 

with  hot  stones  after  the  manner  of  acorns*   They  were 
then  mashed  and  kneaded  into  dough  which  was  buried  for 
a  while  in  fine  sand* 

Wild  ^'inger  (Asarum  )  is  called  by  the  Lolahnkok  tan- 
nas*bos«   It  is  good  medicine  for  pain  in  the  stomach* 
The  leaves  are  pounded  and  soaked  in  cola  water*   The 
tick  person  driiiks  plenty  01  this  water  and  vomits*  After 
a  little  while  he  gets  well  and  is  hungry  and  eats* 

A  species  of  i^ngelica  is  called  sol*   If  girl  holds 
off, rub   s'ol  on  yeur  hands,  and  if  you  get  a  chance  rub 
her  neck  and  she  will  give  in  •   ^1  is  strong  medicine* 

An  aromatic  ifmbellifer  (species  not  identified)  is 

«•    •^  ^  mm       S 

called  sol-che-but-tah;  the  root,  sol-che*   It  is  used 
for  purification  aud  as  a  disinfectant*   The  root  is  burned 
and  the  smoke  wafted  around  to  make  the  nouse  more  healthful 
It  does  not  grow  on  Bull  Creek  or  South  J^ork  Eel  fiiver 
but  grows  on  Hainbow  Mountain  and  ^ome  of  the  otaer  high 
ridges*   The  root  is  highly  prized* 

Slugs  (Anon  columbianus)  are  c^^lled  nah-tos*  To 
prepare  them  for  eating,  a  slender  stick  is  thrust  through 
the  head  to  hold  the  animal  easily*   It  is  then  cut  open 
lengthwise  on  the  belly  and  the  dark  insides  removed,  af- 
ter which  it  is  dried*   When  wanted,  it  is  roasted  in  hot 
ashes  and  eaten* 


-  3  - 


The  ^potted  fSml   (Syrnlum  occideutale  caurimai) 
is  called  kah-ko^  He  is  a  bad  bird.   If  he  flies  close 
to  a  person  the  person  will  faint* 

The  /ove  (Zenaidura)  is  called  ^i-yu.  His  grandMother 
was  bucned  to  death.   Bi-yu  was  asked  to  gamble  and  replied 
"Iftll  gamble  every  winter;  in  spring  and  summer  I'll  cry." 
Now  we  always  hear  the  l^ove  cry  in  summer. 

The  ifed-shaf  tea  flicker  (Colaptes  caler)  is  called 
mun-chis-bul.   He  makes  a  rattling  noise  in  the  spring. 
He  was  told  that  by  doing  this  he  would  make  the  horns 
of  the  deer  grow.  He  was  told  also  that  when  the  deer 
became  fat  he  would  grow  fat,  but  the  people  fooled  hia 
for  he  did  not  grow  fat. 

The  ^llowbird  (Astragalinus  tristis)  is  called  sin- 
sun  se-gahng-ti-ni  tahs-che,  meaning  to  take  away  pain. 
If  the  old  folks  were  suffering  they  would  get  hi»  to  sing 
to  taJce  the  pain  away. 

The  ^Idee  (Oxyechus  vociferus)  is  called  ni^til-yi-che 
from  the  necklace  (ni-tal-yah)  on  its  throat.   In  tue   long 
ago  time  the  water  was  very  high  and  rough;  big  wawes  were 
coming  in  and  the  people  were  afraid  to  cross  in  their 
canoes,  so  they  got  ni-til-yi-che  the  ^Idee  to  take  thaa. 
He  was  a  high  person  among  the  Wateij  People  and  coula  handle 
a  boat  better  than  any  of  the  others.   The  people  talked 
about  him  and  said  he  was  trie  ^est  and  the  only  one  to 
get  tiiem  across.  Ho   he  took  them  across  and  saved  thea. 

The  coyote^^alled  shu-be  / (Canis  les^esjjand 


the  sftirewmole,  called  ske-cho  (Neurotrichus)  aade  the  world 
and  the  people,   "^hu-be  the  yfioyote  had  a  number  of  children. 
Ske-cho  the^rewmole  said  that  when  people  died  they  should 
come  back  to  live  again.   Coyote  said,  ^Ho,  there  would 
be  too  many  people;  when  they  die  they  had  better  stay 
dead.** 

Ske-cho  agreed.  After  a  while  Coyote's  children  took 
sick  and  died.   He  wanted  them  to  come  back  to  life 9  but 
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Skecho  said  "No,  you  said  there  would  be  too  many  people 
and  you  wanted  dead  people  to  stay  dead,  so  you  children 
can  not  come  back.*' 

Then  Coy#te,cried« 

The  Raccoon  (Procyon  pacificus)  is  called  nah-ke-gis- 
chah.   A  long  time  ago  he  was  a  lioctor*   He  was  able  to 
talk  to  persons  sulTeritig  severe  pains  ana  could  draw 
tfee  pain  out.   He  would  dance  and  slug  and  pull  out  the 
pains  and  fall  back.   One  tiiue  he  took  a  flint  out  of  a 
sick  person. 

In  the  olden  time  the  people  tried  to  maJce  the  illk 
(yes-cho  )  out  of  the  Cottontail  Jtabbit.   'I'hey  put  horns 
on  his  head  and  sent  him  into  the  brush,  but  the  horns 
Bifcuck  in  the  bushes  and  he  could  not  move.   Then  the  people 
called  him  "Sti-che^*  and  told  him  he  must  always  stay  in 
the  brush • 

The  bat  is  called  nah-ta-bahn-se.   -^e  wore  a  robe 
of  bear  nide  over  his  shoulders.  A  long  time  ago  when 
the  First  People  were  at  war  they  wanted  the  Bat  to  make 
peace  and  they  hired  him  to  make  peace.   The  people  told 
him  to  fix  up  good.   He  did  so  and  said  ,  **I  am  the  one 
who  can  talk  big."   He  sang  *'Ho-wa-nah  han-nah".   The 


enemy  agreed,  and  peace  was  made. 


Tribe  and  villap^e  names >   Chi-chin-kah  ke-ah 


Lolahnkok 


<r  najne  for  band  or  subtribe  between  upper  waters  of  Bull 
^. Creek  and  Elk  Hidge. 

Flonko  (Flonho-,  misprint).^ Corruption  of  Lolonko,  Lolonkuk. 


See  -^olahnkok. 


Kahl-li-cho-be.  ^  I'ormer  ^lahnkok  village   between  i^nglewood 
—  and  llyerville  and  southwest   side  main  iiel  i^iver. 

Kahs-cho-boo-ah-me. ^  former  iiolahnkok  village   and  flat^ 

^  on  east   side   of  bouth  -i?ork  Eel  Kiver  at  Miranda.      i?'ourteen 

and  a  half  miles  south  of  Dyerville  .  ^^kalled  kahs-cho-gah*me 
— ,by  the  To-cho-be  keah. 
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Kahs-cho-chxn-net-tah.^  /oriiier  Lolahnkok  villa^^' on  Bull 

—  Creek  at  Schoolhouse  if'lat  seven  miles  from  Dyervil^e* 

Kahs-cho-gah-me-/H  To-cho-be  ke-ah  name  x'or  vil.a^^e  and 
^  flat  on  east  side  of  South  Fork  iiel  iiiver  at  Miranda? 

—  called  Kalis-cho-boo-ah-me  by  the  Lolahnkok. 

Ken-tes-cho-be  (or  Kun-tes-chcT-be).  ^  Lo-lahn-kok  name 
lor  rancheria  on  flat  of  same  name  on  east  side  boutn 
Fork  liel  Hiver,  near  jpyers  jfoadhouse  about  eight  miles 
south  of  Dyerville  and  ten  miles  north  of  Ket-tin-tel- 
be  (sometimes  called  Phillipsville).   Called  Kun-tes 
cho-tung  by  To-cho-be  ke-ah» 

Ket-tin-tel-be. 44^  Lolahnkok  ana  To-cho'^-be-keah  name  for 
Lolahnk'ok  village  ana  flat  on  edge  of  redwooa  forest 

V  .   enoeast  side  of  South  Fork  Eel  River  eighteen  miles 

south  of  Dyervilie  and  eleven  miles  north  of  Garberville. 
Place  often  c:  lied  »Phillipsville» • 

Kun-tes-cho-be^^  ijee  Ken-tes-i5ho-be. 

Kun-tes  cho-tung.^  To-cixO-be  ke-ah  name  for  Lolahnk'bk  vil- 
lage near  l^ers  roadhouse  on  east  side  Soutn  Fork  Eel 
River  eight  miles  south  of  Iberville.   Called  Ken-tes- 
cho-be  or  Kun-tes-cho-be  by  Lolahnkok* 

Lah-sa-se-ta* ^  Former  village  at  Shively  on  main  Eel  River, 
claimed  by  the  Lolahnkok • 

Lo-lahn-kokj^  /ribe  on  Bull  Creek  and  lower  part  of  South 
Fork  Eel  River  from  its  mouth  upstreeim  to  Rocky  Glen 
Glen  Creek  (s'e-tes-kok)  on  the  east  side  and  to  Redwood 
Creek  on  the  west  side;  also  Claiming  main  Eel  from 
Shivelv  to  Scotia.   Their  name  for  themselves.  Erroneous- 
ly united  by  Goadard  with  "Usal"  (  Yo-sawl)  to  form 
his  "Siniiyone'*. 
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bynonymy:   i'lonho  (typograpnical  error),  kason  1902 

Plonk-o,  J?'lonko,  (Ihite  man^s  corruption 

of  Lo-lon-kuk"),  Powers  1877 
Lolanko,  Handbook  1907 1  Handbook  (froiu  God- 

dard  MS)  1910 
Loloncook         f 

Loloncooks,  Bancroft  (From  Powers  ilS),  1874 
Lolonkuh,   Mason  1902 
Lo-lon-k\ik,  Powers  1877 
•   Loloukuk, 

Loolanko,   Handbook  (From  Kroeber  JdS  1902),  1907 

Sah-na-ch/f.^  former  Lolahnk"ok  village  on  west  ;iide  South 
Fork  Kel  on  flat  opposite  Miranda  (site  now  nearly  wasned 
away . ) 

Sin-ken-ne«  V/^f  •  (Tribe  •   or  language  north  or  nortneast  of 
Upper  Mattole  region  — apparently  o^f^est  siae  of  Elk 
Mountain  Ridge. 

Sinkyone  4  ^  l^ame  applied  by  ^oaaard  to  tribe  on  Bull  Creek 
and  South  Fork  Eel  River  (including  the  Lolahnlcok  and 
I'o-cho-be  ke-ah)*   The  Bull  Creek  Lo^hnkok  and  Brice- 
land  To-cho-be  ke-ah  tell  me  there  never  was  any  such 
name.   Doubtless  derived  from  Sin-ke-kok,  the  name  of 
South  Fork  Eel  . 


</.. 


I 


LOLAUNKOK 

ueorge  Burt«  a  fullblood  who  was  born  and  raised 
on  Ball  ^reok,   the  northemfflost  tributary  of  3outh  Fork  Bel  RiTer 


Infeimaul  Ih  ti  iti 


ith  a  laige 


teeth  are  no 


The  Lolahnkok  did  not  fight  nach  with  other  tribes  bat  were 
scaetines  attacked  by  the  Ch<«te^ge-kah  of  the  region  north  of 
Boond  Valley;  and  they  think  the  long  Yalley  people  also  ased  to 


■ake  raids  on  them  to  steal  women. 


iillfll 


Dobbin  Creek. 


Ohalk  Mountain  was  only  a  few  miles  east  of  the  boundary  be- 


tween the  Kittfll^  and  the  lAlfi^Dkfik«  and  the 


were  permitted 


to  hunt  there. 


Trees  were  fellefl  by  means  of  alkhorn  chisels  called^Mg!s(^»  and 
stone  mauls  celled  S^^f^"^^  Tory  tedious  and  laborious  operation. 
Iihen  the  tree  had  fallen  the  logs  were  out  in  lengths  by  the  seme 
process.  Planks  were  split  off  from  these  logs  by  driving  the  elk- 
horn  wedges  into  the  ends  of  the  logs.  After  several  planks  had 
been  split  off,  one  below  the  other,  another  set  was  started  at 
right  angles  to  the  first. 


The  dugout  canoes  were  made  of  ^.edwood  logs  dug  out  by  means 


->\y 


rr-=2r 


of  the  elkhorn  chisels.  After  the  greater  pert  of  the  inside  had 


been  renored.  fires  were  used  to  char  the  m>od,  which  was  then 
toraped  away  bj  the  chisels.  This  was  continued  until  the  walls 
of  the  dugout  were  sufficiently  thin.  The  fires  were  spread  out 
thin  in  order  not  to  hum  too  deeply  at  any  one  place. 


Buckskin  is  tanned  with  deer  brains,  rubbed  on  with  a  stick 
rolled  in  ashes,  after  liiich  the  hide  is  placed  on  warm  ashes  until 
dried.  It  is  then  soaked  and  rubbed  until  soft. 


Wild  tobacco  ( 


)  was  always  used 


by  the  Lolahnkok.  It  was  originally  found  growing  on  burnt  orer 
places  and  the  people  planted  the  seeds  in  ashes,  usually  on  a 
burned  place. 


Buckeye  nuts,  called  J^l^^f^  were  cooked  in  a  basket  with  hot 
•tones  after  the  manner  of  acorns.  They  were  then  mashed  and  kneaded 
into  dough  which  wss  buried  for  a  while  in  fine  sand. 


Hid  Ginger  (Asanm)  is  called  by  the  Lolahnko 
It  is  good  medicine  for  pain  in  the  stomach.  The  leaves  are  pounded 
and  soaked  in  cold  water.  The  sick  person  drinks  plenty  of  this 
water  and  Tomits.  After  a  little  while  he  gets  well  aid  is  hungry 


and  eats. 


Angelica 


IJlti^  If  girl  holds  off,  rub 


^UF 
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21^  on  your  hands,  and  if  you  get  a  chance  rub  her  neck  and  she 
w|ll  give  in.  S|JL  is  strong  sedicine. 

An  aromatic  Ihnbellifer  (jBpeoies  not  identified^  is  called 


^the  root,  >^^^^Juu  It  is  used  for  purification 


and  as  a  disinfectant.  The  root  is  burned  and  the  smoke  wafted 


around  to 


the  house  more  healthful.  It  does  not  grow  on 


Bull  Creek  or  South  Pbrk  Bel  RiTer  but  grows  on  Bainbow  Mountain 
and  some  of  the  other  high  ridges.  The  root  is  highly  prized. 


.are  ca 


gr  .,«*«  ...lied  «^j4^y^. 

Slugs  (Arion  eolumbianiiflj/To  prepare 'them^or  eating,  a 


slender  stick  is  thrust  through  the  head  to  hold  the  animal  easily. 
It  is  then  out  open  lengthTvise  on  the  belly  and  the  dark  insides 
remoTed,  after  which  it  is  dried.  tVhen  wanted,  it  is  roasted  in 
hot  ashes  and  eaten. 


Bird  Notes 


CSyrni 


He  is  a 


bed  bird.     If  he  flies  close  to  a  person  the  person  will  faint. 


'I 


The  dowB  [ZenaidoraJ  is  called  Bi~yy.     His  grandmother  was 
burned  to  death.     Bi-yn    was  asked  to  ganble  end  replied,  '*I'll 
gaable  erery  winter;  in  spring  end  summer  I'll  ory.**    Now  we 
always  hear  the  Ik>Te  cry  in  summer. 


%«V' 


The  Bed-shafted  Flicker  LColaptes  ceferj  is  called  jumzfikiai- 
b^.     He  makes  a  rattling  noise  in  the  spring.     He  was  told  that 
by  doing  this  he  wuld  make  horns  of  the  deer  grow.     He  was  told 
also  that  when  the  deer  became  fat  he  would  grow  fat^but  the  people 
fooled  him  for  he  did  not  grow  fat. 

The  lellowbird  ^As tragalinus  tristis)  is  oalled^n-gp^i 

,  meaning  to  take  away  pain.     If  the  old 
folks  were  suffering  they  would  get  him  to  sing  to  take  the  pain 


away 


The  Kildee  (Oxyeohus  Yooifervcey  is  called 


from  the  necklace^ on  its  throat.  In  the  long  ago  time  the  water 
was  Tory  high  and  rough;  big  waves  were  coming  in  and  the  people 


were  afraid  to  cross  in  their  canoes,  so  they  got 


the  Kildee  to  take  them.  He  was  a  high  person  among  the  Vater 
People  and  cculd  handle  a  boat  better  than  any  of  the  others.  The 

people  talked  about  him  and  said  he  was  the  best  and  the  only  one 
to  get  thoB  across  •  So  he  took  them  across  and  saved  them. 


r%h>9i* 


«.  mil    IP 


SjHhalrnli  iwitea  -5- 


••••  t«i  V 


MaiBal  Notes 


The^yote,  eflllaf^  gjy&l^yc«nig  leatag]  and  the  Shreimole, 
called    ych-ej^c^  CNenrotriehugJ.  Bade  the  world  and  the  people. 
^hniba  the  Coyote  had  a  number  of  children.     Ske-cho  the  Shrew- 
sole  said  that  when  people  died  thej  should  come  beck  to  life 
again.     Coyote  seid,  *7lo,  there  would  be  too  many  people;  #ien 
they  die  they  had  better  stay  dead.** 

^^tj^ct^g^    agreed.     After  a  while  Coyote's  children  took  sick 
end  died.     He  wanted  thea  to  come  back  to  life,  but  Skftfihfi.  said 
'*Mo;  yon  said  there  would  be  too  many  people  and  you  wanted  dead 
people  to  stay  dead,  so  your  children  can  not  come  back.** 

Then  Ccyote  cried. 

The  fiaccoon  fcrocyon  pacificnsj  is  called  m}^- 


1  long  time  ago  he  was  a  Doctor.     He  was  able  to  talk  to  persons 
suffering  serere  pains  end  could  draw  the  pain  out.     He  would  dance 
and  sing  and  poll  out  the  pains  and  fall  back.     One  time  he  took 
a  flint  out  of  a  sick  person. 


In  the  olden  time  the  people  tried  to  make  the  Xlk 
out  of  the  Cottontail  Babbit.     They  put  horns  on  his  head  and 
sent  hie  into   the  brush,  but  the  horns  stuck  in  the  bushes  and 
be  could  not  more.     Then  the  people  called  him  **3ti-che**    and 
him  he  must  always  stay  in  the  brush. 


The  Bet  is  called 


He  wore  a  robe  of  bear 


hide  orer  his  ebonlders.     A  long  time  ago  lAien  the  ?ir8t  People 
were  at  war  they  wanted  the  Bat  to  wake  peace  and  thej  hired  him 


Ue 


80  and 


to  Bake  peace.     The  people  told  hin  to  fix  up  good. 

said,  "I  SB  the  one  who  can  talk  big."    Ue  sang  '♦Ho.wglnph  h«n-nph«*. 

The  enenj  agreed,  and  peace  was  nade. 


AND  viLUca;^  A/AmG 


name  for  band  o^  sob  tribe 


between  upper  waters  of  Bull  Creek  and  Elk  Ridge. 


I  I 


I 


y^og^  (rjLugl^ .  misprint)  .   •  Corrcqption  of  Lol^i^.  L^l^nkgk 
See  L^eholgk.  - .  ^ 


\, 


Xahl»3J^rcbo»be  •  .   .  Fonner  Lo 


Tillage  between  Ei^ewood 


and  Dyenrille  on  Sf  side  main  Eel  BiTor.— 


Kahs - cho-b o o-ah-me  .   .  .  Fonner  X^olahnkok  Tillage /.on  east  side 
of  South  Fork  Eel  RiTor  at  MiraSai^—  ^^^'^  KaAvs^^^j^^a^J^^^ V^ 


,/' 


Lolahnkok    Z 


{»ch  in-net- tah.   .  •  f  onner  Lolahak^  TillagB  on  Boll 


Creek  at  Schoolhouse  Flat  7  iiilet  fron  ])f«iTill«.- 


Kaha-cho-gah-me  .   •   •  To-eho»be  ke-ah  name  for  Tillage  and 
flat  on  east  side  of  South  Foit  Eel  BiTcr  at  Mireuida, 

called  Kah8-cho-boo»ah-me  by  the  Lolahnkok.- 


Pis 

Ken-tes-cho-be  (or  Kun-tea-cho-'be)  .  .  I.ft»i«hrw)rft)r 

^E  side  South  Fozt  Eel  RiTer, 


for  ranoheria 


'V>**A^'K\ 


<^about 


miles  south  of  Dyerrille  and  10  Biles  north 
of  Ket-tin-tel'be  (sometimes  called  FhillipsTille) 
Called  Tan- tes-  •  cho- tung  by  To-dio-be  ke-ah.- 


lolahnlroir     S 


Lolahnk^jnaitMi  for/TlI] 


•dg.  of  r.dwood  foreet  on  east  aid.  of  South  To  A  Sel 
Rl»er  18  miles  south  of  Dyrerrlll.  and  11  bIIob  nortt 
of  Garterrills.    Place  often  oalled'PhillipsTilie' 


'^^^^SS^^hctbe  .  .   .  Se8.Iaittefcdio;^. 


>-tes-  ehiwt.1 


(i.^..^-'^=*2_ke=ah. nsme  f orLolahnkCk 

-    ide  Sou*  fork  tof^^aS; 

es-chp-be  by  Lolahnkok.- 


Lal{-sa-se'".ti.  •   •  .  Totmr  Tillage  at 


Shively  on  main  Sel 


LolahnkSk 


Lolahnkoj:    4 


lahri^kok  .  .  .  Tribe  on  Bull  Creek  and  lo#er  part  ( 
South  Fork  Eel  Rirer  from  its  mouth  upetr«am  to 
Rocky  Glen  Creek  (Se-tee-kok)  on  the  east  tide  atxl 


main 


Eel  from  Shively  to  Sootia.  Their  name  for  themselTes 
Erroneously  united  by  Goddard  with  'Usal*  (»Yo-8awl) 
to  fom  his  "S 


Svnon 


'LIS 


yionho  (typog.  error) ,  Mason  1902. 

Flonk«o .  Plonko,  ("white  man 's-^  corruption  o; 

li^log^kuk") .  Powers  1877. 

Lolanko .  Handbook  1907;  Handbook  (from 

Goddard  MS)  1^10. 

Xioloncook 

Lolonoooks .  Barorof t  (from  Powers  MS) ,  1874. 
Lolonkuh 


,  Mason  1902. 


Lo»lon«kuk.  Powers  1877. 
Lolonkuk . 

Loolanko .  Handbook  (f rom  Kroeber  MS  1902)  ,1907 


L^jA^nt-ftV   fi 


t 


i 


pah'Che  .  .  .  Foxmer  Lolahnkok 


South  Fork  Sel  on  flat  opposite  Miranda  (^  nearly 


washed  a«a^ 


C^M/v-^ 


I  -"^ 


vi«JJU(.i^  ■' 


lai^guage  n 
apparently 


Mountai 


^ir^*^*** 


Lolahnkok 


and  To»cho-be  kelahl.  Doubtless  derived  from  Sin-ke^kok,N 

> —  t 


Cthe  name  of^ South  Foxk.Eel. 


Lolahnkok 


and 


J 


>^ 


any  such  naner-etw^ 
Synonymy;;  Sinkine.  Goddard  1907, 

Sinkvone .  Goddard  1910. 


BM1CM8S 

aortsc 


T^eiO  --  TUill^  -  ^-^K'      ^^^ 


C  lOaii^k! ) 


\ 


'  ^H'U^rn/}/^      ^/>1^^     ^      5Ltjfn'JuL 


Jjuit  a  I  \^  7^;  l^^  '*   Pf^  iT 


(Hunci^jicrj    hied  ^/(   ^Iriiiii^L   CdvLii^^^    JiuluciL    Ttih^ 


.i 


T 


dn  ^^ 


TSSI-NAE-KEK-KSS 


ImM  \»md^^ 


x\::iff   ■' 


T»«i-nah-k«>.nw  is  the  nans  for  all  trlb«»  and  bands  tnm 
Bock  Cr—k  north,  on  west  aid*  UL  Biyr,  to  QmbIso  Crook,  ai 


KokaMOka  Crook, 


■< ' ' . 


Iho 


strai^t  tAlkoro 


c\  •«*  • 


aynoi^wma  idth  Vdlakko  (nhich  is  not  our  langoaeo) 


Wllakko  is  a  Wintoon 


talk 


lansoaga*' 


•iv-/at 


>M,ai3a|  of^ 


\^ 


band 


grounds.    In  ^Intor  the  f allies  of  each  band 


from 


familios.  aostlj  blood  relations,  living 


—  ^  *  ^   - 


hOU8«» 


i  hovises^    OrnwUy  ttimrm  \mrm  serwi  or  •Ight  p«)px«  m 
The  winter  houses  wsrs  of  split  pins  sfSbs^  standing  \} 


4  ^  •• 


'**^'^d' 


dying 


i  coalesl  hoiiss# 
buried  •     Those  djring 


were  burned  (creeiated)  and  their  burnt  bones  were  wrapt  in  buckskin 
and  carried  hoaie  in  a  pacteasketT^nd  then  buried  • 


%*,   wbsr«  t\T  ^n  ^->  - 


4^« 


the  ^^^ 


ble«e^   "Jm^ 


•w  th* 


^This  tribe  is  otherwise  know  as  the  Wailaki. 


sn4 


^lee  ft^P 


ef  wnas 


Thar  eall  tl»  bttdetf* 


pnilla  into 


:a 


ifldiecU 


9UU«r 


"•ry 


In  tpMking  of  roUt«l  opoeloo,  thigr 
by  tho  wfflx  cho,  tho  Mftllory  ly  di* 
erooUd  jv  !•  ehl-cho,  while  tho  Califond* 
T— n  Old  U  blo-chH-a»^-<Jhe|  tho  pPMt  gWT  «^»  Wo-chU- 
TlM  crow  Is  kab-dum-eho;  tho  rortn, 
^'  Tho  bluobird  it  ft  dangorooi  bird*    If  * 

.iono  ot  hi*,  ho  ohould  shoot  flrot  CTottroet  tto  otteatSoii)  other- 
«loo  It  iilll  thww  a  otono  at  hl«,  ho  shoolii  ohort  flrot  to  attract  ito 
attontioai  othandoo  It  will  throw  a  pain 


2-t'. * 


jTOc5i.o  a  gro«t  •ruotior,"  alii^r*  ^"wor  ImAing  for  *« 


"food*-^  *• 


•  la 


.'K--'         K^      t 


ehotdnk  or  tonhooo,  eallod  nahl-too,  mm  inotr«ootal  in 

dM  paroKta  throw 


flrot 


dagrs 


hlB  ottt*    Ho  locatod  tho  flro  and  cujula  oon 
Tho  klldoo  pIoTor  la  eallod  nab^ll 


and  sot  It* 


■aaninc  "noekLaeo 


Tho  toad  la  ■roogb  frog** 

deado  la  uaod  a»  ai  ro«Md(r  for  hoodoeho.    Tho  Uiro  Inaoct 
lo  paohod  up  into  tho  nooo,  whoro  hj  kiddng  aro«d  It  Mkoa  tho  noao 
bloody  thno  curing  tho  hoadacho* 

Tho  dragon  flj  foods  rattloonakoo* 

Oak  galla,  eallod  klMoo.  aro  .Bsollwit  ftor  soro  07«»,  «^ 
HMO  for  oupproaaion  of  urino  in  childr«u    r«r  woak  *jos,  tho 


fresh  Jtiioe  of  a  gre«n  gall  la  dreppad  into  tha  aya.    It  la  aatrinfant 
and  an  azoallant  rmmadj  aivl  la  a  oonMO  aya  drop  awrng  aangr  CallfomU 


tribaa. 


naad  aa  a  iiadloinal  taa,  and  alao 


haadaaah  and  aoaatlnaa  for  bathinf  tha  antira  body 


Tha  thick  eraai^  i^ltf  of  tha  allkifaaft  is  oaUad  "anaka  MUk." 
Tha  TaaB-i»h»kan-naa  aay  that  sone  of  thair  paopla  aat  a  vaiy 
BMill  katydid  in  oidar  to  bacons  good  alngara,  baliaTlng  that  tha  aong 
of  tha  katydid  vill  atrangthan  thair  o«m  voioaa. 

Aaong  the  Taan-hah>ken-nea ,  aa  among  certain  other  Athapaaean 
tribaa,  aai^  of  the  bands  are  naMd  froa  tha  vallsy,  river,  or  nonntaln 
on  which  they  live.  For  thia  porposa  the  word  ke-ah-hahng,  aaaning 
•belonga  to  the  plaoa/  la  added  to  the  locality  num* 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 


preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


,'  ( 


o^i 


Tsen-n&h-ken-nes   >^ 


.rv* 


Cf'i'^^'i 


Tsen-nah-ken-nes/  Kame  for  all  tribes  and  bands  from  Blue  Rock 


7a- 

Creek  north,  on  west  side  Eel  River,  to  Chemise  Creek,  and  on  east 
side  nearly  to  Kekawaka  Creek* 

The  name  Tsen-nah-ken-nes  means  • straight  talkers*  and  is  syno- 
nymous with  Wilakke  (which  is  not  our  language) 

Wilikke  is  a  Wintoon  ncime  and  means  ••north  talk  or  north  language"* 

Customs^   Each  band  had  its  own  chief  and  its  own  hunting,  fishing, 
acorn,  and  seed  grounds.   In  winter  the  families  of  each  band  were 
scattered  along  the  river  in  small  rancherias,  each  consisting  of 
from  four  to  seven  families,  mostly  blood  relations,  living  together 
in  two  or  three  housest  Usually  there  were  seven  or  ei^ht  people  in 

each  house  • 

The  winter  houses  were  of  split  pineoslabs,  standing  upright  or 
sloping  in  at  the  top  to  form  a  conical  house* 

People  dying  at  home  were  buried*  Those  dying  at  a  distance 
were  burned  (Cremated)  and  their  burnt  bones  were  wrapt  in  buckskin 
and  carried  home  in  a  packbasket,  and  then  buried* 


NJ/   Tkii  +Avk  \4   otV^wiH.  /«vwww  u^  fM  ^el^n^lci 


I 


W0TB5  Ji'HJM 


TafiZL 


',  commonly  called  Wi-lak-ke , 


inhabit  the  valley  of  Main  Bel  River  northwest  of 
Round  Valley.  They  have  many  interesting  ideas  about 
the  animals  and  plants  of  their  home  country.^  They 


his  hole." 


•  v^fe^ku^gnsLchOj  meaning  *'he  ^gylla 


In  speaking  of  related  species,   they  often  indi- 


SihSit 


Thus,  the^tellar^ested/ay  is  yg^i^-ch^',  inhile  the 
California  /ay  is  dli^c^.     A  small  ^wl  is^^-^ii^- 
1^'f  he ;   the  Great  Gray  Owl  B^5-^hil-.1oL^.>i9^.     The /rev 
is^al>»ph9n'-che;   the  jfeven^/ah^chanLGhn^ 

The^eadow^rk  sings  in  the  daytime;  the  Yellow- 
breasted  Otitt  at  night. 

The  Kluebird  is  a  dangerous  bird.     If  a  person 
throws  a  stone  at  -him,  he  should  shout  first  to  at- 
tract its  attention;  otherwise  it  will  throw  a  pain 
to  the  person. 

The^unco  is  a  great  rustler,  always  busy  hunting 
for  food. 


The  ^1 

strumental  in  procuring  the  first  fire.     In  the  very 
early  days  his  parents  threw  him  out.     He  located  the 
ire  and  jfioyote-man  went  and  got  it. 


Tsen-nah-ken-nes  Notes  -2. 


The  Xildee /lover  is  called  J^ah- til  vabj-che, 
meaning  necklgce  wearing > 

The  Toad  is^ugh^rog/ 

The  £jicada  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  headache.  The 
live  insect  is  pushed  up  into  the  nose,  where  hy  kick- 
ing around  it  makes  the  nose  bleed,  thus  curing  the 

« 

headache • 


^OTagonfly 


^JL 


eyes,  and  also  for  suppression  of  urine  in  children. 
For  weak  eyes,  the  fresh  juice  of  a  green  gall  is 
dropped  into  the  eye.^It  is  astringent  and  an  excel- 
lent remedy  and  is  a  common  eye  drop  among  many  Cali- 
fornia trihesir. 

The  Cfak  mistletoe  is  used  as  a  medicinal  tea, 
and  also  as  a  headwash  and  sometimes  for  ha thing  the 
entire  body. 

« 

The  thick  creamy  juice  of  the  milkweed  is  called 
"^nake  milk." 


The  T3eD.-nah-ken>De8  say  that  some  of  their 
people  eat  a  very  sinall  itatydid  in  order  to  become 
good  singers,  believing  that  the  song  of  the  Zatydid 
will  strengthen  their  own  voices. 

Among  the  Taen-nah-ken-n^s .  as  among  certain 
other  Athapascan  tribes,  many  of  the  bands  are  named 
from  the  valley,  river,  or  mountain  on  which  they 
live,  ?or  this  purpose 


'belongs 
name. 


to  the  place >" 


/M'»ah--hahng^ 


is  added  to  the  locality 


-  1  - 


\ 


nah'kett  m 
11  Mel  Iii¥eg  n 


ideas  aLuul    lih«' 


d  ^<i-lak"ke^    lulialjil    the 


pxfiku 


They  call   the  ifadger  ye-ku-gus-cho,   meaning  "he  pulls   into  his 

hole" • 

In  speaking  of  related  species,  they  often  indicate  the  larger 
by  the  suffix  oho,  the  smaller,  by  che*   Thus  ,  the  Stellar  crested 
jay  is  chi-cho,  while  the  California  jay  is  chi-che.  A  small  owl 
is  bis-chil-lo-che}>  the  fifreat  ffray  ^wl^yis-chil-lo-      The  crow  is 
kah-chan-che ;  the  raven,  kah-chan-cho« 


^^^V     o-ingo  -in     -hV^o  HoyfTmo* 


The  bluebird  is  a  dangerous  bird.   If  a  person  throws  a  stone  at 
him,  he  should  shout  first  to  attract  its  attention;  otherwise  it  will 
throw  a  pain  to  the  person  • 

The  junco  is  a  great  rustler,  always  busy  hunting  for  food. 

The  chewinki  or  towhee,  called  nahl-tse,  was  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  first  fire.   In  the  very  early  days  his  parents  threw 
him  out.   He  located  the  fire  and  coyote-man  went  and  got  it. 

IN 

The  kildee  plover  is  called  nah-til  yah-che,  meaning  necklace 


wearing 


^ 


The  toad  is  • rough  frog*. 

The  cicada  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  headache.   The  live  insect 
is  pushed  up  into  the  nose,  where  by  kicking  around  it  makes  the  nose 
bleed,  thus  curing  the  headache. 

The  Aragonfly  feeds  rattlesnakes. 

Oak  galls,  called  kim-mos,  are  excellent  for  sore  eyes,  and  also 
for  suppression  of  urine  in  children.  J? or  weak  eyes,  the  jfresh  juice 
of  a  green  gall  is  dropped  into  the  eye.  It  is  astrigent  and  an  excel- 
lent remedy  and  is  a  common  eye  drop  among  aany  California  tribes^ 

The  oak  mistletoe  is  used  as  a  medicinal  tea,  and  also  as  a  head«- 
wash  and  sometimes  for  bathing  the  entire  body. 

The  thick  creamy  juice  of  the  milkweed  is  called  "snake  milk"# 

The  Tsen-nah-ken-nes  say  that  some  of  their  people  eat  a  very 
small  katydid  in  order  to  become  good  singers,  believing  that  the  song 
of  the  katydid  will  strengthen  their  own  voices. 


-  2  - 


'<^mong  the  Tsen-nah-ken-nesi  as  ajnong  certain  other  Athapascan 
tribes 9  iiany  of  the  bands  are  name^  from  the  valley,  river ,  or  moun-* 
tain  on  which  they  live.  For  this  purpose  the  word  ke-ah-hahng,  mea- 
ning  ^belongs  to  the  place,*  is  added  to  the  locality  name. 


/ 


TS£N«nah1kkn«n- 


y?efl.qah-k?n-n^9;  N«e  for  all  tribes  and  bands 
from  Blua  Rock  Creek  north,  on  west  side  Bel  RiTer,  to 
ClieBiise  Creek,  and  on  east  side  nearly  to  Kekavaka  Creek. 

Tl»  nane  Tsen-nah-kan-nft^  means  *•  'straight  talkers* 
and  is  synonymous  with  Wilakke   (which  is  not  our  language)' 


tA/ild(K^    '*   a.V].ntooa 


'  (J  0 


w 


t*«.« 


^i^-ji^'/\rf^k^l 


^v 


\ 


Customs— :gach  band  had  its  own  Cfhief  and  its  own  hunting, 
fishing,  acorn,  and  seed  grounds.  In  winter  the  families 
of  each  band  were  scattered  along  the  river  in  small  rancherias, 
each  consisting  of  from  4  to  7  families,  mostly  blood  relations, 
living  together  in  2  or  3  houses.  Usually  there  were  7  or  8 
people  in  each  house. 

The  winter  houses  were  of  split  pine  slab©,  standing 
upright  or  sloping  in  at  Ithe  tot)  to  f orm  a  conical  house. 

People  dying  at  home  were  buried.  Those  dying  at  a 
<Tdistance  were  burned  (cremated)  and  their  burnt  bones  were 
wrapt  in  buckskin  and  carried  home  in  a  packbasket,  and  then 
buried. 


f 


i 


I 


TIB  HiH 'WYLAKKB ' 


IP. 


The  teim   ^%lakke ▼ari cus ly  spelt  as  applied  to  an  Indian  tribe 
has  the  disadvsntage  of  amhiguity.     Indians  of  the  ""intoon  stock 
seath  of  the  Mortbem  >*  in  toon  aj^ly  it  to   the  Northern  Wintoon 

f 

but  thcKorthem  *intoop  do  not  recognize  it  as  a  term  for  them- 
selves.  Jn  the  iiSound  Valley  region  of  northern  Mendocino  ^ount 
2fn  the  west  side  of  the  Yolla  ^olla  Mountains  it  is  applied 
by  the  Tukc  to  the  Athabaskan  tribes  immediately  north  of 
themselres.     In  both  cases  it  was  adopted  by  the  early  white 


V 


settlers  and  its  ose  in  the  two  senses  indicated  is  common  today. 

Ihe  confusion  caused  by  applying  the  same  name  to  tribes 
of  two  distinct  linguistic  stocks  is   too  obvious  to  require 


arganent.     ^nd  since  its  use  must  always  imply  doubt  as  to  which 
people  were  Keesnt  the  terra  should  be  abandoned. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  term  came  to  be 
apflied  to   the  Ithabaskan  tribes  of  Bound  ^alley  region.     In- 
asmuch  as  it  is  a  ■  in  toon  word  men'Jing    northern  talkers   ,  it 


is  hard  to  understand  how  and  by  whom  it  came  to  be  applied  to 


the  Athabaskans  in  question. 

Another  peculiar  feature  is   that  in  the  case  of  the  ^und 
Valley  region  the  Athabaskans  to  iihom  it  was  applied  not  only 
recognize  it  as  a  distinctive  name  for  themselves  but  many  of 
them  use  it  for  themselves. 

•  4 

ythe 
In/case  of  both  groups  it  ig  not  only  a  local  term  but 

prevades  the  literature j  both  historical  and  anthropological, 

.     and  in  veiy  many  instances  is  so  loosely  used  that  it  is 

impossible  to  determine  vAiich  tribe  was  meant. 


■"^  M^l  ^fcliW 


I    •     >    —         II     —III!       ■■■■ 


WI-LAK-KS 


^ 


The  Wintoon  term  Wiilak.ke .  meaning  north  Xanp[ttggo, 
is  used  by  several  tTintoon  tribes  to  designate  people  living 

farther  north. 

In  1851,  and  doubtless  for  several  years  earlier,  it 
was  used  by  Major  T.  B.  Heading  and  other  white  settlers  of 
the  upper  Sacramento  Valley  as  the  proper  name  for  the  Wintoon 
tribe  living  on  and  north  of  Oottonwood  Oreek.  and  the  same 
year  (1851)  was  officially  recorded  for  this  tribe  by  the 
California  Indian  Commissioners. ^Having  appeared  in  Govern- 
ment Reports,  it  soon  found  its  way  into  the  writings  of 
ethnologists.  This  would  not  have  been  objectionable  if  it 

fined  to  the  tribe  in  question,  but,  unfortunately. 


had  been  con 


it  came 


to  be  attached  also  to  a  widely  different  tribe- 


one 


belonging  to  the  Athapaskan  stock,  so  that  in  the 


literature  of  American  Sthnology.  the  name 


Wi^lak-ke  may  be  JojoX 


a 


ttached  to  tribes  of  two  linguistic  stocks-rinl:oon  and 


•   • 


Athapaskan-thus  giving  rise  to  endless  annoyance  and  confusion 

\Wariously  s polled, ^as^Wailakki.Wilackee.Wylackor.  ccc, 
Uye 


Variously  spelled,  as  Wailakki,H 
Lackee,  i-lac-ca,  Oy-lac-ca,  dec. 


/k 


The  name  Wylacker  is  .vritten  on  a  map  of  California 
published  in  1851.  This  and  other  names  of  tribes  were 
placed  on  the  map  in  1851  and  1852  by  Henry  B.  Brown,  an  artist 
who  at  the  time  was  engaged  in  obtaining  sketches  and  other  Indian 


na 


for  J.  H.  Bartlett.  The  position  of  the  name  on  the  map 


is  just  above  Cottonwood  Oreek  on  the  v/est  side  of  Sacramento 


River. 


v.^N.^»_-~~^  ■£<«<,.   ^  'V-'-«*»*s^B.M*^>«'^*~j»i^i 


»\Rfe«Jlil 


'3> 


On  3rown»s  map  the  principal  division  of  the 
lintoon  territory  is  shown  by  a  strong  east-west  line 
followin«y  the  coirse  of  Grindstone  and  Stony  Ureeks 
from  the  mountains  easterly  to   and  around  the  north (ot-S*~K^K-ww) 
hend  five  or  six  niles  northwest  of  Orland,  and  thence 
leaving  Stony  Greek  and  cutting  directly  across  to 
Sacramento  liiver.  Worth  ofjthis  is  the ^^yl acker  and 


N 


oersuc*'  area  (colored  pale  ssge  green  on  the  map); 


outh  of  it  the*Coluse  area  (colored  salcion  red).     It 


is  embarrassing  to  confess  thatA^^**  li^^e  ^oes'  not 


cor 


resDond  with  the  principal  division  as  now  known. 


The  key  to 


trouble  may  b8  found  in  the  Wo-^nel'-te-ke-we 


tribe,  whose  northern  boundary  {north  of  the  mouth  of 
Stony  Ureek)  appears  to  agree  tith  the  riedding  and  Brown 
line  which  also  appears  to  be  the  southern  boundary  hi 


the  Tehama  tribe. 


tmmm< 


WI-L/K-KE:  Published  References  uncertain  as  to  tribe  — 

whether  Wintoon  or  Atiiapaskan. 


Uye-Lackes:     Nome  Lacke©  Resenrati on.—  Stevenson  in  Pept. 
Comrnr.   Indian  Affairs  for  1856.  802,  WbT, 

Wilackl:  A.  H.  Keane  in  Append.  Bates  Central  Amer.  West 

■  Indies  (Stanford's  Compend.  Geog.  &  Travel) , 

London,  465,  1878. 

Wve-Laokees:  Nome  Lackee  Reservation.—  Greiger.  Rspt.  Coramr. 

Indian  Affairs  for  1859.  806-7.  i860;  Rept. 
Comrnr.   Indian  Affairs  for  1862 ^p.  359,  1863 j 
Taylor  (after  Rept.   Conmr.   Indian  Affairs  for 
1862;,  Calif.  Fanner,  June  12,  1863. 


Wye-Laokees ; :  Clear  Lake.  —  Geiger  in 
Affairs  for  1859.  438.  : 


Coma) 


Wylaskies : 


Ylackes: 


•)ii  It 


'.  Indian 


Smith  River  Agency; —  Rept.  0 
Affairs  for  1865,:  579,  1865. 

Smith  River  Reservation.—  Stevens,  Rept.   Coramr 
Indian  Affairs  for  1867.  130.  1868. 


Wylaks  and  Noobimucks  of  the  mountains  of  Trinity  Co.,  Taylor, 
1860. 


I 


C»fi      [The  name  »Wylaldce 


.V 


Ihe  term  'Vylakke*  reriously  spelt  as  applied  to  an  Indian  tribe  has 
the  disadTantagp  of  ambiguity.  Indians  of  the  Wintoon  stock  south  of 
the  Northern  Wintoon  apply  it  to  the  Northers  Wintoon  but  the  Northern 
"intoon  do  not  recognize  it  as  a  term  for  themselves. 

In  the  Round  Talley  region  of  northern  Mendocino  County,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Tolls  BoUa  Mountains  it  is  applied  by  the  Tuke  to  the  Atha- 
baskan  triVes  iimnediately  north  of  themselves.  In  both  cases  it  was  a- 
dopted  ty  the  early  white  settlers  and  its  use  in  the  two  senses  indi- 

cated  iw  common  today* 

The  confusion  caused  by  applying  the  same  name  to  tribes  of  two 
distinct  linguistic  stocks  is  too  obvious  to  re<iuire  arguMnt.  ind 
since  its  use  must  always  imply  doubt  as  to  which  people  were  meant  thSe 

should  be  abandoned. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  ^abaskan  tribes  of  Round  Valley  region.  In  as  -uch  as  it  is  a 
Wintoon  word  meaning  Northern  talkers  • ,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
and  by  whom  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  ^abaskans  in  quesUon  . 

another  peculiar  feature  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  Round  lalle,-^ 
region  the  ^hasbaskans  to  whom  it  was  applied  not  only  recogpixe  it  as 
a  distinctive  name  for  themselves  but  «ny  of  them  use  it  fbr  themselves. 
In  the  case  of  both  groups  it  is  not  only  a  local  te«  but  prevades 
the  literature,  both  historical  and  anthropological,  and  in  very  many 
instances  is  so  loosely  used  that  it  is  impossible  to  dete«ine  which 
tribe  was  meant. 


(  Pel  W.4  -^ .  ^  ifh  Vi   ^i<<t  l>.) 


vLT  Tariooaly  spelled,  as  WailaUci,  Wilafckee,  *ylacker,&c,IJye  Laekee, 
^   T-lae-ca,  Oy-lac-ca,  &e« 


The  "intoon  term  Vi-lak-ke,  meaning  north  language,  is  used  by  several 
Vlntoon  tribes  to  designate  people  Hying  farther  north. 

In  1951  f  Mid  doubtless  for  several  years  earlier,  it  vas  used  by 
Major  P#  B.Rsading  and  other  vhite  settlers  of  the  upper  Sacramento  Valley 
as  the  proper  nams  for  the  Wintoon  tribe  living  on  and  north  of  Gotten- 
wood  Creek,  and  the  sams  year  (I85I)  was  officially  recorded  for  this 
tribe  by  the  Oalifornia  Indian  Oonmissioners. 

Having  appeared  in  ^overniuent  Reports,  it  soon  found  its  way  into 
the  writings  of  ethnologists*  This  would  not  have  been  objectionable 
if  it  had  been  confined  to  the  tribe  in  question,  but,  unfortunately, 
it  came  to  be  attached  also  to  a  widely  different  tribe  ~one  belonging 
to  the  Athapaskan  stock,  so  that  in  the  literature  of  American  Ethnology, 
the  name  Wi.*lak-ke  may  be  foiind  attached  to  tribes  of  two  linguistic  stocks 
—  "intoon  and  Athapaskan—  thus  giving  rise  to  ehdless  annoyance  and 
confusion. 

The  name  ^ylacker  is  written  on  a  map  of  Oalifornia  published  in  T 
18^1»  '^hia   and  other  manes  of  tribes  were  placed  on  the  map  in/l^^l  and 
I852  by  ^nry  B,  ^rown,  an  artist  who  at  the  time  was  engaged  in  obtai- 
ning sketches  and  other  Indian  material  for  J«R*  Bartlett*  The  position 
of  the  map  is  just  above  ottonwood  ^reek  on  the  west  side  of  Sacramento 
River.  Brown *s  information  was  mainly  from  Major  R«B.  Redding  (or  Reading)* 

On  brown's  map  the  principal  division  of  the  Wintoon  territory  is 
shown  by  a  strong  east-west  line  fol*^ owing  the  course  of  Grindstone  and 
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Stony  Greek  fron  the  nouatalns  easterly  to  and  around  the  north  (or  So- 
nan-nok)  bend  tire  or  six  miles  northwest  of  Orland,  and  thence  leaving 
Stony  Creek  and  cutting  directly  across  to  Sacramento  River,     North  of 


this  is  the   *1fylacker  and  Noemuc*  area  (colored  dalmon  red),   '^'t  is  em- 
barrassing to  confess  that  their  main  line  does  not  correspond  with  the 
principal  dirision  as  now  Icnovne     The  key  to  the  trouble  may  be  found 
in  the  NoHDel-te-ke-we  tribe,  whose  northeim  boumdary  (  north  of  the  mouth 
of  Stony  Creek)  appears  to  agree  with  the  Redding  and  Brown  line  which 
also  appears  to  be  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Tehama  tribe. 


Wi^Lak-fcei         ublished  reference  uncertain  as  to  tribe  — whether  Vintoon 

Or  Athapaskan* 
I^e-Lackess       Home  Lackee  Resenration  ,  —  Stevenson  in  Rspt.   Oommr.   Indian 


Wilackit 


Affairs  for  I856  ,  802,  1857 

k.  E.   Keane  in  Append,  Bates  Oentral  Amer.  West  Indies 

(Standford's  Oompend,  ®eog,  &  Travel).  London,  465.  18 


V|ye-Lackees I  Home  Lackee  Reservation. 


Affairs 


for  1859f  8O6-7  f  I860,  Rept.   Oommr.   Indian  Affairs  for 
I862,  p.  559f  1865;   Taylor  (  after  Rept.   Oommr.   Indian 
Affairs  for  1862)  ,  Oalifomia  Parmer,  ^une  12,  I865 
V^ye-Lackees  s  Clear  Lake.  —  Oeiger  in  Rept.   Oommr.   Indian  Affairs  for 

1859,  458.  1859 

Ifylaskiess    Sbith  River  Agency.  -^Rept.  Sonmr.  Indian  Affairs  for  I865, 


Tlackes 1 


579,  I865 

Sbith  River  Reservation.  ~  Sevens,  Rept.  Oommr.  Indian 

Affairs  fbr  I867,  1^,  1868 


Itylalcs  and  lloobiBacka  of  the  mountains  of  Trinity  Oo.,  Taylor,  I860 


